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When you head into the big woods this fall in search 
of deer, moose or bear, put your faith in ammunition 
that is made to machine gun standards. 


No buyers of ammunition are more exacting than the 
government experts who pass upon cartridges for 
military use. And most rigid of all are the standards 
required for machine gun ammunition. . . . Rapid fire! 
. . . As many as 1600 cartridges per minute fed in, 
fired and ejected — and they must function or the gun 
will jam. 


Western has manufactured hundreds of millions of 
rounds of machine gun ammunition. In every Western 
Lubaloy cartridge for sporting purposes 
you get the same manufacturing skill, pre- 
cision and inspection, the same patented, 
non-fouling Lubaloy bullet, the same \ 
strong cases accurately drawn from brass 
made in our own mill, the same quality of 
powder and sure-fire, non-corrosive 
primers. 


WINCHESTER 


Model 54 


Model 54 Winchester is the finest 
bolt action sporting rifle ever made. 
Balanced perfectly, it comes up like 
lightning and holds steady, without 
muzzle waver. Now fitted with ramp 
front sight and Whelen N.R.A. type 
stock. Chambered for .270 Win- 
chester, .30 Gov't. '06, .250-3000 
Savage, 7 m‘m, 7.65 m'm or 9 m/m 
cartridges. 





Cartrid 











(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Cartridges 








Isn’t this the kind of ammunition you want to use 
when you go out after big game? Open-point Ex- 
panding and Boat-tail bullets are two of the features 
which have led so many prominent big game expedi- 
tions to select Western cartridges. Western Lubaloy 
Soft Point bullets for the .270 Winchester, .30’06, 
.30°40 and .300 Savage are especially designed for 
deer shooting. The thickness of the Lubaloy jacket 
and the amount of exposed lead have been properly 
worked out so that the bullet expands properly in 
deer and similar thin-skinned animals. Lubaloy Soft 
Point bullets may also be obtained in the popular 
.30°30 Winchester and other calibers. 


Interesting and helpful information for 
~ big game hunters will be sent free, on 
request. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


922 Adams Street, East Alton, III. 
_ Branch Offices: Jersey City, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Western Cartridges shoot accurately 
because they are made accurately. 
Accurate — to i-thousandth of an 
inch, 2-thousandths off is too far off 
for the Western standard. The 
Lubaloy jackets on the bullets of 
Western cartridges are 25% thicker 
than on ordinary cartridges. Extra 
strength to prevent stripping. Better 
ammunition —all the way through! 
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YOU take your shot gladly- 


Let wily John Pheasant think hes got the Jump! 
Your WINCHESTER Gun and Shells 


are THERE with the speed 


and the reach that win 


Model 12—famous field gun. Built 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges—weights 
from 7/4 to 6% lbs., approximately 


HE great Winchester Model 12 gives you a 
combination of light weight, fine balance, 
correct handling feel, fast accurate pointing, 
quick smooth action and deadly long range that 
keeps you on the job—eager for the most unex- 
pected and hardest shots. A truly great gun! 
With Winchester Shells, ready for every chal- 
lenge in shotgun shooting. 


Supreme leadership in gun designing, in 
working firearms steels, in precision gun manu- 
facturing, in gun boring, serves you at its best in 
the Winchester Model 12. If not yet fully in- 
formed about it, Winchester invites your most 
drastic comparison of this gun with any other 
repeater. 


Shooters owning the Model 12 are everywhere. 
Leading dealers sell it as first and best. No other 
shotgun is easier to find out about. If you are 
not shooting one, want a gun of 20 gauge or 
larger, get acquainted with the Winchester 


3 NEW 3- inch Win- Model 12 now. It will win your instant admira- 
~ $10 cacao neti? tion. And the more you learn about it the better 


has double the usual 


410 shet chet! you will like it. 





If you already are a Winehester Model 
12 fan—have you got exactly the gun you 
want to open the season with? Have you 
looked into the very wide range of selec- 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 


best of service in all game shooting, eve 
Here are the NEW Winchester ey Spee 


off and big-flight ducks and geese. 


























tion you can get? No better time than now! 


Should you be double-gun minded, then lose 
no time in getting acquainted with the great new 
Winchester Model 21. Here is the gun which, 
above all doubles, has everything. No other 
double gun can claim all of its advantages. 


And once again—if a .410-bore appeals to you, 
then you surely want the sensational new 
Winchester Model 42 Repeater. The gun which 
—with its remarkable 3-inch shell—has doubled 
.410-bore performance. There is no other gun in 
its class. 


Why not go to your dealer's today and look 
his Winchesters over—get the gun you want into 
your hands, feel how right it is for you. 


WHEN THE GREAT DAYS COME 


Will you be in practice—ready to take every shot 
gladly? Wing shooting practice, at Western 
White Flyer Targets thrown with a Western 
hand trap, will help a heap. Simple, inexpensive. 
Do it anywhere that shooting is permitted. Be- 
sides your gun, shells and the targets, nothing 
needed but the Trap—weighing only 11 ounces. 
A new Winchester folder, “Wing Shooting When 
You Want It’, tells how; illustrated with high 
speed photos. Write for your copy now—FREE., 


CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 5-C 


NEW Leader Super Speed and Repeater Super Speet Long Range Shells 


OU know Winchester Shot Shells—famous the 
world over for dependable high quality. Made 
under the most favorable conditions, ~ 4 the 

ere. 

For ultra | h hi a 
or ultra long range shooting—at high-passing, far- 
i, st high-flying 










Also 
LEADER 
REPEATER 
and RANGER 
fleld loads 














flight doves. For turkeys that flush away yonder! 
For wide-circling Northern hares. For pheasants 
that marathon to the next county before they nae 
For foxes and ares at rifle distances. In buckshot 
and single-ball loads for deer, bears, wild hogs. 
Staynless primers. Progressive burning powder. 
Patented* Seal-Tite wads. Shot, buck or ball of 
superior shooting qualities. Get some from = 
dealer, along with your — supply of 

chester Leader, Repeater or Ranger hunting ei. 


Winchester use licensed under patents. Patented U.S.A.—1,659,649—1,577,426—1,576,759—1,485, 337 


WIN CHESTE. WORLD STANDARD 


GUNS AND SHELLS 
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1933 


23rd Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


7 Valuable Prizes for Big Fis 


lowing amounts in merchandise will be 
TS in Coch of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equi ment ibe Stk in the advertising 
ea vik REAM during 1933 
may be XB. | by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 








9 First Prizes $50.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 35.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 25.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 10.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 10.00 each 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 193 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo erioxr) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) EASTERN DIVISION 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DiviIsIon 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, west 
of the 95th meridian. 


Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “fly rod 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April Ist, 
1933. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
one similar to it, must be used when enter- 
ing a fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses who 
examined the fish 
and verified its 
weight and mea- 
surements. The 
afidavit is to be 
sworn to by the 
contestant before 
a Notary Public 
and his seal must 


Connett, 3rd, 


noted fly 
angler. Van CaMPEN HEILNER, 
and angler. CHartes O. Hayrorp, Superintendent, 
Betten, author and authority on Paci 


light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other sinker 
on leader in connection with artificial fly or arti- 
ficial ‘‘fly rod light lure’’ not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH. BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1933. 

Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN Drvision 
Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1933, in 
or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit not 
required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) g INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN DtvIsIon 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus salmoides) FLortpa Division 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in the 
state of Florida. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


entered fish must be included in the affidavit, 
together with the make and type of tackle 
and lure used. Unless both length and girth 
are specified, the entry will be disqualified. 


GIRTH - AROUND 


. WIDEST PART OF FISH 





- LENGTH -FRow TH OF LowE® Jaw To Tw OF TAL > 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Firip & STREAM, 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Eucene V. 
Lockwoop, editor, 
Field Representative, American Museum of Natural History, author 
jersey State Hatchery, 

. HasKewt, Jr., Assistant to the President, 


fisherman and angling writer. Kennetu F. 


New 
¢ trout. Witt1aM 


be affixed. In case The New York Herald-Tribune. 
any contestant AFFIDAVIT 
ca x 
— a __ fish EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Ww ab accom- Frecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
suite, the a daar swear that the following pond are the truth: E 
devit ca i Kind of fish W eight Length Girth 
sworn to upon Where caught mad wend 


coming out of the 
woods, the guide 
being the sole wit- 
ness. Such an 
entry will be duly 
considered by the 
judges. 

6. The length, 1 
girthand weightof 


Line 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street 


Sworn to before me this pea 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures ond addvesses) 


Lure or Bait 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


City 


day of Notary’s Signature 


2 
ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 


Ts following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 8 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment dis — ed in the advertis- 
ing columns of FIELD & EAM during 1933 
may be selected by the A ng Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





8 First Prizes $25.00 each 
8 Second Prizes 20.00 each 
8 Third Prizes 15.00 each 
8 Fourth Prizes 10.00 each 











MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- 
lowish spots, which are usually smaller than the 
eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion  vit- 
reum) 

Above three species must be taken before De- 
cember Ist, 1933. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the chan- 
nel bass from the black drum, a clear photograph 
showing side view of fish must accompany affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH 1 (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before Decem- 
ber Ist, 1933. 


578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 
must be in within three weeks from the 
date the fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the 
affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper and an out- 
line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 
the fish are held erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weigh- 
ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered 
will be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in a 
statement telling 
HOW, WHERE 
and WHEN fish 
was caught. Com- 
plete story is de- 
sirable as one of 
these accounts is 
published each 
month under the 
caption, “Tales of 
Record Fish.” 
The best stories, 
accompanied by a 
good photograph 
showing the prize 
fish, are the ones 
usually selected. 

12, Prizes in 
each class to be 
outdoor equip- 
ment selected 
by the winner 
from merchan- 
dise advertised in 
Fretp & STREAM 
during 1933. 


author and 


Hackettstown, H. L. 


When Caught 
Reel 


State 
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e@ An ideal site for a 
BOYS’ or GIRLS’ CAMP 


@ An ideal site for a 


FISHING AND HUNT- 
ING LODGE for a Sports- 
men’s Club 
may be obtained at a very reasonable price 
854 
State Land with three bodies of water 


acres completely surrounded by 
yielding excellent speckled trout fishing 
and an abundance of game in season. 

This 


Boreas 


property is situated above the 
River at the base of 
werker Mountain and is a real bargain. 


Vander- 


Anyone interested may communicate with 
F. E. Sheary, Manufacturers National Bank, 
Troy, N. Y. 














WOLF POND CAMP 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 


TROUT | GROUSE | RABBITS 
: in the o Adirondacks. elevation 18¢ 1800 feet 








DEER 


Rest and recreation in a private camp on a private game preserve, with all 
modern conveniences. Guests limited to five 


a. nnis, canoeing, mountain 
limbin imming, hunting and fishing in sea: 

vod by auto or by rail. Rates $18.00 per week and up. 
For particulars and reservations address 


nees requir 
“: 8. WARE, 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














y ~J ve, 
WILSON’S CAMP 
ON INDIAN LAKE 
“At the water's edge” 
Over thirty acres on the shores of one of the most pic- 
turesque lakes in the Adirondack Park. Bathing beach. 
Fishing, Tennis, Horses. 
Private Cottages. American Plan. Booklet. 18th Year. 
MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON 
Indian Lake Hamilton County, N. Y. 








The Adirondacks 


For Vacation, Fishing and Hunting 


Modern buildings, city improvements. Golf, tennis, 
horseback riding, excellent bass, trout, and pike fish- 
ing. hunting; free boating and bathing on premises. 
German-American kitchen. Our own milk, eggs, vege- 
tables; Rates $20. per week and up. Write for illus- 
trated folder. 


Riverside Villa, Hadley, N. Y. 











FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


In the heart of the hunting section of the 
Adirondacks in the famous Wolf Pond and 
moose valley country, 40 miles of wild territory. 

Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bobcat, varying 
hare, cottontail rabbits, partridge and woodeock 
hunting. 4 western saddle horses for horseback rid- 
ing free of charge, etc. 240 miles from N. Y. City. 

% hrs. by train. Make reservations now. Rates $18 
& $20 per week. JAY WOODWARD, Stony Creek, N.Y. 


' 


| climate. 


ABS § 8B O8Ree A ££ EE S 


CANOE TRIPS 


In the Rugged Raquette Country 
(altitude 1500 feet) 
photograph wild animals in 
swim in limpid pools, revel in a cool, 
Get away from the crowds. 
All essential camping equipment 


Fish, hike, 
haunts, 


their native 
unsurpassed 


furnished, 


| canoe. Personal atte on attend to everything. Reason- 








able rates—you can do it for $20 for one week including 
provisions. Inquiries solicited. For a ‘‘different’’ and 
health-endowing vacation write 


ADIRONDACK CANOE SERVICE, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 





Make Reservations Now 
If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 


LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 


Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village 

In the heart of the Adirondacks 








Families Invited 


Situated in country, 1500 feet, surrounded by gor- 
geous mountains 3500 feet, seclusion, comfort, all 
conveniences. Adjacent trout streams, golf course, 
tennis, archery, concrete swimming pool. 
Open to those who appreciate real charm 
and many outdoor sport opportunities. 
Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 2 


THE WESTKILL TAVERN 
Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. 











FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Good hunting, 
deer, bear, partridges, rabbits. Fine spring water through- 
out house, with bath. Buy your ticket for Benson Mines, 
N. Y.; upon request @ conveyance will meet you there, a 
distance of 4% miles; a good auto road to hotel, where a 
welcome awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


LEASE 


For deer hunting season of 1933 approximate- 
ly 1200 acres in heart of the deer country, 
town of Deerpark, Orange County, New York, 
bordering on natural lake, with suitable sites 
for temporary camps. Apply giving references, 
etc., to William McShane, 12th Floor, 49 
Wall Street, New York City. 











H e e ! 
unting Opportunity! 
Ducks, geese, quail and doves. Due to financial 
conditions, a share in one of this country’s best 
shooting clubs is offered for sale. Within 5 hours 
of New York City, this club furnishes, excellent wild- 
fowling—deep- and shallow-water dueks and geese. 
Great canvasback, redhead and black duck shooting. No 
better quail shooting can be found this side of the 
deep South. Early dove shooting is good, and some 
woodcock are killed each season. 

The club owns over 1,000 acres of upland and marsh 
on which is a thoroughly modern club-house. Addition- 
al quail land is leased. The value of the real estate 
makes a membership in this club a good investment. 
This membership can be had for $4,000, although the 
book value is considerably more. The yearly dues are 
extremely reasonable. The membership is limited to a 
small number of men, The holder of this share of 
stock reserves the right to refuse to sell to anyone who 
would not be acceptable to the other members. If 
interested, write at once to Box 64, 578 Madison Ave., 
New York City, % Field & Stream. 
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WHY NOT 


RUN AWAY 


TO SEA? 


How would you like to wake up 
some morning soon .. . stroll 
over to your window and find the 
sun streaming down on the ocean 
below you? A breakfast to talk 
about.... Then, what shall it be? 
A lazy morning on the beach? 
Fishing? Golf? A pleasant day 
on the Ocean Decks watching the 
gay movement of the Boardwalk. 


Whatever you like, you'll find 
a happy holiday at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall! 1933 rates. Ameri- 
can and European Plans. Bathing 
from the hotels. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 





Lease of Gunning Grounds 
DUN-WURKYN 


A gentleman's shooting lodge complete, includ- 
ing linen, dishes, silver, cook, butler, maid, 
chauffeur, shooting guide, three-car garage, two 
cows, oyster bed, station wagon, live and wooden 
decoys, two motor boats, three skiffs, blinds 
erected. Everything in readiness for the duck 
shooting season of 1933 beginning November Ist } 
is available for rental. The property is located = | 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland four miles | 
from Deal's Island on the Chesapeake Bay and | 
comprises four thousand acres_of marsh land 

which abounds with Black Ducks—Mallard, | 
Sprigtail and Bald Pate. Four miles of water | 
front for water blinds on the Manokin River and | 
Fishing Creek which is alive with Broad Bills, | 
Red Heads and Canvas Backs. It is a sports- | 
man’s paradise. The Lodge is eiectrically lighted 

and comfortably heated—has two baths and 

sleeping accommodations for ten guests. Living | 
room is 25 x 35 feet. Rental price $5,000.00 for | 
the season. Place will be open for inspection and 
investigation. Reference given and required. 
Address DUN-WURKYN, Dames Quarter, Md. 











BEST 
FISHING 


Sept. usually best mo. for channel bass. 


ort 
Al Hotel, Home Comforts, Best Virginia Cooking. Ae P. $3, 
4 best rooms and bath, all include con lunches. 25 sq. 
inlets and Ocean Fishing. Surf Bathing, Movies, Golf, Bowling e tes = 
Channel Bass, Blues, Trout or Weaks, Croakers, Sea ass, Kings. 
“Good boats and guides cheap”. 
Hotel Wacha 


ac! eronque (Ocean Side), E. Shore, Va. 
Del-Mar-Va Concrete & E xpress. Booklets. 
e . Prop., Wachapreague, Va. 


A. 4. G. Mears 





$3.50. 
iles Inland, 3 
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caning 
For Particular Sportsmen and Lovers of Outdoor Life 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Five Lakes—Streams—Border Forests—Plenty of Trout, Salmon, Lakers 
Saddle Horses, Bathing, Hiking. Good Fly Fishing in August 
and September. Partridge Shooting in October. 

Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open fires. 
Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 


Guides. 














Shoot Ducks this Fall 
IN THE 
ILLINOIS RIVER BOTTOMS 


7 miles from Beardstown, 2 mile from 
Cuba Island Club 


Four hundred acres with completely 
furnished clubhouse, furnished house 
for caretaker; boats, motors, and full 
equipment included. 

Ideal location; five shooting holes. 
A BARGAIN—price on application. 
Address Box 99 % Field & Stream, 
578 Madison Ave. New York 


























TROUT STREAM 


Trout stream for sale by owner, have head waters of 
same, can be easily controlled, water enough to operate 
a fair sized commercial fish hatchery, or would be an 
ideal place for a man of means to make a country 
home, or a sportsmans club, good hunting in that 
vicinity and fishing in nearby lakes. This property is 
in Minnesota about two hours’ ride by automobile from 
St. Paul or about one hour ride from Duluth. Address 
J. B. GOSS, 443 Rosabel St., St. Paul, Minnesota 








FOR SALE 


EAR Stonington, Connecticut. 174 acres on Little 

Narragansett Bay overlooking Watch Hill, R. 1. 

Fine, partly wooded hunting country. Deer, upland 
and furred game. Wild fowl] and shore birds. 

30 year old, 1% story, 8 room farm house, outbuild- 
ings. High elevation with extensive view. For Gun 
Club or excellent site for gentleman's fine country 
residence. 

For sale at a bargain. 


H. S. Babcock Stonington, Conn. 








AUCTION SALE 
OF DUCKING PROPERTIES 
12—fine Tangier Sound Shores—Crisfield, 
Maryland—Aug. 26th, 1933—2 P. M. For 
plat and description—Write Stanley G. 
Robins or S. Franklyn Woodcock, Salis- 
bury, Md. 








Guaranteed Hunting 


OOSE — Deer — Bear — Woodcock — Partridge. 

Moose and all game extremely plentiful—Shots 
guaranteed at all game—We’'re easy to get to—Fine 
Camps—Courteous, expert guiding—Exclusive terri- 
a Guaranteed. Write today for our 
iterature. 


McAleer Brothers Wirral, New Brunswick 
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“ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING’ 
“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 Both 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR rm 
TRAINING 2.00 ( 63°%s 


$4.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & 


STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR oy 
TRAINING 2.00 $3.25 





$4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





the fall. Individual log camp, central dining hall. 
boating and svimming. 1650 El. For booklet and 
- 


CAMP OTTER 
PITTSBURG, N. HL 


Plan to spend your summer vacation with us. Good 
salmon, brook, rainbow and brown trout fishing in 
spring and summer and the best of deer hunting in 


reservations write to A. H. Currier, Prop. 








EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature 4 its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake Maine 











Troutdale Cabins 


Have you ever spent an autumn vacation in Northern 
Maine? No flies, no mosquitoes, no hay fever. They 
get the big trout and salmon here in Lake Moxie 
An isolated camp with 12 log cabins, bath, heat, 
lights. Our own milk and vegetables. Moderate rates. 
In the very heart of the best deer and bird section 
of Maine. Booklet. 


TROUTDALE, MAINE 








COME TO 
J ~~ 
HENDERSON’S CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
on the shore of Big Woods Lake. 
Private cabins for each party, complete service, with 
bath, open fireplace, electric lights, central dining 
hall. A number of good lakes well stocked with trout 
and salmon all reached by canoe or motorboats 
Bathing, golf. Summer rates $28. to $31.50 
Located on main highway Portland to Quebec. 
Write for booklet 











BIG GAME HUNTING 
In the wild and remote primitive area of Central Idaho 
where Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep and Goats, Bear and 
Cougar are plentiful; also trout and salmon. This 
country will meet all your expectations. No better place 
in the Northwest to get them. Season opens Oct. Ist. 
Years of experience, references furnished. Write for 
reservation and prices. 
W. H. Woolley 


Guide and Outfitter Stanley, Idaho 








STONY CREEK, N. Y. ELEVATION, 2,000 


If you are desirous of spending your vacation or week-end in the 
Adirondacks, to enjoy enah. pike and bass fishing. gg riding. 
tennis, swimming. boating. = and trap shooti 

dially invite ~ to av: of the canlions facil- 
ities of BELL LODGE, lo- tated in one of the most 
picturesque pose Pom of the mountain country. All 
the conv eniences of your own home, running water, 
electricity .large rooms, open fireplace. Home cook- 
ing, baking. with dairy products, vegetables and 
maple syrup Somos own farm, herald BELL 
O ideal or you to spend 
moderate rates of $18.00 








= vacation atthe 
-$20.00 per wee! 

eorge G. Bell, the proprietor, who was 
pitcher for the B’kivn Natt League seven years. make 
your vacation of this year, one that will be most pleasantly remem- 
bered. All our goer eations are included, free garage. no extra charges. 
Write for bookle 

Hunting and Fishing in Season. 


OPEN ALL YEA 


Rea! Maine 
Flapjacks 


Come and get it. Your deer, of course, 
and—a stack of flapjacks “a la Maine 
woods!” Eating, indeed, is one of the 
real joys of a Maine hunting trip. Come 
and you'll agree. 

The season for big game opens 
October 16th. For duck, geese, brant 
and coot, October lst to November 
31st. Oil up your guns, study your rail- 
road folder and mail the coupon now. 


MAINE 
. DEVELOPMENT 
orricias . COMMISSION 


eeoccccccccoce 
MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 


575 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet giving all 
information on hunting in Maine. 






Niacin addi vesabesescudensasiddanecuessaes 


¢ MABEBc cosccece 








Plan Now for a a Fall Hunt in 


"ALASKA 


Get a mixed bag! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier, Black Bear; Moose; Sheep; Caribou: 
Goat. Shots positively guaranteed. Alaska's 
Pioneer Hunting Organization (8th year). 


Alaska Guides, Inc. ‘i 


wo Box F, Anchorage, Alaska 








nie com”) Mexico 


Come to a virgin hunting field in high pine 
mountains where game is still untouched and 
streams unfished. Where you get real dog trailing 
of Silver Tip Bear, Brown Bear, Black Bear, 
Spotted Jaguar and Lion. Buck guaranteed to each 
license. Plenty of wild turkey. 

X BAR L CATTLE CO., Box 705, El Paso, Texas 














OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 

















“Hunt In Old Mexico” 


“A Hunter’s Paradise 
“CHIHUAHUA HUNTING RESERVE” 


“500,000 
Beautiful Mountains, Valleys, Springs, Lakes and Trees. 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Antelope, Turkey, Geese, Duck and 

Small fur bearing animals. Special Trout and Bass fishing 

trips arranged, Shots and_ satisfaction guaranteed. 
AHUA HUNTING RESERVE 
Jarvis & Jarvis, Props. 

Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 




















E LOW Alta 


make {LATER 700WU oublanding V 


HOTEL STATLER . . CLEVELAND $950 


Rooms begin at 





HOTEL STATLER..DETROIT $950 
Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..ST. LOUIS § 230 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER. .BUFFALO $900 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..BOSTON sane 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA. . 
NEW YORK $950 


7 Rooms begin at 


All other rooms proportionately priced. The rate 
of each room is plainly posted in that room. 





WE GAY C ( M PAR E What you pay for your room is only 


part of your cost of living in a hotel. Compare room rates, but don’t stop 
there. Compare food prices, the costs of supplementary services, of “extras.” 
Compare what you get... in total... as well as what you pay. 

Statler guests are able to compare. Our service policies, our operating 
policies, give travelers a definite, measurable unit of value...as near a 
trade-marked package as the hotel world affords. Statler guests know how to 


add. Our pricing policies, consistently followed over the years, add up to the 


lowest-cost living afforded by any good hotel. 


HOTEL OTATLER 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
| Ever Written, 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of pract 


| information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE a 
| printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per. 


mission); important new and a Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as ® fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Frew 
& Stream. His other book on training, ‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 


| better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW ROOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this hook will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and « 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Send this coupon for complete in- 
formation about getting 


Hunting Fishing Camping 


EQUIPMENT 


FREE 


See the advertisement on the in- 
side back cover of this issue— 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send me complete informa- 
tion telling me how I can get all 
the hunting, fishing and camping 
equipment I want free of charge. 
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MANOUAN 


for the best of hunting and fishing 





Speckled trout, lake trout, pike 
and doré of tremendous size. 


Moose, deer, bear, partridges, ducks, etc. 


Good accommodations, experienced guides, 
and very reasonable rates. | 


Descriptive matter, references, free on application | 


ARMAND TREMBLAY 
1992 Saint Joseph Boulevard East 
MontreaL, P. Q., Canapa 


MORE PRIZE MUSKIES en s2!mo tu 


Calvert’s Camps than any other secon’ in the world. 
This statement is pro by the ‘Field & Stream" Prize Contests 
held over a period of 22 years. The World's Record Musky was taken 
in the Lake of the Woods last year. 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 

is famous for the best fishing—Musky, Bass, Trout, Pike. 
Encelient Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck hunting. 

widely separated. Cruisers and large, modern 





















Six 





Houseboat for charter. Canoe trips outfitted. 
CALVERT’S CAMPS 
Rainy River Ontario 






Come to Northern Quebec 


for good fishing, moose and bear hunt- 


| 
ing. Excellent water routes; first-class | 
guides— either Indians or white men. 
Reasonable rates 
JOHN MIDLIGE, Oskelaneo River, Que. 








SPECKLED TROUT | 
MOOSE = BEAR | 


Two hundred square miles of leased territory along 
Croche River, Northern Quebec. Best of speckled trout 
fly fishing in lake and stream. Plenty moose, bear, 
partridge. Comfortable cabins. Plan your trip now! 
Quananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John— 
. cig fish that swims. 


J. Leonce ienehtakereed, | Lake st ‘Tene. Que., Can. 


INDIAN FISH AND GAME TERRITORY 


Fuarantee results. Come fish in virgin water of Great Peri- 
binka, 95 miles without portages; Ouananiche, ete. Mitas- 
sini Oshamagoi rivers; brook, speckled and lake trout, pike, 
pickerel, etc. Follow Indians’ tracks in virgin forest, camp, 
hunt; photo moose, bear, caribou, especially moose, bear, 
partridge, ducks, rabbits, ali kinds fur animals. Tourist 
camp on Lake St. John; quiet place, good troll and fly fish 
ing: Ouananiche, pike, etc. Experienced guides speaking 
English and Indian. Complete equipment at low price. 
ROBERTSON & SON INDIAN RESERVE 
____ Pointe Bleue, Lake St. John, P. Q., Canada 


Lite oro 


Bass, pickerel, pike. ‘lunge. -_ = 
lake trout and speckled trout— “e— 


> 2CAMP oe AIN__ =‘ 


Central dining room, best of food. oi, ae beach, trails, | 
canoe trips, boats, guides, batch-it cabins. BIG GAME | 
HUNTING and excellent duck and partridge shooting in 














NORTHERN ONTARIO | 






season. Send for folder. Write or wire E. L. Hughes, Mgr., | 


Trout Mills, Ontario. 


Canada’s North Woods 


Camp Ogama__ Timagami 


Centrally located in the most picturesque section of Lake 
Timagami, offers the best of fishing and attractions for 
vacationists. Private Cabins and tents equipped with 
unique beds. Running water, bath and electric lights. 
Service and cuisine unexcelled. Outboard motors, boats, 
launches and guides. Excellent highways and train service. 
Special rates for 1933. Write for booklet. 


Dewey Derosier, Timagami. Northern Ontario, Canada 











Improve your score! 


Skill at skeet is like skill at golf—90% a 
matter of form. This form you can learn 


and slow motion the correct stance and 
swing, and the correct way to handle your 
gun, for every shot at every station. You 
can rent this film in 16 mm. size for a 
week for a very small sum. Get three or 
four pals to join you and have a week of 
swell evenings getting into the 23-24-25 
class, For full particulars write 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“There’s Your MOOSE! 


..- The Largest 
Antlered Game 
in the World! 


ANADA’S vast forest areas are 
indisputably the finest hunting 
grounds anywhere for these giants 
of the Northwoods. Plenty of deer 
and bear country too. Abundance 


of small game 





partridges, ducks. 
Great hunting! In real wilderness, 
*way back where far-scattered fur 
posts and Indian camps are the only 
habitations. Or nearer to the settle- 
ments—especiilly for deer. Virgin 
timber—big rivers—broad lakes 


—grand scenery—reliable guides. 











“Can you stop him?” 


Our Hunting Scouts are investigating 
game conditions —consult us for latest 
reliable information. Write or wire A. O. 
Seymour, Gen. Tourist Agt., 8009Wind- 


sor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S 


GREATEST TRAVEL 


SYSTEM 














Prophet and Toad River Country of B. C. 
Best of summer fishing, including trout. Excellent 
black sheep and grizzly country. Exploring in Virgin 
territory. 

Fall hunting for grizzly, sheep, caribou and moose 
beginning Sept. 1. 

Experienced guides. Make reservations now. 

K. F. MeCusker, Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada 
(winter address) Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 


A. Elmgren’s 
Floating Wilderness Camp 


On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-sereened roomy 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room. 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water. 
Lounge room and screened porch. Come and let us 
take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds. 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 
Wall-eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time 
to make your reservation for fall fishing and hunting. 
Folder on request. 


A. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada. 











A Few Select Members 


are being chosen for a small, private, well-organized 
club having one of the best leases in Northern Quebec 
—control 18 lakes, 4 camps, 20 miles canoe water, 
good portages, accessible by plane or team. Moose, 
hear, deer, wolves and partridge are plentiful; waters 
contain trout, Northern pike and wall-eyes. 
Last chance for special 1933 membership at $50. 

For complete information sddress CLUB OF 

THE CLOVEN HOOF, ASBESTOS, P. Q., CANADA, 











—SPORTSMEN— ll 


Motor to the Four-Way Lodge—Fish the Upper Waters 
for your Big Bass & Record ‘‘Musky.’’ HUNTERS! 
A full Bag awaits you... A modern.new camp in 
the true wilderness: 
—Address— 
RED JACKET LODGE 

On French River 
NOELVILLE P.0., ONTARIO 














SPORTSMEN 


Chicoubiche Hunting & Fishing Club 


this 
Moose, Deer, Black Bear, “Duck, Partridge, etc. 
Also best fishing, Brook Trout, Speckled Trout, 
Quananiche, Pike, etc. Hunting season open Sept. 
10th. We supply all you need. Write or wire to 
L. G. POTVIN, director 
Chicoubiche Hunting & Fishing Club 
St. Félicien Co., Lake St. John, P. Q@, Can. 











BEAUTIFUL WHITEFISH BAY 


LAKE OF THE WOODS, CANADA 

In the heart of the best fishing and hunting grounds 
on the lake. Muskies, Black Bass, Lake Trout. Moose 
and Deer. Transportation by Air or Water from 
Nestors Falls or Kenora. 

Rates—$3.00 per day, $17.50 per week 

SIOUX POINT BEACH CAMP 

Box 252, KENORA, ONT. 














SKEET SHOOTERS! |! 


at home by studying a motion picture we 
recently made which shows in both normal | 














7" Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


‘ ie in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
=> wild, virgin country. 

po 

ie 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Deer, 
no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like,—guides and full equipment provided at 


very reasonable rates. 


Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 


LEON de PAUW 


and Bear— 




















vce CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


WHAT CONGRESS DID 


HE recent special session of Con- 

gress, under the guidance of Pres- 

ident Franklin Roosevelt, did nu- 

merous things which will advance 
the cause of conservation immeasurably. 
Among the outstanding measures passed 
or pending are: 

Emergency Conservation Work: Early 
in the session the emergency conserva- 
tion work program, recommended by the 
President, was authorized to put 275,000 
idle young men to work in the public for- 
ests and parks of the country. In addition 
to road, trail and other forest protection 
work, a number of states were able to get 
some of these camps assigned to water 
conservation, notably North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebras- 
ka and Kansas. This work will add 
much new breeding territory for 
waterfowl and fishlife. Other states, 
such as Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and New Jersey, took 
advantage of the opportunity to put 
these men to work on stream im- 
provement. 

Forest Purchases: Finding that 
interior private holdings were re- 
tarding the E. C. W. work on 
eastern National Forests, the Presi- 
dent authorized the expenditure of 


$20,000,000 of the $200,000,000 
emergency conservation funds for 
forest land purchases in twenty 


states east of the Plains. This will 
round out 42 authorized purchase 
units, within which the government 
already owns over 7,000,000 acres, 
but must buy about 8,000,000 acres 
more. 

The Forest 
mission already 
acquisition of about 700,000 acres of 
the proposed purchases, at an aver- 
age cost of $2.08 per acre. This 
forest purchase program will bring to 
quick fruition a long-cherished dream. 
Heretofore it has never been possible to 
obtain more than $3,000,000 a year for 
such purchases. Recently the sum has been 
very much smaller. The $20,000,000 will 
be expended within the next two years. 

Tennessee Valley: The new Tennessee 
River Valley Project will be the biggest 
single conservation experiment ever un- 
dertaken by the United States. It covers 
40,000 square miles, an area the size of 
Tennessee, lying in several states. The im- 
mediate activities will be the development 
of water power and flood control works, 
and the production of cheap fertilizer at 
Muscle Shoals, but reforestation, soil ero- 
sion and all other phases of conservation 
will receive attention, including “the eco- 
nomic and social well-being of the people 
living in said river basin.” 

Industrial Recovery Act: The National 
Industrial Recovery Act includes numer- 
ous broad provisions applying to conserva- 
tion. Among other things, this measure 
authorizes the administration to control 
lumber production, and to curb bad prac- 
tices on private forest lands if it desires. 
Concerning this feature of the law, the 
Directors of the American Forestry As- 
sociation say: 

“It is common knowledge that American 
lumbering always has en and still is largely 


a process of destructive exploitation of forest 
resources. While serving the wood require- 


Reservation Com- 


8 


has approved the oat 


By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


ments of the nation with high mechanical skill, 
it has converted vast sections of our land into 
a public liability. 

‘The American Forestry Association views 
the Industrial Recovery Act as an unparalleled 
opportunity to begin rehabilitation of the forest 
industry along sound lines of economic stability, 
sustained yield management, and general public 
welfare. It believes that the authority given the 
industry to control production obligates it to 
guarantee to the American people the conserva- 
tion of the forest resources. It calls upon the 


government to exercise such authority as may be 
necessary to achieve enforceable performance.” 





Ohio raises raccoons for stocking purposes 


We are in thorough accord with this 
recommendation, and hope that practices 
which have wasted forest resources, ruin- 
ed watersheds, and destroyed wildlife and 
recreational values may be curbed. 

Flood Control and Water Purification: 
The authorities in charge of the public 
works feature of the Recovery Act con- 
template the construction of numerous 
flood control reservoirs, also to give the 
states and municipalities assistance on 
flood control and sewage treatment works 
by making outright grants of 30% of the 
cost of labor and materials. Now is the 
time for every municipality to stop dump- 
ing filth into public waters. 

That feature of the public works pro- 
gram appropriating $400,000,000 for high- 
ways can also be used to help wildlife 
restoration if local agencies will see to 
it that plans are included for impounding 
waters above every highway fill. Bridge- 
dams can often be built without additional 
cost. 

Black Bass Work Continued: One of 
the best tests of conservation sentiment 
in Congress was the appropriation of 
funds to continue the black bass adminis- 
trative work of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
an item that was written into one of the 
appropriation bills on the floor of the 
Senate, and approved by the conference 
committee after a hard fight. Without this 
federal activity the interstate shipment of 


black bass for market 
never be stopped. _ 

Conservation Bills Pending: Among the 
important bills pending when the special 
session adjourned, which will retain their 
status for action when Congress recon- 
venes on January 3, 1934, are the Duck 
Stamp Bill (S. 1658 and H. R. 5632) to 
provide funds for a federal waterfowl pro- 
gram, before the Senate for action; the 
Everglades National Park Bill (S. 324 
and H. R. 2837), passed by the Senate and 
before the House for action; and to stop 
dumping refuse in navigable waters (H. 
R. 94), in the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Among the undesirable bills are H. R. 
5209 and H. R. 5205 to turn over to the 
Territory of Alaska the sole re- 
sponsibility for administering the 
game, fur and fisheries resources. 
While ultimately Alaska should be 
vested with this responsibility, the 
American Game Association and 
other organizations are opposed to 
these proposals at this time. 

The next session of Congress can 
be persuaded to pass the Duck 
Stamp Bill and the Everglades 
Park Bill. It can be done if you 
will help! 
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ADVISORY BOARD MEETS 


HE Migratory Bird Advisory 

Board, which has been re- 
vamped.and increased by Secretary 
Wallace of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, met in 
Washington on July 10 to consider 
recommendations for 1933 water- 
fowl seasons. 

Waterfowl breeding conditions 
throughout the principal breeding 
range are reported to be consider- 
ably improved over former years, 
but certain species have not shown 
up as favorably as hoped for. 

Dispatches from Regina, Saskatchewan, 
state that the prairies are entering what 
is known as “a new Bruchner cycle, and 
will have plenty of rain for possibly the 
next eleven years, in the opinion of Hon. 
James F. Bryant, Saskatchewan Minister 
of Public Works.” 

A Bruchner cycle is said to last 33 
years from drought to drought, and is 
divided into three periods of 11 years 
each: a wet phase, a progressive drying 
out, and then a drought. 

The members of the present Advisory 
Board are Messrs. Lee Miles, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, chairman; Seth Gordon, 
Washington, D. C., secretary ; William C. 
Adams, Albany, N. Y.; Brooke Anderson, 
Chicago, Ill.; Sam G. Anderson, Hutchin- 
son, Minn. ; Newell B. Cook, ‘Salt Lake 
City, Utah; J. N. Darling, Des Moines, 
Iowa; William L. Finley, Jennings Lodge, 
Oregon; Arthur F. Foran, New York, 
oy Y.; J. W. Harrelson, Raleigh, N. i 

Lee LeCompte, Baltimore, Md.; S. 
ee Chicago, Ill.; William B. lhe 


Saginaw, Mich.; Nathan Moran, San 
Francisco, California; Frank B. O’Con- 


nell, Lincoln, nee T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, New York, N. ; Edwin H. Steed- 
man, St. Louis, Mo. William Steinbren- 
ner, Missoula, Montana; Herbert L. Stod- 
dard, Thomasville, Ga.; George J. Stobie, 
Augusta, Maine; Wm. J. Tucker, Austin, 
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Outstanding Conservation 


Texas; and Mrs. Wm. L. Wilson, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Of these Messrs. Brooke Anderson, 
Darling, Finley, Foran, Harrelson, 


O'Connell, Steinbrenner and Mrs. Wilson 
did not sit on the Board last year. The 
regional plan of representation, adopted 
by former Secretary Hyde, has been dis- 
continued, all now being members at large. 

The Board’s recommendations are un- 
der consideration by the’Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and will be announced in the 
next Bulletin. 


TAX LANDS SOLUTION 


VERY state with wild lands has its 

tax delinquent land problem. Many 
states have been in a quandary as to their 
disposition. Now Pennsylvania, with 
something like 1,000,000 acres of tax de- 
linquent lands on her hands, has found 
a solution that will no doubt be adopted 
by other states. 

“The Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
and cooperating groups sponsored a bill 
in the recent legislature to enable counties 
and townships to take over such lands 
without the customary auction sale. They 
may in turn sell the lands either to the 
Department of Forests and Waters or 
to the State Game Commission, or hold 
them for county forests. 

When sold to the state either for ad- 
ditions to state forests or for state game 
lands, to be used either as public hunting 
grounds or for refuges surrounded by 
hunting grounds, the state assumes the re- 
sponsibility of paying a small fixed annual 
charge for school, road and county pur- 
poses. 

The passage of forest lands from pri- 
vate into state ownership in Pennsylvania 
has now brought holdings for the public 
interest to the point where they comprise 
over one-sixth of the total forested area 
of the state. State game lands alone ag- 
gregate almost 400, 000 acres, and the total 
of federal, state, county and municipal 
holdings is something over 2,250,000 
acres of the 13,000,000 acres of Keystone 
State’s forest lands. 


WILDLIFE WORK CUT 


ILDLIFE restoration has suffered 

terrific cuts this year. Only a few 
states and provinces will carry on at any- 
thing like their former pace. 

Federal activities have been hit espe- 
cially hard. Every conservationist heartily 
endorses President Roosevelt’s drastic 
economy program, but the necessity for 
eliminating or curtailing fundamental ac- 
tivities, especially research work, is view- 
ed with concern. 

The Biological Survey and the Bureau 
of Fisheries have not been able in the 
past to do many things which the hunters 
and anglers desire. With the current re- 
ductions the prospects are worse than 
ever, 

The Biological Survey will receive 
about $1,000,000 of the $1,356,000 appro- 
priated for the 1934 fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, a cut of 27%. This will be 44% 
less than the 1933 appropriation, and 55% 
less than 1932. This means temporary fur- 
loughs or dismissals for some of the al- 
ready inadequate staff of federal game 
protectors, superintendents of wildlife 


refuges, and scientific workers who have 
been studying wildlife diseases and super- 
vising game management experiments. A 
large reduction in the predator and rodent 
control staff is anticipated. 

The Bureau of Fisheries will be com- 
pelled to operate with $1,315,000 of the 
$1,765,000 appropriated for 1934, a cut of 
26%. This will be 33% less than the 1933 
appropriation, and 55% less than 1932. 
This bureau will be compelled drastically 
to reduce its hatchery operations, to re- 
vert to the obsolete method of stocking 
helpless fry and small fingerlings, to dis- 
miss scientific workers, including the men 
who have made it possible to increase 
state hatchery productivity, to lay up nu- 
merous patrol boats, and otherwise to re- 
strict operations. 

The Forest Service has been cut 23% 
below the 1934 appropriations, and 43% 
below the 1932 figure. The National Park 
Service has been reduced 25% below 1934 
appropriations, and 53.5% below 1932. 
The majority of the cuts in these two bu- 
reaus was on roads and trails work, for 
which they will receive very large sums 
from the Public Works Program—some- 
thing like $40,000,000 to $45,000,000. The 
Biological Survey and the Bureau of Fish- 
eries will share also in the public works 
funds, but their allotments have not yet 
been announced. 

It takes years to build up an organiza- 
tion to do conservation work, and it is 
hoped that the next Congress will take 
steps to restore trained personnel and 
basic wildlife activities. 


GOVERNOR KUMP SCORES 


we Virginia’s new governor, dur- 
ing his campaign last fall, pledged 
a new conservation program for that state. 
Since Governor Kump stood squarely be- 
hind his pledge during the recent special 
session of the legislature, “there is reason 
for believing that West Virginia is on 
the threshold of an extremely active pe- 
riod of statewide conservation work,” says 
Prof. E. L. Lively, President of the 
Wildlife League of West Virginia, the 
principal supporting group behind the 
“new deal.” 

“His efforts resulted in the creation 
of a conservation commission of five from 
the state at large, and a director of con- 
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servation who has almost dictatorial pow- 
ers,” concludes Professor Lively. 

The new Conservation Commission will 
replace the former Game and Fish Com- 
mission of three men. The commissioners 
will be appointed for six-year periods, as 
will the director of conservation. 

The function of the commission is to 
act as a policy- -governing body, and no 
member of the commission or the director 

“shall be a candidate for or hold any pub- 
lic office other than that of a member of 
the commission; nor shall he be a mem- 
ber of any committee of a political party.” 
In case they become candidates for public 
office or accept a place on a political com- 
mittee they automatically vacate their of- 
fice on the commission. 


MYSTERY SOLVED 


HE fish tagging mystery that has 

kept Connecticut’s anglers guessing 
has been solved. The little identification 
tags hidden in the body cavities of 13,000 
legal-sized trout, stocked in that state’s 
public-owned or leased streams, were in- 
serted by making a small slit in the side- 
wall, which healed up quickly. 

This method of tagging fish was de- 
vised by one of the experts of the United 
States Biological Survey, Mr. Robert A. 
Nesbit, stationed at the Harvard Biolog- 
ical Institute, Cambridge, Mass. 

“The most satisfactory type of tag is 
this internal mark or belly tag,” says the 
Bureau of Fisheries, “a flat strip of 
bright colored celluloid bearing a serial 
number and complete instructions for its 
return, Although it may be less conspicu- 
ous than external tags, there is no danger 
of its being lost. A surprising number of 
these markers have already been returned 
from various tagging experiments with 
trout, weakfish, croakers, scup and other 
species. 

“The Connecticut experiments represent 
the first large-scale use of this method 
in fresh water work,” advises the Bureau. 
“Its success demonstrates the possibility 
of using tagging experiments as a spec- 
tacular demonstration to sportsmen of the 
value of stream stocking, and for checking 
the relative value of various stocking pro- 
cedures.” 

Connecticut got a large return of tags 
by offering prizes for certain numbers. 
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The 


“TUNIOR!” the man called. 

The boy did not answer, and 
Robinson of Belmont looked over 
his shoulder to learn the reason. 

He had just passed his son, who was be- 
tween the shafts of a small wagon, in 
which sat a large setter dog holding 
the reins in his teeth. The boy was not 
aware that his father had spoken to him 
because his whole attention was now 
given to changing places with the dog. 

“Junior!” called his father 
the second time. 

Looking up, while he 
fastened the last buckle 
hitching dog to wagon, the 
lad answered, “Sir?” 

“Come here, Son!” 

The boy, climbing into 
the wagon, drove the old 
setter to where his father 
stood close by the matrons’ 
kennel. As he called 
“Whoa!” to the dog-horse 
his face lit up and his round 
pink cheeks shone with 
excitement. His ears had 
caught the low whine of 
newly born puppies coming 
from the small house. 

“Old Lass got pups, hasn’t 
she, Dad? And you prom- 
ised me the pick of them 
all, didn’t you, Dad?” al- 
most whispered the boy. 
Turning to the dog, he 
commanded, “Drop, Don! 
Don’t you move! Can’t you 
hear? Old Lass got pups.” 

The old dog dropped to his haunches, 
and the boy ran to the kennel door, call- 
ing to his father, “I saw them first. She’s 
got six, and don’t you forget that I’m 
going to have the pick.” 

The soft, velvety hazel eyes of Bel- 
mont’s Lassie shone with pride as she 
raised her head to greet her visitors. 
Satisfied with the master’s pat of affec- 
tion and approval, she dropped her head 
back, lying out straight. Between her 





At times he would 
lie before the 
blazing logs in the 
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front and hind legs the puppies, with 
eyes closed tight, rooted, squirmed and 
whined. 

Junior knelt down, taking in his hands 
first one and then another of the wrig- 
gling balls of fur, some almost snow- 
white, others spotted here and there 
with black. After the manner of a judge 
he shoved their furry hair the wrong 
way to make sure that next to the skin 
were tiny black hairs, which would later 


grow out to “tick” the white with black. 
His expression showed his satisfaction— 
they would all be speckled. Their heads 
were examined, their legs inspected. 
their chests measured by the spread of 
his chubby hand. Finally looking up, he 
inquired, “Is old Don their daddy?” 

Being assured of their parentage, he 
looked them over again, one by one and 
with care, and arose with eyes turned 
to the old dog sitting in the shafts. 


year 


“Well, Son, which is your choice?” 

Again the boy looked at the puppies 
and back at the old dog, pausing for a 
minute or more, deep in thought, as 
though trying to settle a great question. 

“I'd rather have Don,” he answered 
slowly. “I'll trade you my pup for him.” 

His father’s tone expressed his sur- 
prise. “Why, old Don is as good as 
yours now. He's getting too old for field 
trials, and except for the few shooting 
trips I take with him you 
have him all the time any- 
way. You may, of course, 
continue to play with him 
and have one of the pup- 
pies, too. By the time the 
puppy is old enough for the 
trials you will be big enough 
to attend them.” 


UT the child had seen 
something in the soft 
depths of the old dog’s eyes, 
as he looked from him to 
the puppies and back again, 
which seemed to say, “You 
cannot love us both— 
choose.”’ And the boy made 
his choice. 

“No, Dad, I want Don 
for my very own. You 
write the American Field to 
change the name of his 
owner on their books to 
John F. Robinson, Jr. I'll 
lend him to you when you 
want to go shooting, and 
you can keep the puppy.” 

“All right,” agreed the father. 

Without again looking at the puppies, 
the boy went back to old Don, his face 
shining with the joy and pride of pos- 
session. He climbed into the wagon, call- 
ing, “Get up, Don! What you sitting 
there for? Don’t you know you're 
mine—all mine?” 

Robinson followed them with his eyes. 
The dog’s face, too, seemed to wear a 
smile; at any rate, the wag of his tail 
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Don Junior would 
have provoked a fight 
had not the wise old 
dog refused to 


listen to his / 
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expressed his satisfaction. The two 
made a picture that the father loved, 
and he watched until boy, dog and 
wagon stopped by a pile of leaves at the 
far end of the great lawn. 

His thoughts, as he watched the boy 
filling the wagon with leaves, were in- 
terrupted by the voice of his wife. 
“Which did he select?” 


OBINSON explained. “I wish he had 

taken the puppy,” he went on to 
say. “That litter of puppies represents 
the best blood lines it is possible to get. 
Old Lass has in her veins some of the 
blood of almost every setter champion 
on this side of the ocean. And she is an 
individual that few can equal. You re- 
member that she was runner-up to Don 
when he won his championship. Don in 
his day was the greatest bird dog that 
ever quartered a field. A pup from that 
mating should make a champion.” 

He stooped down to examine each 
puppy carefully. Lifting one in his 
hand, the better to see his good points, 
he continued: 

“I wish Junior had taken this one. 
While of course no one can tell much 
about a puppy at this age, there is 
something about this little devil that 
makes me believe he will develop into 
a winner. By the time he reaches his 
all-age year, two years from next fall, 
Junior will be twelve, old enough to 
attend the trials and follow the dogs on 
horseback. If he could see his very own 
dog—one that he had raised from a 
puppy—win during his first taste of the 
sport, there would be no doubt about his 
love for a bird dog. And you know, 
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somehow I feel that if a boy has a dog 
to love and field trials for which to plan 
during his idle time, he will never go 
far wrong. Most of the boys that go 
downhill get shoved over the brow dur- 
ing the time they’re loafing.” 

“But there can be no doubt about his 
love for Don,” said the mother. 

“True enough, as far as the love 
goes, but for the young there must 
be a thrill. You never had a dog you 
loved win a championship. You can’t 
understand just what I mean. Don is too 
old for Junior ever to see him run in 
a field trial. He was at his peak when 
he won his championship, and that was 
two years ago. I can see that 
he has gone back ever since 


then, and for that reason I haven't run 
him again. I don’t believe I could bear 
to see him defeated.” 

“Don’t forget your promise not to 
take Junior to a field trial till he’s 
twelve.” Mrs. Robinson’s low, musical 
laugh avowed her confidence in her 
husband’s word. 

“Yes, I remember,” he said, “and you 
see by that time the dog will be ten 
years old. No chance.” 

Robinson stuck to his selection of 
the choice puppy of the litter. Dog 
lovers and fanciers from all over the 
country, hearing of a litter of puppies 
by Champion Belmont’s Don out of 
Belmont’s Lassie, wrote, wired and came 
to negotiate for the purchase of an off- 
spring of two such dogs. To all Robin- 
son’s answer was the same: “I am keep- 
ing the one with both ears black. You 
may have your pick of the others as 
long as they last.” 


HE hour was late—long past the 

boy’s bedtime. Many times he had 
nodded as he lay on the floor in front 
of the log fire of early spring, his head 
pillowed on the neck of old Don. His 
mother had repeatedly suggested that he 
go to bed, for Daddy would be very 
late getting home. Each time, however, 
came the same request: “Let me wait 
to see what Don’s puppy did in his first 
puppy trial.” And the mother had not 
the heart to refuse. 

Don heard the car first and went to 
the door, where he gave a low bark. The 
boy, knowing the meaning of the dog’s 
actions, jumped to his feet and ran to 
the porch in time to see two headlights 





turn from the highway into the drive. 

“Heel!” demanded the boy. “I want 
to be first.” And the dog obediently 
dropped back behind his young master. 

The silver cup, unwrapped, on the seat 
between the man and the young dog 
answered the unasked question, but 
Robinson’s greeting was: “Well, Son, 
Belmont’s Don Junior ran the best 
puppy race I ever saw; it was better 
than most derby races.” 

“Mother, old Don’s puppy won!” 
cried the boy. “Dad's got the cup!” 


LMOST every return from the pup- 

py trials down the circuit was a 
repetition of the first. Sometimes the 
trophy did not represent the first award, 
but always the son of Champion Don 
had been placed. The papers and sport- 
ing magazines wrote of his triumphs. 
Dog lovers came out of their way and 


missed _ trains, 
losing a day, 
to visit Bel- 


mont and see 

this future set- 

ter champion. 
Rich men offered 
fabulous prices 
and begged Rob- 
inson to set his 
own price. 

The young dog’s 
derby year was 
even more sensa- 
tional than his 
puppy season. He 
had started ten 
times, winning eight first places and two 
second, and on the latter occasions the 
sports writers had criticized the judges. 
They had decided in favor of dogs find- 
ing the most birds and handling them 
more like finished hunters, rather than 
in favor of the dog that raced all over 
the country, giving little heed to his 
handler and paying but scant attention 
to birds when he found them. The critics, 
however, claimed that a derby was not 
supposed to be a finished bird dog. 

Be this as it may, Belmont’s Don 
Junior finished his derby season as the 
greatest sensation that had been known 
in bird-dog history for many a year. 
Some critics claimed that they had 
never seen such derby performances at 
any time by any other dog; others 
acknowledged that while some of the 
great dogs of the past had run one or 
two races that would stand in the class 
of those made by Don Junior, no dog 
had ever lived that was as consistent a 
winner as the son of Belmont’s Don 
and Lassie. 

All highly bred dogs are very sensi- 
tive. It did not take Don Junior long 
to absorb the praise which was con- 
stantly being poured into his ears. No 
peacock ever paraded before its admir- 
ing mate with more lordly air than did 
this much pampered son of Don strut 
before man and dog alike. Especially 
did he seem to delight in showing his 
superiority to his sire. 

The older dog, who was allowed the 
freedom of the lawn, or for that matter 
of the whole estate, had from the very 
time that his offspring had been able to 
wabble about on uncertain legs spent 
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some time each day nosing around the 
woven wire of their kennel. And when 
the last of the young dog’s brothers 
and sisters had been shipped to their 
new owners, the older dog had spent 
much time each day near the one re- 
maining son. At times he would be at 
the big house, lying in the cool draft 
of the great halls or before the blaz- 
ing logs in the living-room, the sea- 
son determining his choice, when the 
incessant barking of the younger dog 
indicated loneliness. Then the old cham- 
pion had always left his comfort and 
gone to him. Standing with his nose 
pressed through the wire until it touched 
the moist muzzle of the young dog, the 
sire had communed with the son. 

This imparting of wisdom from age 
to youth at these meetings perhaps ac- 
counted, in part, for the glory that now 
shone round about the youthful hero. 
But his excessive pride made him for- 
getful of that wisdom and resentful of 
old Don’s overtures. In fact, he seemed 
to hold his sire in such contempt that 
when he was being exercised on the lawn 
or near-by fields, and they were to- 
gether, it would undoubtedly have pro- 
voked a fight had not the wise old dog 
seen the impropriety of it and refused 
to listen to the growls and snarls of 
Don Junior. 


HE feeling of contempt and in- 
solence characterized the young 
dog’s attitude not only toward his sire 
but toward all other dogs: none was his 
equal; all must be shown their in- 
feriority. But his keen dislike for his sire 
was probably intensified by a feeling of 
jealousy, for no visitor to his kennel 
ever failed affectionately to stroke the 
old champion’s head by way of greet- 
ing; or if he happened not to be near 
by and failed to show up, there was 
always an inquiry as to his health and 
whereabouts. Almost always, too, these 
visitors expressed the hope that the 
younger dog would develop the bird 
sense and wisdom of his great sire. 
Most of them had seen the old setter 
in action and, having seen, could never 
forget. 
That sense which all dogs have in lieu 
of language had given the future hope 
of setter lovers an understanding of 
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their speech, and it was fuel to the fire 
of jealousy and hatred already kindled 
in his dog heart. 

Old Don understood too—there was 
little he did not understand—and the 
understanding hurt. As far back as he 
could remember he had been treated 
with respect and kindness by both dog 
and man. At first he had tried to over- 
look the sulks and growls of his off- 
spring, hoping, perhaps, as many a man 
has done, that time would change the 
disposition of an ill-natured son. But he 
had wearied in the waiting, and, wise 
old dog that he was, he now stayed away 
from his persecutor and found comfort 
in the love and companionship of his 
young master, at whose side he spent 
every possible minute. 


HE boy stood at the kennel gate, 
his hair still rumpled, his eyes dulled 
from looking into darkness through a 
long and lonely night. For the first time 
since he could remember, old Don had 
not slept on the rug by his bed. On the 
day before the doctors had decided that 
dog hair was causing his little sister's 
asthma, and Dow had been banished 
from the house. Henceforth the old dog 
must spend his nights and such time as 
he was not with the boy away from the 
house, in the kennel with his hostile son. 
The chill of the mid-fall air just at 
sunrise the boy did not feel. With face 
unwashed and hair uncombed, he was 
unmindful of breakfast, almost ready. 
He looked at the old setter and laid his 
hand on the nose pressed through the 
wire to greet him. The dog’s tail beat 
against the fence; both were silent. 
The young dog, who had recently re- 
turned from the state circuit of field 
trials, with all-age laurels as great as der- 
by and talk of champion ringing in his 
ears, lay in the door of his house. There 
was a look of contempt in his insolent 
eyes. He had no time for old dogs or boys. 
Leaving for breakfast in 
response to his mother’s third 


call, the boy promised, “I'll Tr, iy, 
be back directly.” v7 , 


He was as good as his word, 
and as soon as he had fed 
Don the two headed fér the 
stubble fields behind the barn, 
the boy with a twenty-gauge 


gun under his arm in proper huntsman 
style, the dog at his side. 

“Don’t you hate him, Don? Durn 
him, he isn’t anything but a race-horse 
anyhow. One of these leg dogs that uses 
his legs instead of his head. He isn’t a 
bird dog like you. Even if he has won 
a lot of cups, you won a championship. 
What’s he got to be so stuck up for? 
I wish we could show him. I bet you 
could beat the tar out of him.” So the 
young hunter muttered as he trudged 
along, and the dog, seeming to take com- 
fort in his master’s voice, stayed at his 
side instead of ranging ahead. 

Fortunately for both dog and boy, the 
day was Saturday. Soon the thrill of 
the hunt had made their grief a thing 
forgotten. In the excitement of “find,” 
“point” and “shot” their grudge, for the 
time being at least, vanished like a night- 
mare after awaking. The dog seemed to 
realize that he was the teacher and the 
boy the pupil. His points were as pic- 
turesque as though he had judges and 
gallery behind him, and after the flush 
and shot he _ respectfully remained 
steady, as if expecting a bird to fall, not 
moving until ordered on. When once in 
a great while a bird did fall, he waited, 
as if working for a veteran, for the com- 
mand “Dead bird! Fetch!” Then he re- 
trieved the bird with a pride equaled 
only by that of the young hunter. 


T was not until lunch hour that the 
boy remembered his grudge, and 
then he remembered other things too. 
Sitting under the old elm by the side of 
the spring, Don stretched at his feet, 
he thought as boys, inactive and alone, 
will think. The morning’s hunt, being 
fresh in his mind, claimed first attention. 
He went over (Continued on page 56) 
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How to make a substantial cork decoy which will stand hard usage 


By ‘THOMAS S. KNAP 


O you still remember how heavy the bag of decoys 
seemed when you came back that last day of hunt- 
ing? Maybe, too, you haven't forgotten how unpleas- 
ant picking up was that day with the wind blowing 
out of the north and the ice starting to form on the puddles. 
I know of only one way to save yourself all the grief in 
duck shooting, and that is by not going. If you refuse to stay 
home—and I can't blame you—I may be able to save you at 
least a portion of the heavy work. 
The idea of using cork in decoys is not by any means new. 
I have on several occasions in the past purchased cork de- 
coys. While most of these were better than the wooden ones, 
they all had their weak points. Furthermore, the cost was al- 
most prohibitive. 
There are three major advantages of the cork decoy over 
the wooden one. First, its weight is less than two-thirds that 


Cork template at left. Wood template at right 











Head with dowell and rod stock and complete assembly 











of the all-wood variety. Second, it floats much higher in the 
water and can be seen at a greater distance. Third, the cork, 
if left rough, looks like the real thing when painted. 

All the cork decoys I have purchased had the disadvantage 
of being fragile, and quite often the heads would come off at 
very inopportune times. With this in mind, I have built and 
tried out several different kinds during the past three years 
and have finally arrived at an entirely satisfactory and prac- 
ticable type and one that will take a lot of hard knocks. 

It requires surprisingly few tools and materials to make 
cork decoys. The labor involved, after you know how, is about 
two hours per unit if you buy the heads, and three hours if 
you make your own. 

The materials necessary are as follows: common pine lum- 
ber one inch thick, eight inches wide, planed on both 
sides; wood rod stock one inch in diameter; slabs of insulat- 
ing cork three inches thick; a can of water-proof cement. 

The cork can be purchased from a number of sources; it 
comes in pieces twelve inches wide and forty-eight inches long. 
The grade I like best has the cork rather finely ground, but 
any of it will do. The glue used in the manufacture of this 
material will withstand a good deal of moisture, as it is de- 
signed for use where dampness is present. 

Use the kind of water-proof cement that is made for put- 
ting canvas on decks of boats and laying linoleum in damp 
places. As the entire venture depends on this item, care should 
be taken that the cement is the best you can buy. 

If you carve the heads, you will need some two-inch-thick 
clear spruce and some half-inch stock for dowell pins. 


IRST, make two templates, one for the outline of the 
cork, the other for the wood base. I make these templates 
from stiff wall board, but cardboard will do. The cork tem- 
plate should be the full size of the finished decoy. The ones I 
have made are 12 inches long and 6 inches wide at the widest 
point. Suit yourself on these dimensions if you do not like my 
ideas as to size. The two screw holes shown in the first illustra- 
tion are for holding the template snug to the cork while cut- 
ting. The template for the wood base is exactly the same as 
the other excepting for length, which should be 1034 inches. 
Two large holes should be made in this template, to show the 
position of the counterweights, which will be described later. 
Your first job will be to saw up one of the cork slabs into 
eight blocks which will be approximately 12 inches long, 6 
inches wide and 3 inches thick. Screw the cork template to 
one side of this block and saw around it. 

Take your wood template, lay it on one of the pine boards 
and mark out with pencil the outline of the base, not for- 
getting the counterweight holes. Saw out one or more of the 
bases from the outline. If you have a small band-saw, so 
much the better and faster for both operations. 

Your next job is to put a liberal amount of the water- 


Base before counterweights were poured 
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proof cement on one side of the base board, put the cork on 
top of it with the edges matching, put an uncemented base 
board on top and apply four clamps to this cork-wood sand- 
wich. The first assembly should stand twenty-four hours to set. 

When the clamps are removed, the next step is to attach 
the head. If you have bought the heads, they will come to 
you with a half-inch dowell pin extending from the neck about 
1% inches. Take a piece of the one-inch rod stock about 3% 
inches long and bore a hole in one end to a depth slightly 
greater than the length of the dowell in the head. Put some 
of the water-proof cement on the dowell and shove it into the 
hole just bored. This should be a good close fit, and the top of 
the one-inch rod should be flush with the bottom of the head. 


EXT, take an expansion bit and set it to bore a hole the 

exact size of the rod. Try it out first on a scrap piece of 

wood to see that the hole made by it just takes the round rod 
and no more. When you are sure 
the bit is set correctly, take your 
wood-cork assembly and select a 
point on its longitudinal center line 
three inches from the front end. 
Bore a vertical hole, starting in 
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13g inches in diameter, and with it bore two holes in the 
» inch deep, the 


positions marked. The rear hole should be % 
front hole 34 of an inch deep. 

In the center of each of these holes drive a wood screw, 
allowing the head to project into the hole about 14 inch; a 
34-inch No. 12 screw will be about right. Pour these two holes 
full of lead, but don’t have the lead too hot, only hot enough 
to be fluid. I find a bullet mould-ladle very handy for this job. 

For attaching an anchor cord to the decoy, take a gouge 
and make a depression on the center line about an inch from 
the end of the base. Then drive in a galvanized staple strad- 
dling this cut; drive it in so that the top is flush with the base. 

I make my anchor cords with a one-inch galvanized ring 
tied in about six feet from the decoy end. At that end 
I use a small brass snap-hook such as is used to attach a 
trolling spoon to a swivel. This, of course, snaps into the staple 
on the decoy. On every other decoy there is a cord only three 
feet long with a snap-hook at both 
ends; one end goes to the decoy, 
——— and the other to the ring on the 
anchor line of the other decoy. 
This twin method of fastening 
makes you carry and handle only 
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Take the head assembly and 
put some water-proof cement on 
the outside and bottom of the rod, 
then drive it to the bottom of the hole just bored. The neck 
should come up snug with the face of the cork. If it doesn’t. 
cut enough off the bottom of the rod so that it does. 

Turn the assembly head down and find the hole made by 
the tip of the bit. Into this hole drive a good, husky inch-and- 
a-half wood screw about No. 12 wire. When the cement has 
set, the head will never come loose if you have done a good 
job of fitting. 

To form the body, use a very coarse flat rasp, the kind a 
blacksmith uses to manicure a horse, and then finish off with 
a somewhat finer wood rasp. Don't have any thin portions 
at the tail end, and don’t attempt to do much forming except 
just to round the body over at the top and to see that the 
cork and wood match at the bottom. The head makes a fine 
handle during this forming operation. 

Your work now is about finished except for a few small but 
important details. 

I have found after some little experience that a decoy with 
a flat, flush base is to be preferred. By this I mean one that 
has no screw-eyes or lead weights projecting from the bottom. 
This type of decoy rides better, and when the weight cord has 
been wound around the body it can be set out quickly by 
holding the head in one hand and tossing the weight with the 
other. The cord will slide off freely over the tail, saving you 
minutes in setting out. 

The assembly you have just finished should show on the 
bottom the position of the two counterweights. These are on 
the longitudinal center line and positioned two inches and four 
inches from the end of the wood. Get a Forstner bit about 


A finished canvasback decoy 





Drawing of section through decoy 


the decoy about two inches up 
from the bottom. Do this with . 
something stiff, so that the cement 
will be forced into the openings of the cork. The reason for this 
last move is that, while your cork is damp-proof, it might, on 
total immersion, disintegrate after long exposure. This two-inch 
band of cement will come well above the water-line and, with two 
coats of paint, will entirely prevent the water from getting in. 


HE color you paint will depend upon the heads: i.e., the 

kind of decoy. If you make black-duck decoys, you will 
need very little paint, just enough to hide the edge of the 
base board and a few touches of black here and there. You 
will find the cork is almost exactly the shade of the feathers 
of the “blackie” and not far from that of the female mal- 
lard. Use flat paint and put the darker color on first, then the 
white while the other is still wet. 

Now for some weights and costs. 

The above-described decoys complete, but without anchor 
or cord, weigh 2 pounds 2 ounces with the large or jumbo 
type of head. With the standard head they weigh 1 pound 14 
ounces. A somewhat smaller all-wood decoy weighs 2 pounds 
14 ounces; so you see we have gained a pound or more on 
each unit and have a decoy that will show up as far as a 4- 
pound one. If the twin method of fastening is used, there is 
an additional saving of % pound on each unit. 

The total cost of materials per unit is from 60 to 80 cents, 
depending on the number you make and how good a shopper 
you are. 

The last time I bought cork decoys I paid over $3 each for 
them and they went to pieces in two years. I'll leave it to 
you. Is building your own worth the effort? 
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Above—When two 
bucks lock antlers in 
battle, one or both 
animals are usually 
dead before man dis- 
covers them 


Below—S portsmen 
gathered to try to 
separate the two 
bucks, but every ef- 
fort to force the ant- 
lers apart proved 
unavailing 











































































Above—These two 
bucks were found be- 
fore exhaustion and 
starvation had sapped 
their strength 


Center — It was 
thought that the lock- 
ing horn could be 
cut off with a high- 
power rifle, but the 
bullet drilled a clean 


hole (see arrow) 


Below—Finally Ray 
Ruske sawed off the 
two prongs that held 
the deer together, 
and they went on 
their way, no worse 
for the experience 
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The unusual—where bucks with locked antlers were separated without loss of either animal 
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EDITORIAL 


Ducks to Date 


NLESS all signs fail, we are going to have a 

good duck flight this fall. It might seem pre- 

sumptuous for me to sit here in New York 
City in the middle of the summer and predict that 
throughout the country we are going to have good 
shooting this fall and winter. But they have had rain 
in the North. 

Reports which Fietp & StreAm has received from 
the Canadian breeding grounds have been particu- 
larly gratifying after the lean years during the period 
of drought. In many cases, sloughs that have been 
dry for the past several years are now bank-full. It is 
true that all reports received have not been so satis- 
factory, but the majority of them have told of plenty 
of water and good hatches of birds. 

One subscriber from Saskatchewan reported that 
in his section the crows had eaten practically all of the 
first laying of duck eggs, but that apparently the ducks 
were not discouraged and many of them laid a second 
clutch. Luckily the crows were not able to find the 
second nests, due to the fact that the luxurious growth 
of the later season furnished the necessary protection 
from the searching eyes of the black thieves. 

The usual tales of entire flocks of baby ducks be- 
ing killed by crows were, of course, received. These 
sad stories will be heard each year until some adequate 
means is found to control the crow pest. 

Reports on breeding conditions from the states that 
produce wild waterfowl are not nearly so encouraging 
as the reports from Canada. However, even these are 
far more satisfactory than the gloom which has come 
forth the last three or four years. The black duck in 
particular has bred prolifically the past spring. In 
many sections, blacks have bred where a young duck 
was a curiosity. This species at least seems to be defin- 
itely on the increase. 

The Advisory Board, which gets together once each 
year and makes recommendations to the Secretary of 
Agriculture as to necessary regulations for migratory- 
bird shooting, met on July 10. No announcement 
has been made concerning its deliberations, and we 
cannot, therefore, at this time publish anything definite 
as to length of seasons, bag limits or other possible 
changes in the laws which govern the sport. 


NE conservation organization, national in scope, 
has gone on record as favoring an open season of 
forty-five days instead of last year’s season of sixty. 
However, it is my belief that the waterfowl season 
throughout the country will at least be as long as it was 
last year. I do not think that there is the slightest possi- 
bility of the season’s again being cut down to thirty 
days, although there is also a demand for this in cer- 
tain sections of the United States where the shooting 
has been very unsatisfactory the last two or three 
years. 
It seems to me there is a possibility that in some 
states the season may be lengthened or the opening 


date changed, but nothing definite can be announced 
until after the Secretary of Agriculture has acted 
upon the recommendations of the Advisory Board. 
Complete seasons and regulations governing all forms 
of migratory-bird shooting will be printed in the 
October issue of Fretp & STREAM. 

In the past it has been the tendency of American 
sportsmen to become greatly exercised over conserva- 
tion measures when game was scarce and never to 
raise a hand for the future when the crop was good. 
If the shooting is good this fall, many militant pro- 
ponents of the Federal refuge bill will stop fighting 
and be satisfied to let things drift. This is most un- 
fortunate. Although the duck situation looks better 
today than it has for several years, we should not stop 
fighting until the Dollar Duck Stamp Bill has been 
passed and the birds have thereby been guaranteed nest- 
ing, resting and feeding grounds for the years to come. 


URING the rush of important legislation at the 
last session of Congress, the Duck Bill did not 
have a chance, but the Special Committee on Conserva- 
tion of Wild Life Resources of the United States 
Senate is preparing to start the battle afresh when 
Congress assembles again, and it will need your help. 
A new bill was introduced at the last session. While it 
was not acted upon, it will maintain its position on the 
calendar for action when Congress convenes. It is 
practically the same as the old measure introduced by 
Sen. Harry B. Hawes, with the exception of the dis- 
tribution of funds. 

The new bill—S. 1658 in the United States Senate 
and H. R. 5632 in the House of Representatives— 
provides that not less than 75 per cent of the money 
collected through the sale of a Federal Duck Stamp 
costing $1 shall be used to acquire, administer and 
Maintain refuges, and not more than 20 per cent shall 
he used for the enforcement of the present Migratory 

3ird Act. This leaves 5 per cent for administrative 
purposes at Washington and for the printing and dis- 
tribution of the stamps. 

Many states have heen busy acquiring and improving 
duck-breeding areas. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
is being used in several of the Northern States to estab- 
lish and improve suitable areas for waterfowl. Never- 
theless, to assure the future of waterfowl shooting, 
the Federal Duck Stamp Bill must be enacted into 
law. Every man who has derived pleasure from the 
pursuit of waterfowl in the past and every man who 
expects to hunt these birds in the future should make 
known to his Senators and his Representative the fact 
that he endorses the Duck Stamp Bill a hundred per 
cent. When this measure becomes law, the future of 
the wild duck in this country will be assured. 
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Hunting waterfow!/ on an Indian reservation in the Southwest 


suade the Judge. I don’t know why 

a judge should have such eternal 

confidence in his own opinions. But 
it is so, and I have not yet found a way 
of pointing out tactfully that the blood 
is in his stomach while he is making up 
his mind. 

Outside the overpowering solemnity of 
the court-reom I have alluded to this 
physiological phenomenon. I have hinted 
that even if something stirred above his 
Adam’s apple I wouldn't give fifteen 
cents for a forty-acre field of his ideas. 
He has always acted as if it did not 
matter, and he has always answered the 
duck call when I cut loose with it over 
the telephone. Sometimes I wonder what 
court stenographers think about the 
noises that come from his instrument. 
Probably they take them down along 
with the rest of the testimony. 

During fishing trips I told the Judge 
yarns about canvasbacks that always 
visit lakes up north in the early part 
of the season. I tried to convince him 
we should go up there for the opening 
day, but at such times his manner sug- 
gested he wished to say less than nothing. 

When the season came round, I drove 
into town and made a last desperate at- 
tempt to talk the Judge into going. He 
sat on his sunlit porch quietly smoking 
cigarettes and blowing wisps of smoke 
toward the capitol dome. His grave. 
thoughtful face indicated that he was 
digesting roast lamb and Olson v. Mul- 
cahy. I was not sure he had heard me 
at all until he said calmly that he did 
not suppose I should ever be able to 
separate fact from fancy. 


[ =<; never been able to overper- 
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However, the day before the duck sea- 
son opened we were bumping over what 
was left of a road along the Chama 
River. Several hours later we plowed 
through the last few miles of mud and 
stopped on a little rise. Below us 
stretched a broad lead-colored lake. 

As it was getting along toward sun- 
down, we soon quit gazing and followed 
cow trails that wandered over mud flats 
and sage-covered hills bordering the 
lake. Mudhens skittered out of the 
tules, and duck after duck took to the 
air. We studied the rising birds as close- 
ly as our lurching car permitted, and 
identified mallards and pintails and 
spoonbills; but no canvasbacks. Not 
one. And at that time of the year there 
should have been many more shallow- 
feeding ducks. 


HE drought, we agreed, had cer- 

tainly wrought havoc with the duck 
crop. The Judge kept his opinions under 
his hat, but I knew pretty well what he 
was thinking. He is one of those persons 
whose natures are so warped that they 
cannot take anything on trust. He must 
have evidence—even from one who 
prides himself on understatement. 

We had come prepared to make camp 
at the foot of a ridge, where, at exactly 
12 M. on the following day, we hoped 
to begin helping the ammunition com- 
panies declare dividends. As luck would 
have it, the wind was blowing a gale and 
a heavy black cloud bank was creeping 
up in the west. There was only one sen- 
sible thing to do, and we did it. We 
turned around and drove slowly back, 
hoping to find shelter of a sort. 


There are but two cabins on the lake. 
In the hunting season they belong to the 
first parties that move in. The swank 
class A cabin is of adobe. Its tin roof 
leaks only here and there, and the boards 
nailed across the window openings keep 
the wind from blowing your hat off. It 
has a board floor too, which permits you 
to spread out your blankets and bones 
evenly. On the whole, it has more com- 
forts than the less confined parts of the 
reservation. This can hardly be said of 
the other cabin—that is, under all con- 
ditions—but with only a wind blowing, 
it, too, has some advantages over trying 
to cook and sleep outdoors. Its logs 
break up the air into lesser drafts, and 
the flat dirt roof keeps some heat in. Out 
of season it is occupied by Indian cattle 
and pack-rats. From October 16 to some- 
time in November, duck hunters elbow 
out the cows. The rats simply move up 
in the log cabin, and down, under the 
floor, in the adobe. 


ROM the other side of the lake we 

could see the last rays of the sun 
flash from glass and nickel, which in- 
dicated cars in front of the adobe. This 
meant it was occupied. We would not 
sleep there, and the high mountain 
country gets mighty cold at night in 
November. We took turns glancing up 
at the leaden sky while we made three 
miles an hour toward the other cabin. 
And there was the Major, a well-known 
duck hunter, wearing a proprietary air 
and strolling around in front of that 
precious log shack. The Court began at 
once to experiment with some pieties. 

Fortunately, as we soon learned, the 
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Major was just looking the place over. 
A sort of military inspection. We moved 
in at once before some one else looked 
it over. 

Sage burning indoors has an odor that 
defies description—that is, I had always 
thought so until the Judge sniffed the air 
and let his depraved imagination play 
with zoological comparisons. Soon odors 
of pork sausage and coffee mingled with 
sage smells. 

After supper the hunters in the adobe 
shack paid us a visit, and we all went 
into conference. We concluded, after 
two hours of talk, to sleep late the next 
morning because the season did not open 


‘until noon anyway; but ducks were 


whistling overhead in the starlit sky 
when we crawled out to see why the 
sun was not up. 


WE reached the top of our ridge a 
half hour before we could legally 
shoot ducks, and “the sky was full of 
them. Out on the lake a hunter in a boat 
stirred up flock after flock, and as they 
banked and turned and the sunlight glis- 
tened on their breasts I forgot the notes 
I had signed in the last six months. Al- 
though the dragging hands had not yet 
come together at twelve, I did not 
breathe a cupful of air while those birds 
made up their collective mind and swept 
right over me. Big ducks, too. 

By the time the first gun sounded, 
most of the large flocks had disappeared. 
The first duck I brought down was a 
spoonbill, and the spoonies kept coming 
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Apaches and Ducks 


over for an hour in twos and threes. 
Near by, the Judge was doing a good 
deal of shooting. He was performing as 
usual—missing easy shots and then pull- 
ing one out of the sky that had every 
right to get by. Now and then he walked 
half-way to my blind to ask when the 
canvasbacks were coming. 


Y sundown we had fourteen ducks 
in the bag. And what a variety! 
Mallards, spoonbills, baldpates, sprigs 
and one bluebill, but not a canvasback. 
Clouds had been gathering since about 
four o'clock, and the sky was now solid- 
ly filled with heavy, lead-colored clouds 
and the light had, gone. We were about 
four miles from camp. Ordinarily, four 
miles means eight or ten minutes of 
driving. Not so in the Apache reserva- 
tion. 

When we finally had our car loaded, 
a few stray snowflakes came floating 
down. Pretty soon we were driving 
through a blinding curtain of snow. 

Our morning’s trail across the flats 
had been obliterated, and we soon lost 
our way. About, that time the car be- 
gan to boil. From churning along in low, 
we thought. The Judge, still looking for 
facts, got out to investigate and found 
our fan belt broken. 

While he tried in vain to mend it in 
front of the headlights I tried to fill the 
radiator with muddy water scooped out 
of bog holes with the top of our empty 
vacuum jug. We didn’t dare keep the 
headlights burning long because the bat- 


tery had to be kept up in order to start 
the car in the morning. We both knew, 
too, that the nearest garage which could 
service our car was about a hundred 
miles away. Moreover, the snows up 
there come early and keep right on com- 
ing, and once a car is abandoned it may 
stay there until spring. During the past 
winter the natives had been able to get 
out only on snow-shoes. 

Perhaps things looked worse than they 
actually were because we were both tired 
and hungry. We had been up since be- 
fore dawn, and we had not dressed for 
a snowstorm either. 


bp sinertade the fan belt we plowed 
along again in the general direc- 
tion of camp until we were stopped by 
a small stream. It was not more than a 
foot wide, but it had cut a two-foot gash 
in the soft ground and we could not drop 
down into it and climb out like a tank. 
Neither of us could remember crossing 
that stream on any kind of a bridge. 

I got out and plodded through the 
mud and snow, hoping to find some 
place to cross, but beyond the glare of 
the headlights I could not see my own 
feet. The Judge turned the car as well 
as he could this way and that, trying to 
pick up a crossing with the headlights. 
At last, after we had both given up, he 
shut off the lights and engine, and we 
just sat there in the dark listening to the 
motor cool off. 

The snow seemed to fall faster and 
faster, and it was growing colder. We 


These Indians showed nothing of the swift efficiency of white cowboys 
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made up our minds at last to abandon 
the car and start out for camp on foot, 
but the Judge wanted to try once more 
to run around that stream. He started 
the motor and turned on the lights, and 
our tired eyes blinked at a horse’s legs 
just visible where the light died out in 
the driving snow. We made out, too, 
eagle-beak taps hanging below the 
horse’s barrel and the flapping wings of 
a pair of leather chaps. I could not see 
the rider, but I called out in arroyo 
Spanish, which is the language most like- 
ly to be understood in the back country. 


HERE was no reply. The horse and 

rider just slipped silently into the 
gloom. I got out and ran in the direc- 
tion they had taken and would have 
gone smack into them if the horse had 
not snorted and shied. 

The rider grunted a few unintelligible 
words, and I knew he was an Apache. I 
asked him in simplified English if he 
knew how we could get across that 
stream, pointing at it as I spoke. With- 
out answering he spurred his horse, and 
I followed. Not thirty feet from where 
we had stopped were some logs covered 
with dirt, and there were the ruts where 
we had crossed that morning. 

The Indian waited until we were 
safely over and then rode ahead for a 
way to be sure we were safely on the 
road to camp. He was a fat, good- 
natured buck. He spoke a little English, 
but no Spanish. None at all. 

We boiled all the anti-freeze mixture 


Field & Stream 


out of the radiator getting back to camp, 
but did no harm to the motor. It had 
taken us exactly three hours to drive 
four miles. After supper we mended the 
fan belt with some ham string and cop- 
per wire and went to bed at eleven 
o clock. 

The Major kindly ferried us across in 
his boat the next morning. We had had 
enough of trying to drive to the ridges 
in our car. At 5:45 A. M. we were ready 
to shoot, only there was nothing to shoot 
at. Gradually the sky brightened. The 
sun came up. The clouds vanished. By 
nine o’clock we had collected a half 
dozen ducks, but there had been no 
morning flight. ‘ 

Not a fluffy white cloud broke the 
solid blue of the sky. Below, scores of 
coots dotted the mirror-like surface of 
the lake. I lay in my blind and basked 
in the warm sunshine and smoked. On 
a distant hillside some coyotes tuned up 
their insane chorus. 


HE Judge raised up in his blind 

and pointed toward a hilltop where 
a solitary horseman was silhouetted 
against the cobalt sky. His huge hat 
suggested an Apache. Soon two more 
big-hatted riders came over the crest. 
One man got down, turned his pony 
loose, and disappeared in the sage. Al- 
most at once three or four shots were 
fired. The loose horse started to buck 
down the far side of the hill. I wondered 
idly at the cause of the shooting. Coy- 
otes perhaps. Still, Navajos do not kill 





coyotes, and maybe Apaches have the 
same complex. It was all right with me 
either way. 

Later on, a tall Indian rounded a 
point, pushing about two dozen cows 
along the lake shore toward us. When 
they were directly below, he turned his 
pony up the hill and rode straight to my 
blind. Meanwhile the fat buck we had 
met the night before jogged along the 
top of our ridge and joined the tall In- 
dian. I greeted them in English. Not 
baby talk or pidgin-English, but the 
kind you would use to a policeman. 


HE fat Indian smiled broadly, and. 

the thongs holding his large bat- 
tered hat were lost in the folds of his 
big fleshy face. “What you shoot?” he 
asked. 

“Ducks.” I threw a baldpate out of 
the blind. 

“Big ducks not here yet,” he said. 

He dismounted and sat down with the 
duck in his lap, pulled out a colored 
wing-feather, and spoke jerkily to the 
other Indian. They both laughed, and he 
went on pulling out feathers. “When 
gets cold, big ducks come,” he said. 
“Gotta freeze other lakes first.” He 
pointed northward with a chubby hand, 
and the quirt that dangled from his 
wrist traced an arc in the dirt. 

A flock of ducks whistled ovérhead. I 
had not seen them coming. The fat In- 
dian jumped up, and both shouted for 
me to shoot. More ducks were circling 
over the lake, (Continued on page 61) 


The branding was done with stamp irons and a running iron 
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| Death in the Moonlight 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
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Death was upon me. I was at 
close quarters with a white 
shark of huge proportions 





Third-prize winner in the “Narrowest Escape from Death Contest” 


F at night you happen to be standing 
up to your shoulders in salt water, 
when the wind is still and the tide is 
tranquil, in a creek not far from the 

ocean, and you suddenly feel’a strange 
warm wave softly climb your neck and 
fondle your throat, all I have to say is, 
look out! I was so standing one moon- 
light night when just such a ghastly 
wave began to get intimate with me. 
Then terrible things happened, there in 
the murky water and the misty moon- 
shine. A monster of the deep tried to do 
me to death—that’s what happened. To 
this day I carry the physical scars of 
that encounter; and there’s a scar on 
my mind too, a mute testimonial of my 
ordeal on that dread night. 

My older brother and I had gone 
fishing down to the mouth of Ramshorn 
Creek. It was not sport with us, but a 
business. For several years we literally 
fished for a living. At night we used the 
gill-seine profitably in the mouths of 
creeks on the young flood-tide. After 
setting the net entirely across the mouth 
of a creek, we would divide forces. I 
usually stayed by the seine and took out 
the mullets, whiting, school bass and 
other table fish as they gilled themselves. 
My brother took an oar and wandered 
up the edges of the creek, striking the 
water and otherwise disturbing the fish 
so that they would make a break down 
the estuary for the bay. 

It was so on this night. I went into the 
water with no premonition of trouble. 
It was routine, and I had long been used 
to it. My raiment consisted merely of an 
old pair of trousers. 

Deep night lay over the wide Caro- 
lina marshes, the mazy creeks that me- 
andered lazily through them, the dim 


hummocks, the purple wall of the pine- 
wood that marked the line of the main- 
land to westward. Far off could faintly 
be heard the soft roar of the surf falling 
sleepily on the drowsy shores of Cape 
Romain. Moonlight silvered the scene, 
touching with tender radiance the frayed 
reeds, the glimmering oyster-banks, the 
gleaming tide. But the light was not 
brilliant; a lacy mist lay here and there 
over the dim waters and the marsh. 

I could hear all the night noises, with 
which I had long since been familiar: 
the rush of a school of fish in the shallow 
waters on the bay-edge when a porpoise 
got after them; the melancholy grunting 
croak of a great blue heron; the mellow 
fluting of the willets; the weird intoning 
of a great horned owl from the dense 
red cedars on a lonely hummock. These 
sounds might make an amateur uneasy; 
but I was used to them all, and it was 
with our customary unconcern that my 
brother and I staked one end of our 
seine at the north side of Ramshorn 
Creek, and then, paying out the net as 
we rowed across the mouth, staked the 
other end at the south side. We had the 
long, winding estuary closed off. The 
boat we tied just outside the net, so that 
I could conveniently throw the fish in as 
they were gilled. 


HERE was a lot of phosphorescence 

in the water that night, and I could 
distinctly see the pale fiery outlines of 
some fish as they struck. But I did not 
enter the water until several energetic 
captives had begun to make it foam wild- 
ly near the surface. By this time my 
brother was two hundred yards up the 
creek, shouting and spanking the water 
with his oar to frighten the fish down. 


When I thought that we had about 
a dozen mullets and sea-trout gilled, 
I waded into the warm water to be- 
gin taking them out. The water at 
its deepest part took me about the 
shoulders. I worked my way to the far 
side of the net and was almost half- 
way back across, with the water up to 
my breast, when suddenly it happened. 
At the time I had my arms raised above 
my head, a big fish in each hand, just 
ready to heave them into the boat. 


EFORE this sinister stranger struck 

me, and just as I threw the poised 
fish, I was dimly aware of a monstrous 
show of phosphorescence and of a dia- 
bolical shape almost beside me. The next 
second the Thing massively brushed my 
left leg between the knee and the thigh, 
and instantly the salt water burned me 
like fire. When I ran my hand down in 
the water to see what had happened, I 
found that my trouser leg had been 
rasped away where this malignant phan- 
tom had bruised me, and that my leg 
was raw and bleeding. 

At the same moment there came that 
ghoulish warm wave fondling my throat. 
In that creek mouth, there in the moon- 
light, with my brother far away, Death 
was upon me. I knew it. I felt it. 

I was at close quarters with a white 
shark of huge proportions. He had 
drawn blood by rushing against me; his 
hide, as rough as sandpaper, had frayed 
both my clothing and my flesh. I looked 
wildly about and tried to discern in the 
water the position of this ruthless terror 
of the deep. I did not know which way 
to run. And all the while the placid moon- 
light slept on the world, and the willets 
fluted, and the (Continued on page 57) 
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Typical whitetail country—lakes, swamps and timbered ridges 
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An article that will 
help you bag a buck 


OR a quarter of a century “big 
game” in America has meant 
mainly the smaller animals of the 
deer kind. The buffalo, antelope 
and elk practically passed out of the 
picture long ago, and today only the for- 
tunate few are able to bag the mountain 
sheep, goat or grizzly. The moose is 
within reach of a good many hunters, 
especially in Canada, but it is the deer 
—whitetail, mule or _ blacktail—that 
must provide the thrills for the vast 
majority of American hunters who use 
the rifle. That is why, I suppose, there 
is a sort of established technique of deer 
hunting—more rules of the game to be 
learned by the novitiate than in the case 
of any other big game. In the case of 
moose, elk, sheep or grizzly it is mainly 
up to the skill of a guide. 
I can lay little claim to expertness as 
a Leatherstocking. Though I have hunt- 
ed and killed all three kinds of deer, it 
has been only in the last ten years that, 
on account of concentrating on the coast 
blacktail, I have learned something of 
the real lore and delights of this sport. 
But better still, I have been privileged 
to accompany really good hunters—life- 
timers at the game—and besides what 
I have learned on my own, I have picked 
up much from the teachings of my bet- 
ters. Sometimes, when the thumping 
hoofs of a big buck are giving me the 
laugh, I feel that what I do not know 
about deer stalking would make a rather 
sizable book. However, I need but look 
back to beginnings to be sure I have at 
least learned a lot. 
As deer are hunted from far north to 
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Deer Flunting! 


far south and from coast to coast, it 
follows that the technique of stalking 
must vary considerably. If you are 
hunting whitetails in say the half-grown 
burns of northern Ontario, where deer 
are not very numerous and you trail the 
quarry on the snow, you must work to 
a different formula from what you will 
use on blacktails of the dark coastal 
forests where snow seldom falls and is 
a nuisance when it does. 

There are also some rather deep- 
rooted differences in the deer them- 
selves. Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, the coast blacktail and the white- 
tail of the East show close affinities in 
their behavior. The Western animal is 
not so smart, but this is probably be- 
cause of his lack of “education.” This 
is really no great disparagement, for few 
will quarrel with me when I state my 
belief that the white-tailed deer is the 
brainiest of all our North American 
game. In comparison the big mule deer 
is rather witless. 

When you rout a white-tailed buck 
from his bed, nine times out of ten he 
will scoot into the nearest hollow or 
draw and get away clean, showing only 
a taunting wave or two of his flag. A 
blacktail will perhaps do the same, 
minus some of the flag-waving, though 
he may run up his short flag; but the 
mule, unless thoroughly frightened, is 
apt to run to a high spot and stop and 
look back. Blacktail and mule are more 
easily rattled in surprise. 

The white-flagged gentleman has al- 
ways a plan in his head. He may be 
peaceably scratching the back of his ear 
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with a hind hoof when he spots you, but 
he will get out of his tracks without 
waiting to get that hoof down. He can 
think like lightning—the highest test of 
animal intelligence. Yet aside from dif- 
ferences in country hunted, the climate 
and the mentality of the kind of deer, 
there are certain fundamentals that ap- 
ply to all trailing or stalking. 
Almost every boy scout knows that 
to find keen-nosed animals you must 
hunt against the wind. But except in 
fairly level country and in a good breeze, 
this is often very difficult to do. In rough 
topography the air currents swirl around 
in a most fickle manner. The only con- 
solation I know here is that sometimes 
the deer may be unable to locate you. 


ONCE stopped upon a knoll, and 

soon a little white-tailed doe started 
below me at about a hundred yards and 
whistled. For the last. few minutes the 
air had been shifting around. The little 
lady dashed this way and then that, 
changed her mind again and whistled and 
got angry—till she saw me, and then 
doubts vanished. It was comically plain 
that the air betrayed that deer as much 
as it did me. 

In the timber I often hunt down- 
wind, being careful to circle enough to 
keep my scent from sweeping over the 
spots where deer are likely to be. And 
in time you develop a sort of instinct as 
to such places. An up-wind course is 
first choice, cross-wind the second, and 
down-wind only when you must. 

I wonder how many deer are alive to- 
day because of tobacco smoke. I do not 
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What Counts in Deer Hunting? 


know how far a deer can catch the hu- 
man scent—it perhaps depends on the 
man. But if I, with my dull olfactory 
nerves, can pick up a smelly old pipe 
at a hundred yards, how far can a deer 
catch it? Yet I have seen a good hunter 
in the woods of the West Coast smoke 
quite nonchalantly. He said it kept him 
posted on the wind. True, but he was 
working in woods densely populated with 
deer, and on the principle of the woman 
and the street car. He never ran after a 
deer because there would be another 
along soon. This, of course, is a matter 
of numbers—woman, deer or car—and 
smoking can scarcely be defended as a 
good practice when stalking. 


OW fast should you travel? Whgth- 

er hunting by sight without snow 
or circling into the feeding ground in 
snow-trailing, doubtless most people are 
tempted to go too quickly, leaving far 
too many spots unexplored by the eye. 
If you cannot see the deer, the chances 
are fairly good that the deer cannot see 
you. The human eye is vastly keener 
than that of the quarry, but the latter 
has two advantages: first, it is standing 
still, while the hunter is on the move; 
second, it has a wonderfully keen ear. 
In stalking, the hunter must depend on 
his eye only, and thus he must explore 
every bit of the cover ahead and to right 
and left. 

So it pays to make haste very slowly. 
“Go slow. Mooch around,” says one of 
my mentors. This is particularly true of 
hunting in the morning and in the eve- 
ning. Deer are up and moving then, and 
they are more easily seen by the hunter. 
They rustle the cover; they “thump” in 
jumping logs; in the rutting season the 
bucks are reckless and on the move 
all to the advantage of the slow-moving 
hunter. A high trump is always held by 
the stationary eye, and one must always 
remember that a shift of a foot or two 
may bring into view the telltale white 
muzzle patch of a buck. I always like to 
travel a very crooked course. 

Even in the middle of the day it may 
pay to work slowly. On hearing you 
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pussyfooting, your buck may rise from 
his bed and stand that necessary fatal 
moment before he makes up his mind 
—though a whitetail usually makes it up 
before rising and comes up running. 
There is sometimes the danger of pass- 
ing deer that lie in hiding, but that is 
one of the chances. The thing to remem- 


The mule deer is an animal of the foot-hills and mountains 
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The blacktail is hunted in the big-tree country of the West Coast 






ber is that when there is no snow and 
cover is thick, a cagy deer may hide 
from you just as a grouse will—and as 
close. 

Last September I was hunting at mid- 
day out in the open burn. A good four- 
point blacktail lay within twenty yards 
of me for fifteen minutes as I stood by 
him on a stump. He probably would 
have won his game too and saved his 
life but for the fact that my comrade 
came up, talked a bit and then began 
to throw sticks to persuade himself that 
no deer was hiding in near-by cover. 
Then Mr. Buck moved—and moved fast. 
It is hard to believe that he did not 
know I was there. Usually, however, no 
matter how skilfully you may approach, 
your quarry will hear you at close 
quarters and move or bolt. 


N certain kinds of cover where there 

is little greenery within three feet of 
the ground, the hunter is apt to fool 
himself by continually mounting logs for 
a vantage point. Often a deer may be 
spotted in the thickets much quicker by 
dropping to the ground. The hunter 
would probably see more deer if he could 
travel on all fours. Once, on thinking 
I heard a sound in a hemlock thicket, 
I dropped below the greenery and saw, 
pattering away silently, the four nimble 
legs of a trotting deer. This is a good 
trick in the (Continued on page 60) 
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An early print of the Castle of the 
Schuylkill Fishing Company 


ROM time immemorial, men 
have joined together in clubs 
and social organizations for 


good fellowship and convivi- 
ality. They have drunk together, eat- 
en together, laughed together, and 
communicated their ideas to each 
other. Some societies have been long- 
lived; others have survived only over 
short periods. 

There is one social organization 
which has the high honor of being 
the very oldest not only in English- 
speaking countries, but in the entire 
world. For two whole centuries its 
members have met and dined and 
enjoyed each other’s company, never 
once allowing differences of opinion 
in outside fields to mar their social 
life. Appropriately enough, that club 
is a fishermen’s club, for there is no 
pastime known to man which makes so 
much for good fellowship and long life 
as the gentle art of angling. 

Last year the Schuylkill Fishing Com- 
pany, founded two centuries ago, in 
1732, by a small group of select men 
who had come over with William Penn 
in lis good ship Welcome, celebrated 
its 200th anniversary. Although the Fish 
House Punch has been relegated to the 
field of memory, and the woods where 
the original fishermen first met have be- 
come part of the metropolis of Phila- 
delphia, the present members of the 
Schuylkill Fishing Company are among 
the aristocracy of the Quaker City, and 
to this day they abide by the laws and 
customs which their ancestors drew up 
for themselves and for posterity. 

It is no wonder that fishing makes for 
companionship. Even as far back as the 
fifteenth century, the Prioress of St. 
Alban’s in England recognized the vir- 
tues of the sport, and in her tract, now 
the earliest printed essay available on 
the art of fishing, she advised all men 
who desired to live a long life and a 
happy one to repair to the stream early 
of a summer’s morning. There, even if 
they did not succeed in landing a good 
haul, they would receive the unrivaled 
benefits of contemplation to their soul 
and of beauty to their eyes from a day 
spent in the outdoors. 

Down through the years, good and 
true men, held high in the esteem of 
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A recent view of the Castle at its present site on the Delaware 


their communities, delivered lectures 
and wrote homilies praising the gentle 
sport of fishing with hook and line. Fish- 
ermen received their highest praise, per- 
haps, from Izaak Walton, “the common 
father of all anglers,” who advised all 
men who wanted to lead long and healthy 
lives to fish because 

The first men whom our Saviour deare, 
Did chuse to wait upon him here, 

Blest fishers were. 


It is therefore natural that “the most 
ancient and highly respectable Social 
Society in the world, unique and un- 
equaled in permanency,” should have 
been founded by a group of diligent 
fishermen who cooked and ate the 
fish they themselves caught. The only 
other social organization which was sim- 
ilar to the Schuylkill Fishing Company 
was “The Sublime Society of Beef- 
steaks,” which lasted in London from 
1735 to 1867, when it suddenly petered 
out. This organization was like the 
Schuylkill group because it too was both 
democratic and exclusive in its mem- 
bership and administration, because it 
was composed of men who waited upon 
each other in “the most, primitive ways 
of Christianity and early democracy,” 
and because it recognized only one gen- 
uine aristocracy of one man over his 
fellows, that of intellect. 

Today the fishing company’s members 
are drawn from the country’s oldest 


families. Many of them are lineal de- 
scendants of the original men. They 
meet in the very same “Castle” which 
the founders themselves built genera- 
tions ago, and the apprentices still ring 
the alarm in the steeple as a signal to 
summon the citizens to the meetings. 
Fish and fowl are prepared in the oid 
ways, and the members serve each other, 
dressed in white aprons and large, broad- 
brimmed hats. Because of the encroach- 
ments of industry, they have been forced 
to move from the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill where they were originally located, 
and are today on the historic Delaware, 
near Andalusia 


N the annals of the fishing company, 

the historian gives the purpose of the 
society as primarily convivial enjoyment 
and states that the members of the club 
attribute their personal longevity, as 
well as the peaceful life of their organ- 
ization, to the sport of fishing, which is 
conducive to contemplation—“no men 
merier than they are in their spyrute, 
nor more blameless in their lives” —; to 
their continued custom of eating for 
the most part what they themselves 
have caught, a practice that has pre- 
vented the club from turning into a 
mere bacchanalian or feasting society; 
and to the absence of servants, which 
makes for greater pleasure and a greater 
appetite because of the stimulus due to 
preparation of the food. 
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Social Club: 
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The kitchen of the Schuylkill Fishing Company at Rambo’s Rock 


On the first of May, back in 1732, 
twenty-five ardent fishermen met in a 
Colonial Hall on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill River in what is now Fair- 
mount Park, which was then separated 
by a wilderness from the city of Phila- 
delphia. There they founded the society 
whose motto has become: 


If you look to its antiquity, it is most ancient, 
If to its dignity, it is most honorable, 
If to its jurisdiction, it is most extensive. 


These men, friends of William Penn 
and members of such famous families 
as the Logans, the Morrises and the 
Whartons, convened in the home of Wil- 
liam Warner, a Quaker, whose estate, 
Eaglesfield, was half-way between Penn’s 
estate of Pennsbury and the mansion of 
Samuel Breck, another prominent col- 
onist. James Logan, who was Penn’s 
business executive in the Proprietary of 
Pennsylvania, saw in the thick woods on 
the Schuylkill an abundance of rabbits, 
squirrels, grouse, woodcock, plover, snipe 
and partridge. His friends saw in the 
river fish of all kinds and great tooth- 
someness. They drew up plans for a 
society which would have for its pur- 
pose fishing in the river and also, when- 
ever they felt so inclined, hunting in 
the rich woods. 

During the summer of 1732 the men 
met on stated days, fished, held their 
meetings, drew up their by-laws and 
cooked their own meals. In October of 


that year they met for their first elec- 
tion. By the popular procedure of bal- 
lot-voting they elected their first presi- 
dent, Thomas Stretch, their sheriff, their 
coroner and their secretary-treasurer 
as well as five members of the as- 
sembly. To this day these offices persist. 
John W. Geary, who has been a member 
since 1898, is now the president. He it 
is who well remembers*the recipe for the 
famous old Fish House Punch, which 
was made from two quarts of rum, one 
quart of brandy, three-quarters of a 
quart of lemon juice, three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar and a gill of peach 
brandy plus plenty of ice. 


HEN Thomas Stretch was elected 

president, the members of the 
Schuylkill Fishing Company celebrated 
by giving the first of their large and 
sumptuous annual banquets. The menu, 
carefully preserved to this day, consisted 
of rounds of beef, barbecued pig, sirloin 
steaks, fish and fowl which they had 
caught themselves, punch, lemonade and 
Madeira. After the meal, they told 
stories, sang songs and smoked their 
pipes. Cigars were not used by the col- 
onists then. 

The members drew up a constitution, 
and to its laws they have adhered. They 
limit the membership to thirty men. 
Members are chosen from a group of 
apprentices who must first serve a six 
months’ trial period to show themselves 
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The famous Penn fish platter and 
other valuables 


worthy. Not more than ten appren- 
tices may serve at one time. The 
privileges of an apprentice consist of 
being subject to paying dues for 
maintenance and being willing to 
stand smiling at the annual banquets 
until all the members are seated and 
served. The members may ask the 
apprentices to do any chores around 
the Castle, to assist in preparing 
meals and to help in any other form 
of domestic service which may be 
considered necessary. 

Whenever there is a vacant place 
in the membership, the members vote 
for a successor from the appren- 
tices, and the vote must be unanimous 
to insure his selection. The rites of in- 
stitution in the club are mystic. The dues 
are small; the company is not allowed 
to own any property in excess of $1,000. 


OW, as then, the company goes on 

its quiet way, fishing from May un- 
til October, giving gala annual banquets, 
inviting to their special dinners dis- 
tinguished guests from this and foreign 
countries, keeping fit their small navy 
of two skiffs, taking care of the Castle 
and preparing delicious fish fries. 

Rewards are given to the members 
who leave for fishing earliest in the 
morning, and fines are imposed on those 
men who miss three fishing days in suc- 
cession without a good excuse. A man 
was once fined five pounds for this of- 
fense. Perhaps the most important duty 
of a member is that of caterer. Each 
member in turn takes the responsibility 
of supervising the menu and the ex- 
penses for the meal on special feasting 
days. A fine is also imposed if a man 
misses his turn as caterer without a 
legitimate reason. 

The story is told of Citizen Fotterall 
whose turn it was to be caterer on Au- 
gust 11, 1843. When he arrived at the 
Castle, he found that no one else was 
present to feast with him. Nevertheless 
he determined that his catering day 
should not go unsolemnized and “re- 
paired alone to (Continued on page 63) 
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The shot was answered by a sharp, ringing crack 
as the bullet struck one of the gleaming tusks 


HIS is a true tale. The scene of 

its happening was in the heart 

of Africa, amid the bush and 

jungle of the country not far 
from the Zambezi River. 

The camp of the two white hunters 
was situated beneath a patch of trees 
on the bank of a small and sandy river- 
bed. Under another group of trees 
squatted a group of carriers, each busy 
with the usual occupations of natives in 
a hunting camp. Here one crouched 
mending a broken sandal; there another 
leaned forward to stir the contents of 
a pot of maize porridge that simmered 
over one of the camp fires; another 
busied himself in cutting up some pieces 
of meat to cook for the midday meal. 
Over all blazed the tropical sun, casting 
its fretwork of light and shade on the 
figures that sat beneath the foliage. 

The two white men were eating their 
belated breakfast, having foregathered 
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once more after their morn- 
ing’s peregrinations after game. 
At length one of them pushed 
aside his plate and felt for his pipe. 

“We've not done so badly this trip, 
Henry,” remarked Will to his com- 
panion, “though I am surprised we have 
not seen more in the way of elephant 
about. Last time I was here, there were 
quite a number of herds in the vicinity, 
and this year we haven't seen one.” 

“T noticed old spoor this morning,” 
replied Henry, “while I was following 
that buffalo, but it was ages old. It’s 
annoying having seen nothing of them; 
I was looking forward to getting my 
first tusker this trip. It’s different for 
you. You've shot several.” He glanced 
across at the tall, thin figure of his 
companion. 

The latter nodded. “All the same,” 
he remarked, “I didn’t get them with a 
rifle of a bore like that of yours. A .318 is, 
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I reckon, too small for them. That’s the 
fellow for those chaps.’ He glanced across 
toward where his double .450 express rest- 
ed against the tree-trunk. 


Henry was about to speak when there 


came an interruption. A native emerged 
from the surrounding trees and hastened 
up to where they sat. 


“What do 
queried Will. 
“Master,” 


you want, Tembo?” 


replied the native, “I 


was out over 
there col- 
lecting 
some firewood, and I came 
on the spoor of a big elephant. Fresh 
spoor—fresh since the sun rose.”’ 

Henry rose to his feet with eagerness. 
“What about it, Will?” he said. “Worth 
following, eh?” 

Will had also risen. “You bet!” he re- 
plied. “He’s sure not to have gone far 
—elephants never travel in the heat of 
the day. He’s probably resting in some 
patch of shady jungle within a mile or 
two of us. Come on.” He picked up his 
rifle and clapped on his sun helmet. 

Henry followed suit, taking the lighter 
rifle which Will had so recently been 
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condemning. Preceded by the native, 
they left the camp together. 

Some three hundred yards from camp 
the native halted and pointed to the 
ground. On a sandy patch of well-worn 
game path were the footmarks, so clear- 
ly printed on the dusty surface that 
every little ridge and crack on the soles 
of the feet showed up clear and distinct. 
Like a line of vast, shallow stamp-per- 
forations the impressions marked the 
trail, till they were hidden from sight 
by a turn in the path. Some still-wet 
droppings dotted the ground at the 
bend. 

“Lone bull,” remarked Will. “I can 
see no marks of other animals with 
him. Big fellow, too, from the size 
of his spoor, and he should carry pretty 
good ivory.” He turned to Henry. “You 
want him more than I do; so you go 
first with Tembo. I'll follow behind. 
Say, take my rifle instead of your pea- 
shooter.” 

“Thanks, no. I know my own weapon 
best.” 

“All right, if you wish. For goodness 
sake, though, try to get a shot for the 
brain. Those small bullets of yours are 
no good for a body shot.” 


N and out of the timber of the 

forest the spoor led them onward. At 
times, where it crossed stony ground or 
soil that was covered with fallen leaves 
or short grass, it was difficult to follow; 
but by dint of careful search they kept 
the trail on the sun-baked ground. Pres- 
ently they entered a patch of jungle 
denser than any they had previously 
encountered, and with Tembo and 
Henry leading they threaded its 
shadowed defiles with wary steps. 

Tembo suddenly stopped, and Henry, 
who was close on his heels, peered 


forward over the native’s shoulder. 
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Very slowly Tembo turned his head. 
“I heard him!” he whispered. “Listen!” 

No further sound, however, broke the 
noontide silence save the chirping of 
the insects in the near-by bushes. 

The pair moved forward again, plac- 
ing each foot with the utmost caution 
lest a snapping twig should tell of their 
presence to the quarry which they knew 
to be so close. And then Tembo stopped 
with a jerk in mid-stride and, half 
crouching, pointed to the wall of foliage 
a few yards in front. 


fod first Henry could see nothing, and 
then, with the suddenness of the 
opening of a camera’s shutter, the ob- 
ject to which Tembo had pointed leap- 
ed to his eyes. Between the leaves and 
some ten feet from the ground he made 
out a patch of slate-colored skin. The 
elephant was standing motionless in the 
shade, unaware of the presence of his 
pursuers. 

With infinite care Henry stepped to 
one side, endeavoring to make out what 
part of the animal he had seen— 
whether head,gside or stern. A slight 
movement of the slaty patch, and he 
discerned a portion of the animal’s vast 
ear. It was the side of the head and 
neck at which he was looking. 

Slowly the white man’s rifle rose, and 
the silence of the forest was shattered 
by the crack of the cordite. The next 
few moments were hectic. Though the 
tale of them takes time to relate, the 
happenings all occurred in a _ few 
seconds. 

There was a violent crashing of 
branches as the elephant swung round, 
and his gleaming ivory and wide-spread 
sail-like ears appeared amid the foliage. 
With a gasp of alarm, Tembo dived into 
the thick undergrowth with the rapidity 
of a rabbit into its burrow, leaving 
Henry jerking another cartridge into 
the chamber of his rifle and stand- 
ing in the path of the oncoming 
animal. 

With a short, sharp scream and 

a shattering of impeding 


Henry could swing up his rifle, the 
great mountain of flesh was nearly above 
him. He fired upward at the great winged 
head, and the shot was answered by a 
sharp, ringing crack as the bullet struck 
one of the gleaming tusks about eigh- 
teen inches from the point. The end of 
the damaged ivory hung precariously 
for a moment, and then dropped to the 
ground. 

There was no time to reload. With a 
desperate spring Henry tried to leap 
aside into the bushes. His foot caught 
in a hidden root, and he fell in the path 
of the charging elephant. 

It was lucky for Henry that the 
quarters were so close, for the ele- 
phant was going too fast to stop or 
turn. As he fell one huge foot struck 
the ground a few inches from his head, 
driving his helmet, which had fallen off 
in the tumble, deep into the ground. 
Another great foot came down, and 
Henry felt a frightful blow on the 
thigh. His luck still held, however; the 
descending weight did not strike full, 
but came down on the slack of his 
shorts and on the outer flesh of his leg. 

The elephant swept over him, pulled 
up, and swung around to renew the at- 
tack on the fallen man. At that mo- 
ment Will, who had been following be- 
hind and had hurried forward at the 
sound of the shot and the elephant’s 
scream, found himself a few yards from 
the enraged pachyderm. At the im- 
minent risk of his life, Will swung up 
his rifle and fired at the bulk that 
towered above him, in order to divert 
the elephant’s attention from Henry. 


HE animal let out another scream 
of rage and made straight for his 
new aggressor. With the quickness of a 
practiced hunter, Will jumped forward 
and sideways, the thundering mountain 
of meat and bone passing him almost 
within touching distance. Round swung 
the man, expecting the beast to renew 
the attack, but he never turned. He 
crashed away through the forest till the 
sounds of his passage died away in the 
distance. 
Will ran to (Continued on page 74) 


‘ The elephant was standing motionless, unaware of the 
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Padding a wood splint with pine needles 


Placing a broken forearm upon the 
padded splint 


Bandaging two splints upon the forearm 
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If your companion broke his arm or his leg, 
would you know what to do and how to do it? 


HENEVER circumstances 

reward me with a hunt- 

ing or a fishing trip, I pre- 

fer to travel light, wheth- 

er by car, water-craft, packhorse 
or afoot. And naturally, the more 
I invade North American game 
lands, the better knowledge I have 
as to what constitutes the essentials 
of the modern outdoorsman’s equip- 
ment. While we all have our own 
ideas and preferences as to what 
our packsack or duffle bag should 
include, I think I shall encounter no 
argument when I say that the most 
important part of a sportsman’s 
equipment is that which he carries 
within the gray matter of his skull. 
The brain is capable of ‘“pack- 
ing” a vast “load” which is likely 
to become greater, even though 
drawn upon constantly. Therefore, 
in discussing first-aid treatment of 
backwoods emergencies I shall deal 
primarily with the outdoorsman’s 
mental equipment. It is better to 
know what to do for an injured 
companion with the aid of crude 
equipment than to have technical 
knowledge and no supplies at hand. 
I am presuming that you are one 
of the many American hunters and 
fishermen who might be prevailed 
upon to carry a pocketful of rec- 
ommended first-aid necessities or. 
better still, a compact first-aid kit. 
In other words, I hope you are the 
kind of a man who would rather 
be safe than sorry, particularly 
when the margin of safety may de- 





The front tails of a shirt may be used as a sling 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


pend upon what you may absorb from 
a brief but concentrated study of the 
subject of fundamental first aid. 

The primary purpose of first aid is not 
exactly to cure an injury but rather to 
put the victim of an accident in a con- 
dition most favorable for further treat- 
ment by physician or surgeon. In the 
case of minor hurts, however, immediate 
and proper treatment may mean that a 
wound will heal itself without difficulty, 
especially as the subject is likely to be 
a hardy physical specimen. But where 
the injury is fundamentally serious, the 
first-aider may be the means of saving 
a victim from fatal hemorrhage, severe 
pain, an infected wound, a crooked leg 
or a stiff joint. Indeed, upon intelligent 
first aid may depend the future happi- 
ness of a friend, if not his life. 


ET us assume that you and a part- 
ner are hunting in a rugged coun- 

try where it is frequently necessary 
that you climb among rocks, fallen 
trees or along mountainsides. Careful 
as you may be, there is at any time a 
chance that one of you may fall and 
suffer serious injury. In order to give 
you the responsibility of a test case. 
suppose your companion has the mean 
luck to tumble down a steep bank. You 
hear his cry and hurriedly come to his 
aid. He is lying on the ground just be- 
low a shelf of earth, groaning with pain, 
and you guess logically that he has suf- 
fered a bad fall. What would you do? 
At a glance you may be able to de- 
termine whether or not he has any 
broken bones. An arm or leg twisted 
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in an unnatural position may show this. 
If the indications are not so obvious, he 
is likely to complain of severe pain in 
the injured limb. Then you may be able 
to observe a somewhat inconspicuous 
deformity. However, if you are doubt- 
ful as to whether or not there is a frac- 
ture, assume that there is one and treat 
it accordingly. Other symptoms of frac- 
ture are loss of function, and perhaps 
unnatural mobility, and grating of the 
ends of the bones. 

A compound fracture, of course, will 
have a piece of bone _ protruding 
through the skin or an ugly wound 
where the bone has punctured the skin. 
In this contingency the wound should 
always be treated before the fracture. 
Treatment of wounds in general will 


be described in a later discussion. 
The mention of 
symptoms of frac- —_— 
ture has not been 


made with any sug- 
gestion that you 
should move a prob- 
able broken bone in 
order to observe the 
fracture, but they are 
important factors in 
diagnosis. You might 
do great harm in pur- 
poseless manipula- 
tion of a fractured 
limb, possibly mak- 
ing the break com- 
pound. Just accept, 
under the circum- 
stances, that your 
friend’s arm is 
broken or that you 
believe it to be brok- 
en, and your obser- 
vation reveals no 
wound. It is up to 
you to give him first-aid treatment. 

What should be accomplished is im- 
mobilization of the part. You must fix 
the broken arm so that it cannot be 
moved. Do not attempt to set the arm 
back in its original position, since this 
ordinarily requires more skill than you 
are likely to possess. However, you can 
fix the injured arm between crude splints 
so that it cannot, by movement or con- 
tact, become further damaged. 


PLINTS may be made from anything 

rigid, such as an ax handle or other 
piece of wood, a rifle or gun-stock, a 
fishing-rod case or even a tightly rolled 
piece of canvas. Whatever it may be, it 
should be well padded to insure protec- 
tion for tender places along the injured 
limb. For example, a piece of wood may 
be padded adequately upon the side 
which is to touch the skin with grass or 
pine needles held in place by a hand- 
kerchief or towel. The application of 
these splints will in many cases tend to 
straighten out the arm, even though you 
are not actually trying to set it. 

Exercise great care in undressing the 
injured man. First, uncover the in- 
jured limb. If the break is near the 
wrist, place one splint along the inside of 
the forearm from finger tips to elbow, 
the other upon the back of the arm. The 
hand is also held rigid by the splints to 
eliminate any possible twisting of the 
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wrist, which might make the broken 
bones cross and perhaps rub against each 
other. Should the fracture happen to 
be near the elbow, a single splint placed 
upon the inner side of the arm may be 
sufficient. A broken upper arm should 
be bound with padded splints from 
shoulder to elbow and from armpit to 
elbow, respectively. 


NCE in correct position, splints are 
held firmly in place by belts, neck- 
ties, handkerchiefs, towels or strips torn 
from old cloth or canvas. These band- 
ages should be secure, but must not 
constrict circulation. Now you have 


your splints arranged, but you may 
further immobilize the arm and add to 
the convenience of your subject by fix- 
ing it in a sling. A strong sling may be 





Splinting a fractured lower leg with a rifle 


made quickly by adjusting a belt or a 
large bandanna handkerchief around the 
splinted arm and neck. Or you may 
conveniently pin the front tails of a coat 
or shirt securely to the upper part. 

Your patient will probably feel weak 
and sick as a result of the shock which 
accompanied his fall and injury. It is 
very important that you should re- 
member to maintain his circulation and 
strength by keeping him warm and by 
giving him stimulants, such as a tea- 
spoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
in a glass of water, hot coffee, tea, or 
even fresh water. 

Never attempt to rush a victim to a 
doctor for further treatment until the 
broken bone is held firmly in position 
by splints, bandages and sling. 

A broken finger is not particularly 
serious unless, of course, it happens 
to be the one which presses the trigger 
of your rifle. It is well, however, to 
place a padded splint under the mem- 
ber and to wear the entire arm in a 
sling, to protect it from almost unavoid- 
able contacts. 

In a case where a hand has been 
crushed, several bones are likely to be 
broken. Here, again, do not investigate 
the extent of the injury, but assume 
from the pain and swelling that there 
are several fractures. Now apply a 
broad splint along the palm of the hand. 
from the middle of the forearm to the 





finger-tips, and bandage it carefully. If 
the extremity crushed is a foot, the 
splint is placed along the sole. 

Let us consider that your unfortunate 
partner has suffered a broken leg. His 
shock is great, and he will require a 
stimulant and should be kept warm by 
additional clothing thrown over him. He 
is lying upon his back. Gently you 
move his broken limb into a position 
alongside his uninjured leg. 

The fracture is in his lower leg, and 
you will need two splints, one from the 
crotch to the instep, the other from the 
hip bone to the instep. For the outer 
splint you have handy a moderately 
heavy rifle; for the inner splint, a long 
ax handle or a split branch of a tree. 
Paddings for these splints may be a 
rolled jacket or sweater, and bandages 
the same as used up- 
on the broken arm. 

The good leg may 
be bound with the 
broken leg as, or as 
an aid to, the inner 
splint. Take care that 
the bandages are not 
tied directly over the 
break. If the fracture 
occurs in the upper 
leg, the outer splint 
should be sufficiently 
long to reach from 
armpit to instep. 

A fractured knee- 
cap is not uncommon 
as the result of a fall. 
Here a single splint 
should be applied in 
an entirely different 
manner. To immobil- 
ize the knee-joint, 
place the splint along 
the length of the leg 
at the back, with bandages directly 
above and below the knee. 

A fractured collar-bone is another 
common break resulting from such an 
accident. In this case your patient will 
probably complain of pain when he at- 
tempts to raise his arm. You may locate 
the deformity with your fingers, for the 
collar-bone ordinarily is quite prominent 
just in front of the shoulder. Make a 
pad of one or two rolled handkerchiefs 
and place it under the armpit. Then 
put the arm in a tight sling with the 
elbow held in close to the body and the 
hand high across the chest. This tends 
to hold the injured shoulder out and to 
prevent the ends of the collar-bone 
from overlapping. 


RACKED ribs are generally evi- 

dent because of the difficulty and 
pain in connection with breathing. What 
is necessary here is to limit the regular 
chest expansion of your subject. This 
may be done by wrapping a towel or 
other bandaging material around the ribs 
and body tightly enough to prevent him 
from breathing too deeply. Respiration 
thereafter will be less painful. 

The best treatment you can give a 
broken jaw will be to bandage it with 
two handkerchiefs. One goes around the 
head from just below the lower lip to 
the back, the other from underneath the 
chin to the top (Continued on page 58) 
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By HAROLD TITUS 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


HE Old Warden was in the hard- 
ware store this Saturday evening 
in a semi-official capacity. On the 
morrow the duck season would 


open, and there was the usual last-day 
rush for licenses. He could help out 





A while back, corn used to stand in 
shocks until spring, and chickens fed on it 


with that, leaving the boys in the store 
free to sell shells, and it is not a bad 
idea for an enforcement officer to have 
a line on who is buying the privilege 
to shoot. 

Along toward closing time the town 
grouch came in. Every town has one. 
Ours yields nothing to the grouches of 
other towns. 

“Too much!” he snorted as he count- 
ed out silver. “It’s too d much to 
pay for what you’ve got a chance to 
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He believes much can be done for this great game bird 


get. You take my money, and what do 
you give me? Just a chance to exercise 
and recollect the kind of a country it 
was when everything was free!” 

He shut his lips tight and nodded, 
looking around and trying to find some- 
body who would argue with him. 

“Everything here agman could want, 
and all free!’’ he went on. “Why, when 
I first come in here, the passenger 
pigeons were like clouds and the gray- 
ling were so thick in the streams we 
took ’em by the bucket full. We'd kill 
our deer right on the edge of town, and 
the patridges were like chickens in a 
farm-yard. Game? No end to it! 

“What’ve we got now? Pigeons ex- 
tinct, grayling gone; just a scatterin’ of 
deer and not enough pats to bother 
with, and now it’s ducks that are on the 
toboggan! Same the country over. Take 
prairie chicken, now. .. .” 

Probably he took the chicken some- 
where but nobody paid much attention. 
The Old Warden commenced filling out 
another license, and the boys weren’t 
much interested. The town grouch took 
his mad outside, perhaps satisfied that 
he had something else to crab about: 
the indifference of so many people to 
the calamities which have befallen the 
land. 

Things quieted down soon after that. 
A couple of the boys were having a 
laugh about the grouch, and somebody 
else wondered what he had ever done 
to help things. 

“Why didn’t you speak up to him?” 
Henry asked the Old Warden. “He 
wanted an argument so badly you should 
have been generous.” 

The old man smiled and shoved up his 
spectacles. 

“There’s too much lookin’ ahead to be 
done in this conservation job to have 
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much time for lookin’ back,” he said. 
“That is, unless you're goin’ to look 
back for a lesson. I’ve got little interest 
left in the party who squanders hours 
and words talkin’ about how fine things 
used to be and how the country has 
gone to the dogs.” 

He hitched himself up on the counter 
and crossed his knees. 

“It’s too bad—worse than that; it’s 
a sin—that some of our fine species 
went right out of the picture, but the 
worst part of it all is that we don't 
know more about the reasons for it. If 
we'd had the sense we've got now and 
the knowledge of things, I wonder if 
something couldn't have been done, say 
about the pigeon and the Michigan 
grayling. Maybe not; maybe so. I often 
speculate on that. 


“PUT when we think back to those 

birds and fish that are gone, it 
kind of gives me the shivers because we 
don’t go faster on some others we've 
still got and that are gettin’ down pretty 
thin. 

“Our friend, he mentioned one of ’em. 
Started to, anyhow. That was chicken. 
If he’d gone on, he’d have swore, likely, 
that the chicken was about gone and 
would .be soon, and likely there’s some 
of you who'd agree with him. It’s a bet 
that chicken would be gone before long 
if everybody looked backwards instead 
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When farming began, the pinnated grouse 7 


seemed to get along pretty well 


of ahead. Thank the Lord, some folks 
are keepin’ their eyes to the front and 
only lookin’ back to learn somethin’.” 

He stifled a yawn. He had been out 
long before sunup to be sure that none 
of the boys moved the duck season ahead 
by twenty-four hours on Mud Lake, 
where black ducks had bred in numbers. 


“WT WONDER if any of you lads hap- 

pen to know what they’re doin’ in 
Wisconsin on chicken? No? Well, not 
enough folks do. I get kind of a thrill 
out of it when I read what’s goin’ on 
there. For a fact, I do. They’re lookin’ 
ahead and gettin’ busy and seems like, 
maybe, they’re goin’ to do somethin’ for 
a mighty noble bird that'll sort of pull 
the fire of the knockers like our friend 
who expressed himself here. 

“T’ve kept close track of Wisconsin’s 
prairie-chicken investigation ever since 
it got goin’. I was 
readin’ their prelim- 
inary report just a 
few nights ago. Too, 
I was readin’ the 
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manufacturers. He calls it the Game 
Survey of the North Central States. 
It’s an interestin’ book. I wish more 
folks would read it and learn some of 
the things. By heart, I mean. 

“Tt says in this book that in all the 
states where the chicken used to be 
plentiful, except for Wisconsin, the bird 
is looked at as a goner. And then he 
says somethin’ else which hit me as so 
much the truth that I memorized it. He 
says: ‘The conservation movement has 
no right to discard these magnificent 
game birds when no real effort, other 
than ill-enforced closed seasons, has as 
yet been made in their behalf.’ 

“T figure that’s a fair statement. Time 
is past when we can throw up our hands 
and say this or that is goin’ to be extinct 
without makin’ a try to save it. They 
seem to realize that in Wisconsin. 

“Tt was in ’28 that they got busy. You 
see, they’d had prime shooting over 
there years back. Long seasons, big bag 
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Old-timers used to see great flocks of 
chickens flying as far south as Missouri 
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limits. And then, ‘long about 1904, 
things got bad. They cut the season 
down to six weeks and the bag limit 
to fifteen. That didn’t seem to help; 
so they kept nickin’ and whittlin’ 
until in ’29 they shut her up for a 
chance to look-see and find out things. 

“Now. when I say chicken, I mean 
both the pinnated and sharptail grouse. 
They overlap and mix up some on their 
ranges, and their habits are pretty much 
alike. 

“They've been on the move ever since 
this middle country commenced to be 
settled. When farming began, the pin- 
nated grouse seemed to get along pretty 
well, learnin’ to eat corn and findin’ a 
supply every year, but the sharptail is 
a little happier in wilder country and 
sticks to the fringes of timber. How- 
ever, they’ve both been crowded west 
and north for danged near a century, 
accordin’ to reports. 





- E chicken is subject to cycles, 


same as lots of other things. The 
reason, nobody knows. That’s the prin- 
cipal thing they want to know in Wis- 
consin. They’ve found a lot of diseases 
and parasites, but none that would seem 
to explain the ups and downs of the 
bird. In some places where there used 
to be lots of chickens they just disap- 
peared and never came back, I read. In 
1909 Indiana closed the chicken season 
because there were so few left that 
most folks thought they’d followed the 
pigeon. Then, by 1912, they figured that 
the state had over 100,000, and ever 
since 1915 they’ve had a fair enough 
supply to have a short open season. 
“But in the (Continued on page 59) 
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hepherds of the Wilderness 


I sing of the virgin forest, the camp under the stars and, above all, the guide 


ALF of the pleasure of fishing 
far-off lakes and streams is 
gained from the perfect com- 
panionship of one who reveals to 
you the secrets of the wilderness—your 
guide. Happy days with such stalwart 
men are recalled here in the hope that 
I may induce some readers to make 
their first trip with a guide, or to cause 
others to live again their experiences 
when they went in back of nowhere. 

My first guide I can but dimly re- 
member; even his name and face have 
vanished among the mists. We were in 
the Kawartha Lakes region of Onta- 
rio, famous then for muskalonge and 
big bass. He pushed a sturdy paddle 
and took us where there were four- 
pound bass. And there was a ten-pound 
musky on my hook, a furious devil that 
dashed madly at the copper spoon and 
required a stout club to make him lie 
quiet in the boat. The vivid green of the 
wild rice, the wind roaring over Hurri- 
cane Point, the Indian village down the 
lake, the dour hotel of gray cut stone— 
these pictures I recall, but the guide’s 
face has vanished among the mists of 
time. He was sturdy and jovial, and he 
knew his fish. Peace to his ashes. 

The second guide was Nick Sheen, a 
real backwoods Irishman. We camped 
on a lovely island in the same region. 
When Nick sneezed, he looked delight- 
fully like a monkey. His camp-fire 
stories were wonderful, and some were 
true. One scientific discovery of his is 
unique. Water is heavier at night and 
turns the mill-wheel faster! His was 
suich a comfortable personality and his 
comedy so rare that they have banished 
all memories of fishing or fish. He was 


Lewis Merry, 
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more of a nerve tonic than a guide, but 
he made my trip a success. Ave, Nick! 
I'd like to see you sneeze again. 

Four whites, two Chippewa Indians 
and three canoes—we put in at Lindsay, 
Ontario, for a 250-mile paddle, with a 
new camp each night. Zach, the father, 
was a chief of natural dignity. No white 
blood in him—deep of chest, chary of 
words, an Indian of the old school. 
Johnny was his son, a savage in every 
instinct and movement. We prevented 
his playful attempt to drag forth a 
squirrel from a hollow tree with a pick- 
erel hook tied on to a stick. Soon we 
named him Beaver, for he swam like 
that animal, occasionglly poking his head 
above water for a casual breath but 
spending most of his time below the 
surface. 

Zach’s eyes and ears were not dulled 
by reading and city noises. His vision 
was telescopic. One day he pointed out 
a deer far across a lake where the shore 
foliage blended with its brown coat. I 
stared in vain while he said, “Head is 
up. Now he’s feeding. Now he’s gone.” 


NEVER saw the deer, but the tracks 

were there. 

Paddling late in a velvety darkness 
which prevented my seeing the bow of 
the canoe, we vainly hunted the outlet 
of the lake. It was an eerie moment for 
me. Only the stars were visible. The 
moon had not risen. 

“Over there,” said Zach, and soon we 
found the narrow outlet. 

“How could you tell?” I asked him. 

“Loon cry,” said he. “Lake was there 
—channel was here.” 

That night we slept on a solid granite 


island, for the lake shore was marshy, 
It was harder than wood, for I had tried 
a porch floor in the Rangeleys. 

Indians have a strong sense of humor, 
All reports to the contrary are due to 
their custom of maintaining a stoical 
countenance, as they do when suffering 
from pain. 

When I cut my hand, Zach said, 
“Huh! Wish I had my snake oil. Cure 
him right away. Cut my foot with ax. 
Rub on snake oil. Next day heal up—no 
scar—all well.” 


“TT must be powerful medicine,” I 
ventured. 

“Huh!” he replied with a steady look. 
“Drop it on a rock—crack it wide open!” 

Wall-eyed pike, pink-fleshed land- 
locked salmon and bass we took in suffi- 
cient quantities for our needs. Brook 
trout were caught in numbers on an ex- 
pedition by two of our party, but the 
anglers’ hearts were broken when we 
showed them a five-pound laker and a 
splintered paddle blade which, we ex- 
plained, was bitten by the irate monster. 
And they believed it, although one was 
a criminal lawyer and the other an ad- 
vertising man! 

Few bass fishermen know the thrill of 
taking their favorite fish on a fly. A 
Yellow Sally did the trick for us, and 
a nice string was caught by our lawyer 
angler. This was essentially a canoe 
trip, with long, hard water-shoveling and 
back-breaking portages. 

One night our camp was pitched near 
a blueberry patch which showed bear 
sign. Sleeping with my head against the 
canvas, I was awakened by a “shoosh” 
not an inch from my ear. Pressing my 
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flash-light against the tent, I was com- 
forted by the sounds of a hurried re- 
treat. Tracks with deep claw marks 
proved that it was not a nightmare. 

Next comes Bill Renolds of Bobs 
Lake, Ontario. He was brawny of arm 
and body, a trapper, miner, lumberman 
and husband of Kate, who dressed up 
of a Sunday by putting in her store teeth 
—a painful penance. Bill, you wrung my 
hand with misty eyes when we said our 
last good-by after many trips. You of- 
fered me free land and timber if I 
would put up a camp on your point 
among the silver birches which ever 
quiver in the breeze that sweeps Devil’s 
Elbow, where the big bass lie. 

Do you remember that day my wife 
and I took five bass in a few minutes 
on six frogs and how the last was 
gulped as it hit the water beside the boat ? 
Is the “‘meat market” still busy? You 
know I gave that name to the weed bed 
where, in any weather at any time, we 
could catch all the walleyes we wanted. 
Have you forgotten the big pike up at 
the narrows—how he rolled like a pig 
on the surface and went a good 35 inch- 
es in length? I have his head mounted 
at home now. 


O you remember Doctor D—— and 

how he broke his pet trout rod (we 
had warned him) on a big walleye in Mud 
Bay? I'll give you credit; you didn’t 
laugh that night when O. C. shook off 
a four-pound bass, thinking it was a 
“rocky.” Do you remember what he 


said about himself? And R. B., my big 
quizzical friend whose great voice rolled 
out across the water in carefree song 
as we “putted” home? He’s dead, Bill, 
from war injuries. God rest him! He 
was a gallant gentleman. What golden 





Shepherds 


Duncan Mackenzie and his friend, the blacksmith, fishing on the Margaree 


days we spent together, with the fleecy 
clouds drifting overhead and the lap- 
lap of the waves as we caught bass— 
yes, bass aplenty. 

Remember that bald-headed eagle on 
the old pine—how white his head was 
and how fierce his eyes as we came 
suddenly upon him round a bend? And 
—oh, yes—the day you shot off the wire 
snell when R. B. was fastened to the 
biggest northern pike we ever saw? You 
will never get over that, even though 
you nailed every other pike neatly be- 
tween the eyes. 

Just today I received a letter from 
Bill after twenty years. He wrote: 
“Come up for a day. The bass are 
jumping at Devil’s Elbgw, and we miss 
you. 

When I think of Josh, there comes to 
mind a day on Bob’s Lake. W. B. and 
I were fishing away up in Green Bay. 
We had taken plenty of bass, and W. B. 
was in a sportive mood. His shiner had 
been bitten away until only the head 
remained. This he splashed about and 
finally hurled it near an old green log. 

“Get out of there!” yelled Josh. “It’s 
a perch hole.” 

A perch took the bait, and as W. B. 
played him a school of fifty of the fish 
followed and another was miraculously 
hung on the same hook! On landing 
them we found that the minnow head 
and hook had worked out of the gill 
slit and the second fish had taken it. 

“Anybody can get them one at a 
time,” yelled W. B. 

We backed out as he put on a fresh 
shiner. Immediately he had a bass on, 
and it pulled like a whale. The hard, 
sullen pull of this monster kept the rod 
curved in a rainbow arc. When the 
bass jumped, I saw it was only a 2%- 
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pound fish. Here was another uncanny 
mystery—an average bass that fought 
like a demon. Finally he came to net, 
and the reason was plain. No, he was 
not hooked through the tail or the fin. 
The fish was not hooked at all! He had 
struck high, and the hook had caught 
around the line and formed a noose 
which had tightened at the edge of the 
gill covers. He was lassoed! 


HESE two unique occurrences hap- 

pened within a period of ten or fif- 
teen minutes. I have never heard of 
either happening to any other angler. 

Only one experience of mine is un- 
usual enough to fall into this class. That 
was when a dragon-fly seized my dry 
fly and tried to go away with it. My 
companion saw it, and his mouth actu- 
ally fell open as he registered surprise. 
The tackle salesman later told me that 
he had heard of birds and bats taking 
flies, but never bugs. 

Black Jack Badour, a French half- 
breed, was a child of nature. With him 
I coasted beside rocky cliffs, fishing far 
and deep. A jump from a bass away 
back seemed to have no connection 
with us, but he proved to be hooked to 
my line. No distance was too great for 
Black Jack. No water, even in Septem- 
ber, was too cold for him to go in shoul- 
der-high to seine minnows. To me he 
was kindness itself; but when he de- 
cided to marry, he loaded his rifle and 
ordered a meek man out of his cabin 
and away from his wife and children, 
whom Jack took over to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. Backwoods justice 
nodded approval, and they lived hap- 
pily ever after, with the family showing 
a healthy increase. 

Never can I (Continued on page 65) 
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THE ABYSSINIAN BUF- 
FALO IS A_ LARGE 
BROWN FORM 
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WOOD BISON, RANGIER 
AND LESS MASSIVE OF 
SHOULDER THAN THE 
PRAIRIE SPECIES, STILL 
LIVE IN THE ORIGINAL 
WILD STATE IN CANADA 






iy BANTENG, OF TROPI- 
-- LIKE DOMESTIC CAT- 


THE SLADANG IS THE LARG-, 
EST BOVINE SPECIES. INDIA, 
BURMA AND THE™ MALAY 
PENINSULA ARE ITS RANGE. 
AS A TROPHY IT IS MOST 
HIGHLY PRIZED 


\ 

‘ys, SLADANG, CALL. 

\W ED GAUR IN IN. 

a DIA, STAND SIX 
FEET HIGH 















YAK, FOUND WILD AS 
WELL AS IN DOMES- 
TICATION IN TIBET. 
THE ONLY MOUNTAIN 
BOVINE SPECIES 


CAL ASIA, ARE MUCH 
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MUSK-OXEN RANGE FARTHER NORTH 


HE AFRICAN CAPE BUFFALO IS 
THAN ANY OTHER RUMINANT THE c U ° 


RATED AS DANGEROUS GAME 


THE INDIAN WATER-BUFFA- 
LO STILL EXISTS AS A WILD 
ANIMAL, THOUGH DOMES- 
TICATED EXTENSIVELY IN 
THE TROPICAL EAST Pe 


THE ANOA, OR PYGMY . = 
BUFFALO OF THE CELEBES, % — 
IS THE SMALLEST BOVINE : 





4 
THE CONGO BUFFALO IS A SMALL, 
LIGHT-COLORED SPECIES EUROPEAN BISON, OR WISENT, HAVE BEEN REDUCED IN NUMBERS TO ABOUT SEVENTY HEAD 
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Salomon Sailfish, Hisg, 


He has wtsdom, guile_and courage 


Something huge as a race-horse skitters along on its tail in a mad rush 
of fifty yards or more, leaps ten feet into the air and splashes back 


ALCONRY is very nearly a lost 

art, and yet the use of birds in 

hunting, while unusual, is still to 

be found in the United States. 
Maybe I should have said “in fishing.” 
Or perhaps it would be more proper to 
say in hunting for fish. 

Notably off Miami, the gannet, a sea 
bird with a wing-spread of some six feet, 
is employed in the pursuit of sailfish by 
charter-boat captains who really know 
their business. This bird is perhaps the 
most amiable of all agents. It requires 
no training; no food need be furnished; 
it works diligently for long hours with- 
out watching the clock, demands no time 
off for Sundays, holidays, vacations or 
illness, and receives absolutely no com- 
pensation for its valuable services. In 
fact, the gannet, being of a singularly in- 
curious mind, does not even know it is 
working for someone else. 

Many experts believe that the sailfish 
is the king of the sporting fish to be 
taken on rod and reel off the Florida 
coast. The season for its pursuit near 
Miami opens during October and con- 
tinues relentlessly until some time dur- 
ing May, although there are hardy souls 
who persist in hounding the sailfish 
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practically all the year, refusing to be- 
lieve that it may be, and probably is, 
hundreds or even thousands of miles 
away. 

Webster’s deals scurvily with this col- 
orful and much sought fellow. It de- 
scribes the sailfish simply as: “Any of 
a genus (Jstiophorus) of large pelagic 
fishes related to the swordfish, but hav- 
ing teeth and a very large dorsal fin. 
The basking shark.” 

That may do very well for a diction- 
ary, which deals briefly yet authorita- 
tively with multiple matters, but among 
the initiate the sailfish is known as Solo- 
mon, for several good and sufficient rea- 
sons. 

Solomon Sailfish, Esq., is arrayed in a 
rich glory of royal purple, of deep irides- 
cent blue, of dark sheeny silver that in 
certain lights takes on the appearance 
of gleaming gun-metal. His wisdom is 
certainly that of Solomon, with a canny 
mixture of guile that has come to be as- 
sociated with certain estimable gentle- 
men popularly supposed to go kilted in 
cool weather. 

When he escapes after a brief but 
terrific battle, Solomon Sailfish exceeds 
nine feet in length and weighs well over 
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ninety pounds. Actually in the boat, 
with the conqueror gasping above him, 
Solomon may run from three feet in 
length to something over seven feet, in 
rare cases more. If he is more than seven 
feet long and weighs more than seventy 
pounds, there is rejoicing in Miami that 
night, because a real sailfish has been 
taken. 

Presidents and lesser folk have fished 
for Solomon—and still do. Sailfishing has 
been described as a “millionaire’s sport”; 
but if that is correct, there must be 
many more millionaires than the income- 
tax figures reveal, for Solomon still is 
much sought after, even in these times 
of darkness before the dawn. 


N order that Solomon may be accepted 

as a foeman worthy of any sporting 
fisherman’s best rod, consider the size 
of the expedition that sets out against 
him. This varies with the size of the 
purse, the knowledge of the fisherman 
and the intentness of his purpose, but 
here is a typical charter-boat expedition: 

A 35-foot trunk-cabin cruiser, well 
found and seaworthy, with twin screws 
turned by two powerful gasoline motors. 

A captain for the cruiser, wise in the 
ways of the deep and particularly learned 
in all matters concerning Solomon Sail- 
fish, Esq. 

A mate for the cruiser, commonly 
known as “‘sailor,” whose duty it is to 
operate the cruiser in strict accordance 
with the captain’s commands, especially 
during those white-hot minutes of in- 
tense action when Solomon is sighted, 
when he strikes, when he is hooked, 
while he battles for life and liberty and 
probably breaks away. At such times the 
sailor’s lot is not a happy one, because 
he expects to be and frequently is freely 
denounced by: (1) the captain, (2) the 
fisherman who has lost Solomon, (3) 
the other fisherman, who failed to hook 
Solomon but who nevertheless took a 
burning personal interest in the losing 
struggle. 

In the stern of the cruiser will be 
found two softly padded swivel chairs, 
their supporting posts firmly anchored. 
Each chair is furnished with a rod socket 
in which the butt may be rested when a 
particularly heavy fish is on the line. 

Occupying the chairs will be the two 
sporting fishermen, facing astern. Rarely 
does one fish selfishly alone, desiring no 
one to share his triumphs or deride his 
defeats. Of the two sporting fishermen, 
it is usual to find Legal Mind and Direct 
Action, seated port and starboard. 











Their equipment will be similar: stout 
rod of split bamboo, greenheart or lance- 
wood, with split bamboo most favored 
by the initiate. A substantial, free-run- 
ning reel with device for adjusting line 
tension. The reel is equipped with a 
thumb-brake and holds some three hun- 
dred yards of not heavier than 21-thread 
twisted Cuttyhunk line. The line is at- 
tached by a swivel to a 10-foot piano- 
wire leader. The hook used would look 
incredibly large to a fresh-water fisher- 
man, but it is indeed sportingly small for 
its intended purpose. 


ERE, then, is the expedition. The 

cast of characters is in order. The 
setting is off Miami on a bright after- 
noon in late fall, and everything is ready 
for the curtain to rise but Solomon Sail- 
fish, Esq. Patience a moment. It is pos- 
sible that Solomon is in the offing. 

CapTAIN: Sailor, head for that tall 
building. 

SaILor: Aye, aye, sir! 

Captain: And don’t be so d—— 
nautical. I know you were in the Navy. 

SatLor: Yes, sir; pharmacist’s mate. 

Captain: I thought as much. 

The Captain busies himself in cutting 
a substantial strip of bait from the belly 
of a big bonito. He performs the opera- 
tion with meticulous care, trimming the 
strip with a sharp knife until it meets 
his exact idea of something approaching 
perfection. One bait ready, he repeats 
the performance. 

CaPTAIN: Reel in, please, gentlemen. 
Let me change your baits. It’s getting 
late. If we don’t land a sail with these 
baits, we’re not going to land one this 
trip. Matter of fact, I’ve been fishing 
these waters for fifteen years now, and 
in all my experience you're the un- 
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luckiest pair I have ever had aboard. 

LEGAL Mrnp: Well, we’ve had some 
mighty fine fishing, Captain. 

CapTAIN: Glad you're pleased; I’m 
not. Suppose I want to put into Miami 
after being out four days without even 
one sail to show? Think of my reputa- 
tion. 

Sartor: Think of mine. This is my 
first trip out with you; ashore they'll be 
saying I’m the Jonah. 

CapTaIN: And they'll be about right. 
If you hadn’t thrown that bait overboard 
last night, I wouldn’t have been cutting 
bait most of today. 

Sartor: I’m sorry. You know I 
thought it was scraps. 

CapTaIN: Scraps! After I worked all 
yesterday afternoon to get it, and to get 
it ready. You'll be scraps if I ever tell 
the story on Pier 5. Watch your course! 

SAILOR: Aye—yes, sir! 

CapTAIN : Gentlemen, these are mighty 
fine, big baits for sail. 


E attaches them with loving care to 

the two hooks. Each bait is some 
eighteen inches long, tapering at either 
end from a maximum width of perhaps 
three inches. One end is wrapped with 
string and tied to a small catch in the 
piano-wire leader just above the hook. 
The hook is passed through the bait, 
and behind the barb several inches of 
the bait trails invitingly. 

Captain: Let the bait drop back some 
fifty feet behind the boat. Now, gentle- 
men, let me repeat what I have said 
many times in these four fruitless days: 
keep your eyes on the bait. When a sail 
comes after it, if you’re watching sharp, 
you'll see a big fin. Only it won’t be a 
fin; it’ll be his tail, but you’ll think it’s 
his fin. So you may as well look for a fin. 


Direct Action: Might be a shark’s 
fin. 

CapTAIN: It won’t be. Not at this 
trolling speed and in these waters. But 
you ought to know a sail when you see 
one. How many have you lost this trip? 

Dreect Action: I may have had seven 
or eight strikes, but— 

LecaL Minp: By actual count you’ve 
had nine, and three of ‘em well hooked 
before you horsed ’em off. 

Captain: And how many strikes have 
you had? 

LecAL MIND: One or two, perhaps, 
but— 

Direct Action: He’s had three or 
more, and he never got a chance to 
horse ‘em. They fell off themselves. 

CaptTarIn: Well, this is one place where 
debate won’t help us. If you do see the 
sail coming after your bait, reel in fast. 
If you don’t see it, and you feel a smart 
tap on the line, reel in fast. That’s the 
sail striking the bait with his bill, think- 
ing it’s a fish and intending to kill it so 
he can eat it. Remember, the sail can’t 
take bait in his mouth head on; he has 
to get it sideways. The sail is following 
up the bait. Throw off the brake on your 
reel; let the line drop back to give the 
sail a chance to grab the bait. Now 
throw on the brake and strike him! 
Probably he’s not hooked; if he is, you'll 
know it without being told. Then do 
what I tell you, and we'll land him. Keep 
reeling in fast and dropping back rapidly 
until the sail is hooked, or has the bait, 
or the hook has pricked him and he’s 
gone away disgusted with all of us. 

From the wake of the cruiser a shim- 
mering silver tube, closely resembling a 
Whitehead torpedo, shoots into the air 
some fifteen feet, falls back with a 
splash and disappears. 





Over the cruiser’s stern, head first, his bill clamped in the captain’s gloved right hand, slides Solomon Sailfish, Esq. 
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CAPTAIN (tapping Direct Action on 
the shoulder): Reel in, please. 

Direct Action: Zowie! What was 
that? 

CAPTAIN: Reel in, please, so I can 
change your bait. 

Direct Action: My bait? My bait’s 
all right, thank you. What was that? 

Captain: A monster kingfish, weigh- 
ing a bit better than sixty pounds, I 
should say. He stays on the bottom, 
waits for a fish to pass overhead, flashes 
into action and comes up for a leaping 
strike. He'll judge his distance within a 
quarter of an inch. I’ve never known 
one to miss. He struck at your bait. 
Reel it in, please. You'll find it cut off 
just back of the hook. 

Direct AcTIOoN: Maybe! I guess I 
know whether I had a strike or not. 
(Direct Action reels in with elaborate 
ceremony and discovers that something 
razor-sharp has sliced off his bait half an 
inch from the hook.) 

CapTaIn (who has been busy with 
knife and bonito): Here’s another good 
sail bait for you. It’s not likely any- 
thing else will strike on it. 

LecAL MINb: Well, let’s see. We've 
caught on these special sail baits plenty 
of mackerel, and bonito, and tuna— 

Drrect Action: And kingfish, and 
grouper, and big barracuda— 

LecAL Minp: And some mighty fine, 
big dolphin. 

Captain: And dolphin, to my mind, 
is the best catching and certainly the 
best eating fish in these 
waters. But we've yet 
to catch a sail, and it’s 
getting late. Look sharp 
now, gentlemen. 








Field & Stream 


Direct Action: For four days I’ve 
been ready for a strike and—well, I’m 
ready, all right. 

LecaAL Mrinpb: And so am I. If one 
comes, I believe I know how to handle 
it this time. 

CapTAIN: I hope so. Where away, 
Sailor? 

SAILOR: We're just going to cross that 
school of ballyhoo now, Captain. Holy 
mackerel! 

Captain: Mackerel? We don’t want 
mackerel, Sailor! 

Sartor: I didn’t mean mackerel, Cap- 
tain. There’s two big sail chasing the 
ballyhoo! Hot after ’em, and we’re near. 
I can see the little swords on the bally- 
hoo as they jump. 

Captain: Little fellows about eight 
inches long, including their bill? 

Sartor: That’s right, and hundreds of 
‘em. They’re ballyhoo, all right. 

CapTaIN: Be ready, gentlemen! 

Direct Action: Is my bait all right? 

Captain: Both baits are perfect 
(smacking Direct Action smartly on the 
shoulder and snaking the lure rapidly 
aboard). Reel in! Reel in fast! Reel, I 
tell you! There’s a big sail after your 
bait ! ° 

Direct Action: I’m reeling in! 

Captain: Throw off the brake! Drop 
back now! Quick! Now strike him! 

There is a rushing flurry astern. To 
port and starboard where the baits had 
trailed there is sudden, fierce, boiling 
commotion in the water. 
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They're both hooked, and well hooked. 
Be calm, and we'll land ’em both. 

LecaL Minp: He’s across my line! 

Direct Action: You're across my 
line, you mean! 

CapTaAINn: They'll straighten out in a 
minute. No, I'll clear ’em. One of you 
pass me his rod. 

Direct ACTION: 
lands my fish! 

LecaL Minp: Nor me, either! I'll lose 
this one myself. 

Captain: Well, have it your own way 
—but I’ve caught many a fish for men, 
and for ladies too, for that matter, after 
they got sufficiently disgusted. (To Le- 
gal Mind.) Watch out! You'll lose him! 

LecaL Minp: Too late! I’ve lost him! 


Not me! No man 


EGAL MIND ruetully reels in a 

slack line which boasts neither hook 

nor leader and presents it for the Cap- 
tain’s inspection. 

LecaL MIND: Now what did I do that 
was wrong? 

Captain: Nothing, I’m glad to say. 
You handled that sail just right. I knew 
you would; so I paid all my attention to 
your friend here. What happened was 
this. After your sail struck, the bait slid 
up the leader and onto the line. Some 
other fish—barracuda, possibly—struck 
at the bait and cut the line. If we're 
lucky, we’ll catch your sail, and we'll 
find your hook and leader fast in it. 

LEGAL MInp: My belief in luck doesn’t 
extend that far. (Throwing his rod on 

a long seat in the cock- 
pit and snatching up a 
camera.) Believe I'll 
try to get some pictures 
of my friend at Arma- 


Sartor: Captain, “ > GER W ° TOR 9 2, | geddon. 
there’s a gannet ‘bout HE THREE UW ISE GROUSE, by A. R. Direct ACTION: 
helf 9 wile absod. 3EVERLEY-GIDDINGS. Many a crack quail Hurry, then! This line 
wheeling about. shot has humbly bowed to the ruffed grouse. won't hold much long- 
CAPTAIN: Good. ' er! The beggar has 


Head for him. I'll be 
putting out the lure. 


ROM a locker the 
i Captain takes a 
length of stout line, to 
which he attaches a 
hookless lure a_ foot 
long and perhaps two 
inches in diameter, with 
silvered body and 
bright red head. Facing 
astern, he stands be- 
tween the two seated 
fishermen and pays out the lure so that it 
dances merrily in the wake of the cruiser 
with an aggravated, eccentric motion in- 
tended to attract the attention of big fish. 
Sometimes they strike at the lure, send- 
ing it several feet into the air; hence it is 
hookless. When the lure is knocked aside, 
the attention of the fish is attracted by 
the gleaming baits, and much may follow. 
Sartor: Captain, there’s a school of 
ballyhoo jumping under the gannet, and 
some big devil chasing the ballyhoo! 
CapTAIN: Keep your course. Gentle- 
men, it’s more than likely sail. There are 
one or two hardened offenders hanging 
around here. Be ready for a strike. As 
the ballyhoo leap away from the sail 
the gannet swoops down and catches 
ballyhoo in the air. Be ready! 
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“OLD BRIG,” by Puit Moore. Hunting a 
monster moose in Nova Scotia. 
“LIONS MAY BE MEAN OR GENEROUS,” 
by W. S. Cuapwick. Unusual experiences with 
African lions. 
“DEATH VALLEY DUCKS,” by Joun Eb- 
WIN Hocc. Waterfowl hunting in the center of 
America’s most famous desert. 


LecaL Mino: Look out! I've got him! 

Direct Action: So have I! 

SAILOR: Whoops! I knew they were 
sail all the time. I— 

CAPTAIN: Keep your course. Great 
guns! Two sail on at once, and both of 
‘em big boys! 


HE lines whip from the whirling 
reels. From Direct Action’s rod 
something huge as a race-horse skitters 
along on its tail in a mad rush of fifty 
yards or more, leaps ten feet into the air 
and splashes back. From Legal Mind’s 
rod another terrifying monster rushes 
and leaps, crossing Direct Action’s line. 
Captain: Keep your brakes on, gen- 
tlemen! Don’t thumb those reels; that 
line’ll snap if you try to snub ’em. 


sounded. He’s got near- 
ly three hundred yards 
of line now, and in a 
moment he’s going to 
take the rod and reel 
and me as well—unless 
the line breaks, and it’s 
only twist! Now if I 
had braided line— 

CapTAIN: Stow your 
wind to fight the fish; 
you'll need it. That line 
will hold any fish that 
you can hold, if you 
don’t thumb it. Twist is good enough 
for me to land sailfish on. It’s all I’ve 
got aboard, and it’ll have to be good 
enough for you. Sailor! 

Sartor: Captain? 

CapTAIN: Reverse both motors; come 
astern slowly so we can pick up line. 
You (to Direct Action) reel in as we 
back down on the fish. 

The cruiser hangs for a moment, then 
gives a lurch ahead. Direct Action bel- 
lows that his line is disappearing. 

Captain: Reverse, Sailor! Reverse, I 
said! Reverse means go backward, not 
forward! Now come back. 

Sartor: Sorry, Captain. I got mixed 
up with these two clutches. (He suc- 
ceeds in getting both of the engines 
into reverse.) (Continued on page 62) 
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HE average weights of the prize- 

winning small-mouth black bass 

entered in the Field & Stream 

Contests during each of the last 
five years are remarkably consistent. 
However, last year’s bass have a bit of 
an edge on those entered in any of the 
previous four years—again proving that 
America’s game fishes are not decreasing 
in size. Repeatedly, during the last 
couple of years, I have gone over 
the weights of the various species 
of fishes entered in the Field & 
Stream Prize Fishing Contest—al- 
most from the beginning—and in 
practically every instance has the 
average weight of the prize-winning 
fish shown an increase within the 
last few years as compared with ten 
or more years ago. In a Contest of 
such proportions and broad national 
significance as that conducted by 
Frecp & STREAM, this can only indi- 
cate one thing—namely, that in- 
stead of our game fishes decreasing 
in size, as is contended by many 
fishermen, they are actually increas- 
ing. As far as I am concerned, there 
is no doubt whatever about this. 

Last year, the average weight of 
the prize-winning small-mouth bass 
was 774 pounds; in 1931 it was 740 
pounds; in 1930, 7% pounds; in 
1929, just over 7% pounds, and in 
1928, 740 pounds. 

The cosmopolitan distribution of 
the smallmouth is amply demon- 
strated in the origin of the thirty- 
one fish which won prizes during 
the past five years. New York and 
Wisconsin head the list with four 
bass apiece. Next come Vermont 
and Michigan with three fish each; 
then Washington, North Carolina, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
with two fish apiece, and finally, Minne- 
sota, California, New Hampshire, Illin- 
ois and Indiana with one fish each. It 
certainly cannot be said that Microp- 
terus dolomieu plays any favorites! 

Pretty much the same may be said 
when it comes to seasons. July, August, 
September and October are, of course, 
the great bass-fishing months. They 
accounted for seven, six, nine and five 
fish, respectively—giving September 
somewhat of a lead. Two fish were taken 
in April and two in June, and none at 
all in May. These three months consti- 
tute the spawning period of the bass in 
practically all sections of the United 
States and Canada, and the small num- 
ber of fish taken during that time indi- 
cates that the bass is now being given 
adequate universal protection during the 
breeding season. For that we should all 
be mighty thankful! 

It is commonly assumed that more 


Tales of RECORD FISH 


The first-prize smallmouth weighed 8 pounds I1 ounces 


By SETH BRIGGS 


bass are taken on live bait than on ar- 
tificial lures. Despite the very wide dis- 
tribution of this fish, the results of our 
Contests do in no wise substantiate any 
such belief. Of the same 31 smallmouths, 
no less than 23—or almost 75 per cent— 
were taken on artificial bait. Of these, 
21 were plugs of one type or another. 
It is interesting to note that of the 
eight bass taken on live bait, three were 





A first-prize smallmouth is surely heavy 


caught on frogs, two on minnows, one on 
crawfish, one on a sucker and one on a 
horned dace. The hellgrammite seems to 
be conspicuous by its absence—despite 
the fact that it is one of the very best 
forms of live bait for bass. 

Another thing that seems rather 
strange is that only one smallmouth was 
taken on a bass bug. I cannot help but 
feel that a lot of folk are missing a won- 
derful bet in not using the fly rod in their 
bass fishing. If there is any finer sport 
than taking a rip-snorting smallmouth 
on fly tackle, I haven’t been able to dis- 
cover what it is. 

Since Florida smallmouths came into 
the picture a few years ago—a 14- 
pounder establishing a new world’s rec- 
ord—it would indeed be quite a feat for 
anyone from any other state to take one 
of these fish that would come close to 
being a record-breaker—and, too, Flor- 
ida is not one of the states listed in the 





geographical limits of our Small-Mouth 
Black Bass Class. Until these Florida fish 
started to upset one apple-cart after 
another, a 9'4-pound smallmouth from 
Michigan wore the crown. Were this 
Michigan bass still the largest of his 
breed, a fish weighing 8 pounds 11 
ounces would at least look like its 
younger brother—and that is what T. W. 
Miller’s fish weighed. With it he won 
a first prize in our 1932 Contest. 
Despite the fact that it would have 
had to grow a lot more to weigh 14 
pounds and 1 ounce, it’s a mag- 
nificent fish. It was caught on June 
30, 1932, in Pate’s Pond, North 
Carolina, and measured 25% inches 
in length and 17% inches in girth. 
A Creek Chub Bait No. 1505 did 
the trick. 

Unfortunately, and despite the 
numerous pleas for stories printed 
in the columns of the Fish and Fish- 
ing Department, Mr. Miller did not 
favor us with an account of how he 
caught his fish. So we will have to 
content ourselves with offering him 
our heartiest congratulations and 
pass on to the second-prize winner. 


HIS, we are pleased to say, is 

Miss Harriett Gallagher, aged 
fifteen years, who thereby also took 
unto herself the Special Boys’ and 
Girls’ Prize in that class. Harriett’s 
fish weighed 7 pounds 15 ounces— 
just a measly ounce shy of 8 
pounds. Our hats off to you and we 
sincerely hope that your splendid 
achievement will be an inspiration 
to all boy and girl anglers to go and 
do likewise. Here’s a young lady 
who wasn’t afraid to compete with 
her daddy or big brother. And be- 
cause she was willing to take a 
chance she won fifty dollars plus a 
ten-dollar rod or reel. Fair enough— 
isn’t it? 

This beautiful fish measured 22 inches 
in length and 1934 inches in girth. It was 
caught in Long Lake in the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York State, on July 
2, 1932, on a Pflueger double spinner. 

Harriett writes of her experience as 
follows: 

““T think I'll have a shot at them be- 
fore supper,’ I said to Dad. 

““Go ahead,’ he replied, ‘but take it 
easy. It looks like we might get rain.’ 

“TI pulled off shore and began casting 
at the lily-pads near the bay in which 
we had camped. There was no luck. I 
pulled on farther and farther up the 
lake, changing lures and casting without 
results. 

“The gods of Blue Mountain were 
against me, I thought, as the boat 
cleared the shore-line shadows and I saw, 
over back of (Continued on page 58) 
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THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating the close season 


is given. 

The term “rabbit” includes hare; 
grouse (known as “partridge”’ 
and sage hens; “introduced pheasant” 

PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State 
SIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE O 


“quail,” the bird 


in the North and “‘pheasant’ 


known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” 


ITTED FROM THIS POSTER 


ray OT ae . a \"o ~ grouse, 
in the Sou and all other members of the family except prairie chick 
is restricted to Old World pheasants. “ =e esi os 


gome commissioners the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVI. 


sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 
™migan, 


Open seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 


The Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 1933-34,” 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


and a directory of game protection officials may be had, when issued, on application to 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama.—WW iid turkey (gobbler), also Mar. 1-Apr. 10. 


Alaska —All hunting prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed 
areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands, Eyak Lake, and in Keystone Canyon 
(including one-half mile each side 6f Richardson Highway from Valdez to Snow- 
slide Gulch, Big Delta, and Curry and Alaska Railroad closed areas). Caribou, 
south of Yukon River, Aug. 20-Dec. 31 (except in closed areas on Stgese High- 
way at Twelve Mile Summit and le Summit, no open season) ; north, no 
close season. Deer (male with horns 3 inches long), east of long. 138° only 
(southeastern Alaska), Aug. 20-Nov. 15. Moose, on part of Kean Peninsula 
sheep and goat on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and gout on Baranol 
= Chichagof Islands, no open season. Killing of females and young of mouse 

ain sheep, and deer, and mountain goat kids prohibited. Large brown and 

ty — non-residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, Sept. | June 2v, in 
coastal area and southeastern Alaska cast of long. 141°, and on islands of 

Hawking, “Hinchinbrook, Montague, Yakobi, Chichagof Baranof, Admuralty 

and Kodiak-Afognak group except Afognak Island; in rest of Territory, resi 

dents, no chose season. Black bear, no close season. 


Arizona. —Black tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south of Gila River, and 
bobwhite, Mearns's quail, throughout State, no open season. Quail, in Apache | 
and Navajo Counties, no open season. Coot, Nov. 16-Nov, 30. Whitewings 
July 1S-Aug. 31. Peccary or javelina,” Nov. l-Jan. 31, Squirrels, Oct. 1o- 
Nor. 15, except Kaibab squirrel, in State, and Chiricahua and Arisona tre« 
squirrels, south of Gila and Salt River base meridian, no open season. 





Actanatn Dew (male), bear, turke »bbler, Now. 7-Nov. 12 and Dec. 20 
Jan. 1; gobblers, additional open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squirrel, also 
Oct. I-Jan. 1 
California — Deer (male, except pine buck), in Districts 2, 24, and 3, Aug. I- 
Sept. 14; im Districts 1, 4' 24, and 25, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 14, | 
(deer must have 3 or more oP to each antler), Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in Dis 
; in Districts 244, 4, and 44, Aug 16-Sept. 15. Monn 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no 
son. Pheasant, in District 2, no open season. | 
Colorado.—Sguirrel, Abert, black or tufted car, no open season. 
Connecticut.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- | 
ployee, may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands 


deer destroying fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to 
com#nissioners within 12 hours. Hungarian partridye, no open sea 





Delawave.—Gray squirrel, Sept. 15-Nov. 1; fox and black squirrel, Nov. 1S-Dec. 31 


Florida —Deer, wild turkey, in Collier ont Sumter Counties, no open season. Quail 
in Collier County, Nov. 20-Deec 


Georgia.—Deer, in Chattahoochie, Marion, Muscogee, Schley, Stewart, Talbot, anc 
Webster Counties, no open season, for squirrel, no open season 


Idaho.—Deer, in Ada, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Owyhee 
and Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east 
of Little Salmon, Oct. S-Nov. $; im Clearwater County, and remainder of Idaho 
County, Oct. S-Nov. 10; in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton 
Counties, Nov. 15-Dec. 1; in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary,. Kootenai, Latah 
Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Bannock, Bear 
Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and Oneida Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 30; in Adams ong 
Washington Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Mountain goats, in Adams, Blaine, B 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Valley, Idaho, and Clearwater Counties 
Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep (ram only—under special license; fee 
nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15 
Oct. 25. Elk, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 5 10; in Clark 
Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Nov, 15-Dec. 1. Bear, im 
Henewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez 
Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Sept. 1-May 31; in rest of S 
season. (See “Game Laws, 1933-34,” for local seasons on upland game birds.) 











Eitnsla-—-Squteoet in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. | 
Dec in. southern zone, July I-Dec. 1. (For counties in each zone, see 
nt Laws, 1933-.") 


| 
lowa.—Seasons on upland game birds fixed by Fish and Game Commission 
Kansas.—/'or squirrel, unprotected; other squirrels, no open season. | 


Louisiana.—Decr, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and all parishes 
north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov, 1-Jan. 5, 


Maine.—Deer, bear, in Aroostook County, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Androscoggin 
Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Coun- | 
ties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30, and in Hancock, Franklin, Oxford, Penobscot, Piscata 
quis, Somerset, and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 15. Hare, rabbit, in 
Androscoggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 28. 
| 


Maryland.—Deer (male—having two or more points to one antler), in Allegany 
County, Dee. 1-Dec. 10; in Washington County in reserves inclosed by 7-ft 
1-Dec. 15;4in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dee. 5. Squirrel, additional 

$-Dec. 31, except in Garrett County, Oct, 1-Oct. 31 only 






open season, Nov. 


Massachusetts.—Decr, in Nantucket County, no open season. Hare or rabbit, in Nan- 
tucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28 Quai/, m Berkshire, Essex, Franklin, Hampden, 
Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, and Worcester Counties, no open season. 
Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season 


Michigan.—Director of conservation may shorten or close season or otherwise re- 
strict the taking of any species of game. Deer, in Upper Peninsula and in Al- 
cona, Alpena, Cheboygan, Crawford, Grand Traverse, losco, Kalkaska, Man- 
istee, Missaukee, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, Ros- 

common, and Wexford Counties only, Lower Peninsula, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Ral 
bi t, in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 1S—Jan. 31. Squirrel, in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15- 
Oct. 24. Grouse, in Upper Peninsula, no open season. Pheasant, woodcock in | 
Lower Peninsula, Oct. 1$-Oct. 26. Season on prairie chicken to be fixed by | 
Department of Conservatiun. 








a.—Grouse and pheasant may be taken during seasun fixed by conservation 
director 
Mississippi.—Deer, in Panola, Quitman, and Tallahatchie Counties, Nov. 21-Nov 
25, Dec. 27-Dec. 29, and Jan. 17-Jan. 19; in Neshoba, Leake, Scott, Rankin 
Madison, Newton, and Hinds Counties, no open season. | 
Missouri—Quail, in Andrew, Atchison, Cass, Daviess, Harrison, and Johnson 
Counties, no open season. 


Montana—Deer, (males only—with horns not less ‘than 4 inches long), in | 

— Custer, Dawson, Fallon, Prairie, Richland,” Roosevelt, and Wibaux 
ies, Nov. 1-Nov. 3; in Blaine, Carbon, Daniels, Garfield, LRory, McCone, 

Musselshell, Petroleum, Phillips, Powder River, Rosebud, ridan, Tetén, 
oole, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Big Horn, Calletin Glacier 

and Pondera Counties, no open season ; deer, either sex, in part of Ravalli Coun 

ty, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in part of Glacier County, Oct. 1S-Nov. 15. One deer 

of either sex may be taken during the open season in Mineral, Glacier, Lake. 


Sanders, Missoula, Granite, and Teavali Counties. Elk, in Flathead, Glacier, 
Madison, Petroleum, Pondera, and parts of Gallatin, Missoula, and Powell 
and part of M: Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. in part of Lewis and 


. 1S; rts of Lewis and Clark and Teton Countie: 
Oct? 15-Dec, 1; in part of a | Comte. Sept. 20-Oct. 20; in part of Granite 
County (either sex) Nov. 12-) 5; and in Park County, Oct. 15-Jan. 10; 
in rest of State, no open season. ; Chances may make regulations eae | 
open seasons and the hunting of elk. 


Nebraska.—Game, forestation. and parks commission may open season 15 days 
of less, between Sept. 16 and Dec. 31 on grouse, prairie chicken, and pheasant. 


Nevada.—Fish and game commissioners fix season on deer with branched horns, 
and upland game, and boards of county commissioners may shorten or close 
season entirely, 


New Hampshire. —Deer, in Coos County north of U.S. Highway No. 2, Oct. 15- 

ov, 30; in Carroll County, Nov. 15-Dec. pot Le cary County, De: Fo Dec 

15; in Grafton County, and in Coos County south of U.S. Highway No 2, Nov 

1-Dec. 15; in towns of Seabrook, Hamgeen, | ‘ace Falls, North Hampton, 

and Rye, in Rockingham County, no open season. Cock pheasant, in Hillsboro, 
Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford Counties only, Nov, 1-Nov. 6. 


New Jersey.—Season closed on quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Mor- 
ris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, until June 21, 1938, 
and on ruffed yrouse in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth 
Somerset, and Union Counties until Mar. 9, 1935. 


New Mexzico.—State — and fish commission fixes seasons and bag limits on 
— and big game. Deer, wild turkey, in McKinley County, no open sea 
Season rey on bebwhite quail throughout State, and op all quai! 

in McKinley County 


New York.—Commission may shorten open season on game (see “Game Laws, 
1933-34"). Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov, 15; in Ulster, Sullivan, 
Rensselaer, Delaware, Dutchess, Greene, Columbia, Schoharie, and Orange 
Counties, Nov. ]-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no open season. Begr, unprotected, 
in Clinton, Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Greene, and Ulster Counties. | aryiny 
hare, Oct, 1S-Jan. 31, except in Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, and Fulton Coun- 
ties, Oct. 26-Jan. 31; in Niagara, Livingston, Yates, Tompkins, Wyoming, and 
Chemung Counties, no open season. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, except in 
Wayne, Ontario, Orleans, Livingston, Monroe, Cayuga, Schuyler, Tompkins 
and Onondaga Counties, Oct. 1S-Mar. 31; in Niagara County, Oct. 26-Dec. 31 
in Rockland County, Nov, 15-Jan. 15. Fox squirrel, no open season; yray and 
black squirrel, in Genessee, Niagara, Orleans, and Yates Counties, no open 

. in Dutchess, Greene, Putnam, and Westchester Counties, Now 











Lote ieland-~ Sdn agilonel; eb equi sennian | 


North Carolina.—Dver (male), in Western and Central Zones, Oct. 15—Dee. 15; in 
astern Zone, Sept. 1~Dec IS except a a Northampton, Hertford, Person, 
Martin, Bertie, and be ashington Counts, Sept. I-Jan. 1. Bear, in Western and 
Central Zones, Oct io 15; in Eastern Zone, ey Squirrel, in West 
ern Zone, Oct. 1-Nov in Central and Eastern 2 s, Oct. 1-Dee. 31, except 
m counties above obey Sept 15-Feb. 1. Raceoe possum, throughout State. 
Nov. I-Jan. 31, except raccoon in counties above named, Oct. 1-Feb. 1. Quail, 
wild turkey, in Western Zone, Nov. 15-Jan. 1; in Central Zone, Nov. 20-Feb. 
20; in Eastern Zone, Nov. 20-Feb. 1, except in counties = we named Nov, 20 

Feb. 20. For byundaries of zones see “Game Laws, 1933-5 





North Dakota.—Deer, in Bowman, Slope, Billings, Golden Valley, McKenzie 
(south of Township 150), Divide, Burke, Renville, Ward, Bottineau (west 
of range 76), McHenry, Pierce, Benson, Ramsey, Towner, Cavalier, Nelson 
Grand Forks, Walsh, and Pembina Counties, no open season. IW hite-breasted 
and sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 1o-Oct. 16. Ruffed grouse, in Bottineau, Cavalier 
Pembina, and Rolette Counties only, Oct. 7-Oct. 16. 





Oklahoma.—(Owail may not be hunted except on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
uf each week during open season and on Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
aml New Year's Days or the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 


ee —Rull clk, in U yey Baker, and parts of Wallowa and Union Counties 
« S. Be in Jackson, Josephine, and Klamath Counties only 
OF Freublia . no open season. Sooty or b mse. ruffed 
rouse, west of Cascades, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; east of Cascades, Sept. 20-Oct. 25, 
except in Baker, Union, and Wallowa Counties, Aug. 20-Sept. 20; in Hood 
River County, and ruffed grouse in Grant County open season. Chinese 
pheasants, in Lincoln, Tillamook, Wheeler r Lake and Curry Coun 
ties, no open season; in Malheur County, Oct. 15-No 5. 
and California alley quail, in Douglas, Jackson, 
math, Lake, Umatilla, Gilliam, Crook, Sherman, Mor 
Wasco, Coos, and Curry oe Oct. 15-Oct. 31; bol! cchite quail, in Matheur 
omy : hen, prairie chicken, in Baker, Malheur, and 
nties only, Aug. 13. Aug. 25. Hungarian partridye, in Morrow, Sher 
man, “Umatilla, Wasco, and Wallowa Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31 












c 

















Nov 





Pennsylvania—Communicate with Board of Game Commissioners, Harris 
burg. for changes in open seasons and other restrictions on hunting. Kalrbits 
squirrels pheasant grouse, quail, blackbieds and turkeys may be taken « 
Nov. 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29 and 30. No open season on 
turkeys in Berks, Bradford, Carbon, Clearheld, Dauphin, Jefferson, Lackawan 
na, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampton, Pike, Schuylkill, Tioga 
Wayne, and Wyoming Counties. 


Rhode Isla »ck pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct. 15, 
Nov. 5 pr , god Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 3 and 10. 





South Carolina —Deer, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open 
season one day only—Jan. 1, 1934. In Chester, Lexington, Richland, and 
Saluda Counties, no open seasun, 


South Dakota.—Decr (male with two or more points to one antler), in Meade | 
Lawrence, Peunington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, 1-Nov. 2. 
Chinese ringneck or English pheasants, rnf§ed grouse, prairie chicken, pinnated 
white-breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and save grouse may only be taken under 
regulations of Game and Fish Commission, Pierre 








Ten —Deer, in Cheatham, Lewis, Perry, and Wayne Counties, no open sea 
son. Pheasant, in Johnson County, Nov. l-Jan. 1. Quail, in Johnsen County 
Nov. I-Jan. 1; in Sullivan County, Nov. 15-Jan. 1; in Cocke County, no open 


season. Hild turkey, in Lewis County, no open season 


Texas.—Black-tailed deer (male, with pronged horn), west of Pecos River, Nov 
10-Nov. 0; deer, in Anderson, Archer, coags = Bowie, Brown, Burnet (north 
of Colorade River), Callahan, Camp, Cass, Clay, Coleman, Coryell, Eastland. 
Freestone, Galveston, Haskell, Hamilton, Harrison, Hemphill, Henderson, 


Montague, Morris, Navarro, Newton, Palo Pinto, Panola, Parker, Red River, 
Roberts, Sabine, San ——— San Saba, Shackelford, Stephens, Throckmor 
ton, Titus, Upshur, Wise, Wood, and Young | Counties, no open season. Squirrel, 
additional season, May I-July ii. Wild turkey gobblers, in a Nacog 

doches, Angelina, San Angustine, Sabine, Tyler, Jasper, Newton, Harrs, 
Houston, Madison, Trinity, Grimes, Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, Montgom 
ery, Robertson, Brazos, Burleson, fashington Counties, 
Mar. 1-Apr. 30 only. Wild turkey, in Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, Palo 
Pinto, Panola, Bowie, Camp, Cass, Lamar, romney Marion, Morris, Red 
River, Titus, Upshur, Wood, Freestone, Lampasas, Leon, Comal, Guadalupe 
Counties, and herent Coutty north of Gamete Rivet, Shackelford, San 
Saba, and Harrison age phe me season. Prairie chicken, in Collingsworth 
and Wheeleg Counties, season. Faces in Panola, Rusk, and Harrison 
Counties, Dec. 1-Jan. Te in +y ha Anderson, Archer, Glasscock, Yoakum, 
Borden, Howard, and Stephens Counties, and part of Karnes County, no open 
season. Chachalaca or Mexican a. Dec. 1-Jan. age except in Panola. 
Rusk, and Harrison Counties, 1- my = _White-winged dove, in North 
Zone, Aug. 8-Oct. 31; in South oly Aug. . 38. for white~ winged 
dove divided by Texas-Mexican Railway ao Laredo to Corpus Christi 


Utah.—Commissioner may fix open seasons on quail, grouse, sage hen, and dove. 

Vermont.—Deer, in Essex County, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. European or Hungarian 
partridge, no open season. Pheasant (male) may be taken Wednesdays and 
Saturdays during October. 


Virginia —Deer, east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov, 15-Dec. 31. except in 





Northumberland, Westmoreland, Caen. Lancaster, Richmond,. Ki 

George, and Stafford Counties, no open ; west of Blue Ridge Mountaing 
Now. 15-Nov. 30, except in p> Sern ong Bath, and Highland — Nov. 15. 
Nov. 20, and in Augusta, Bland, Frederick, Grayson, Mont 'y, Roanoke, 


Rockingham, Russell, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, \Weshineen. and Wythe 
Counties, no open seasun. Bull clk, with horns plainly visible above the hair, in 
Bland, Craig. Giles, Montgomery, and Pulaski Counties, Dec. 1, 2, and 3 Wild 
turkey, ruffed yrouse, bobwhite quail, in Culpeper, Fairfax, Fai 
Loudoun, a Prince William, Ray k, and Stafford Counties, and 
west of Blue Ridge ev son. 1S—Dec. 31, except in Highland County, 
Nov. 15-Nov. 30;.wild turky, in Giles, Lee, i, Roanoke, Russell, Scott, 
Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, Wise, Albemarle, Franklin, ry Lancaster, 
Ne urtinamibertnnt, Richmond, and Westmoreland Counties, : 
turkey, ruffed grouse , quail, in Alleghany, Bath, and H igh ‘ounties, 
Nov 1S-Nov. 30, — . ™ tn 
Washington.—Open seasons on deer (male), bear, elk, rabbit, squirrel, and 
uplund yame birds fixed by State Game Department. ‘ 
West Virginia—)ecr, in Marion, Marshall, Mercer, and Mingo Counties, no 
open season. Aed squirrel, unprotected. 


in Polk, Barron, Chippewa, Clark, Marathon, Lang- 
lade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, Nov. 21-Nov. 30 (open in even 
years, closed in odd); bucks, in rest of State, and does throughout State, no 
open season. Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, Milwaukee, 
Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, and Waukesha Counties, no open 
season; in rest of State, Nov. 1. 


Wisconsin.—Decr (male), 








Wyoming.—Deecr (male with forked horns), in Remany = eae one o 
son, Natrona, Platte, Sheridan, and Sweetwater Countie: 
Hot Springs and Washakie Counties, Oct. lo-Oct. 31; in Se eae Bribe 
Oct 4 sen 31; in Converse, Goshen, Laramie, and ‘Niobrara Counties, no 
oy in Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta Counties, 1-Nov. 15; in 
Crook ont Weston Counties, Oct. 1$-Nov. 15. Elk, in Lincoln, Sublette, and 
Uinta Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Sheridan County, Oct. 
Horn County, Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in Albany and Carbon Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 
W; in Fremont, Park, and Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in rest of a 
no open season. Bull moose, ur : 





q 15; in parts of Lines 
and Sublette Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Male mountain sheep, in Park County, 
Sept. 15-Nov in begs County, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; in Lincoln and oon 
Counties, Oct. 1 5. Grouse (except sage grouse), in Campbell and 
Johnson Counties, Sepe ie ‘Oct. 14; in Crook, Platte, and Weston Counties, 
Sept. 1-Sept. 30; in Fremont, Lincoln, Sublette, and Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 
1-Nov. 15: in Park and Teton Counties, Sept. IS-Nov. 15; in Sheridan County, 
Sept. 15-Oct. 14. Saye hen, in Carbon, Goshen, Laramie, Sheridan, and Tetua 
Counties, no open season. 





CANADA.—Communicate with Commissioner, National Parks of Canada, Ottawa 
Ont., for full text of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory Birds. 


Alberta.—All big game must have horns at: least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 
car in Forest Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 
Sept. I~ “Oct. 31 Hunting of big game prohibited south of North Saskatchewan 
River and east of Canadian Pacific Railway from Edmonton to McLeod. 
Shar p-tailed wees. north of Deer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of 
Province, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Ruffed co. blue grouse, spruce partridge, north 
of Canadian Pacific Railway and Red Deer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. 15 
pean partridge, Sept. v. BW. 









British Columbia.—Open seasons on upland game birds fixed annually by Order 
in-Council, which may be obtained from Game Commissioner, Victoria, B. C 
Local seasons are prescribed in both Eastern and Western Districts on upland 
game birds. In Western District: Quail, Oct. 17-Nov. 15; grouse, Oct. 17- 
Oct. 31; pheasant, Oct. 17-Nov. 30. (See Game Laws for 1933.) Bull moose 
m Atlin, Fort George, Cariboo, and Omineca Electoral Districts and Kam- 
loops Electoral District, north of fifty-first parallel, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in 
Columbia Electoral District, Sept. 15-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, no open 
season. Rull caribou, in Eastern District, except in Mackenzie and Skeena 
Electoral Districts, Cariboo Electoral District west of Fraser River, and except 
south main line Canadian Pacific Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of Province, 
no open season. Bull clk (wapiti), in Fernie and Columbia Electoral oo 
(except Columbia District west of Columbia River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; 
of Province, no open sea: ale mountain ma in Eastern District sort 
of Canadian National Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts 
south of the main Chilcotin River and west of Fraser River, and in Fernie, 
Cranbrook, and Columbia Electoral Districts, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of 
Province, no open season. Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except North 
and South Okanagan, and Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral Districts), Sept. 
1-Dec. 15; in Western District (except on Vancouver Island), Sept. 12-Dec. 
15. Male deer (mule, white-tail, oel in a District (except white-tail 
in North and South Okanagan and Electoral Districts, and west 
of summit of Midway Mountains in Grand Sache Gesenent Electorat District, 
no open season), 12-Dec. 15; in Western District, 12-Dee. 15, 
except in North and South Saanich’ and Highland Districts on Vancouver 
- oop be 12-Oct. 31, and except on Queen Charlotte Islands, sr season. 

xcept white or Kermodes bear), in Eastern District, Sept. I-june ¥; 
m wasn District, Sept. 12-June M 





i 














Manitoba. —//inyarian partridye, Oct. 1S-Oct. 16 


New Brunswick.—Deer, on Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islands, no open 
season, but a resident thereof, under $1 licensg from Minister, may take one 
deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Nonresident, under soon Tr license (fee, $25), may take 
two hears, Apr. 1-June 30. Grouse (portridye), on Grand Manan, Campobello, 
and Deer Islands, no open season. 


Northwest Territories.—Governor General in Council may, by regulation, alter 
casoms. Female caribou, mountain sheep, of mountain goat with young at foot, 
and their young, no open season. 


Nova Scotia —Decr, male only, on Cape Breton Island. Moose, on Cape Breton 
Island, no open season. Ruffled grouse, on Cape Breton Island, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. 
Goose, brant, in , Shelburne, and Queens Counties, under license from 
Minister, Dec. 1-Feb. 





Ontario. —Deer, bil moose, north of Canadian National Railway, Sept. 1s- 
south of Canadian National Railway to Mattawa River, 

Paige Railway to Heron Bay, north shore Lake Superior, Oct. ae 3; 

south Canadian Pacific to Heron aby | and north Lake Nipissi 

River (except on St. Joseph Island, Algoma District, Nov. 10- rate Bp. Nor. 

1-Nov. 25; and south of French ~e Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 5-Nov. 20. 


Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. Caribou, in 
Gaspé, Bonaventure, and Matane Counties only 






Sntnaonte. —Deer, moose (males only), oi, an of Township 34, Nov. 
5-Dee. 14; south of Township 35, no open se: 


NEWFOUNDLAND .—Harc, rabbit, ptarmigan, willow grouse or partridge, 
her wild 


voose, plover, curlew, snipe, or ot migratory birds (except hawks 
at — unprotected, and except caperca , No open season), 
det. 1+ . 









ie, or black game, 

MEXICO.—Deece (male), north of 20th parallel, Oct. yen 31; south of 20th 
goose 

Fe 28. Other shorebirds, . eurassow, cojolite, 


Sept. 0. Wil 
pt. 1-Dec. 31. Alligator. tm: ‘16-May 31. Anteater, hin ajou, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. 
ond armadillo, Nov. 1Jan. 31, Tapir, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 





for him to do so unknowingly. 


Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you’re doing before you do it. 
Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse 
Watch for possible changes in the regulations affecting migratory birds, which 
will be published complete in the October issue. 
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Major Trapshoot- 
ing Events Won So 
Far This Year With 


Msn 


Shotgun Loads 


Singles Championships 
Indiana 
Midwinter Vandalia 
South Carolina Ladies 
Southern Amateur 
California Indians 
Illinois 
North Dakota Ladies 
Carolina Hundred 
Sand Hill Special 
Florida 
Charlotte Harbor 
Colorado 
Florida Junior 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
North Dakota 
Louisiana 


Professional Singles 
Championships 

South Carolina 
Indiana 
W. Virginia 
California Indians 
North Dakota 

Jahoma 
Louisiana 
New York 


Doubles Championships 
California ATA 
District of Columbia 
South Dakota 
South Carolina 
California Indians 
Maryland 
Midwinter Handicap 
Florida 
Illinois 
Charlotte Harbor 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
New Hampshire 
Louisiana 
Delaware 
Montana 


Professional Doubles 
Championships 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Florida 
California PITA 
California Indians 
Maryland 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana 


Handicap Championships 
Alabama 
South Carolina 
Southern Amateur 
Okoboji Indians 
Del Monte 
Midwinter Handicap 
Florida 
Charlotte Harbor 
Maryland 
Inland Empire 
Wyoming 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana 
Montana 


Professional Handicap 
Championships 


Del Monte 
California Indians 
North Dakota 
Maryland 


homa 
Washington PITA 
Louisiana 


AL A 


d Ch : hi 





Illinois 
South Carolina 
Southern Amateur 
Florida 
Oklahoma 
Nebraska - 
North Dakota 
Louisiana 
Montana 
“and 15 other 


Major Events 
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Shoot the Shells 
the Champions Shoot 


yee can’t get a shooter who is a con- 
sistently high scorer at the traps, or at 
skeet, to take a chance on his ammunition. 
He knows that a single missed target may 
cost him a match or a championship. His 
shells must score hit after hit. The 
put the shot on the target — and when he 
misses he usually knows whether it’s his 
own fault or the fault of the ammunition. 


Why be less critical of the shells you buy for 
quail, grouse, or other field shooting? That 


Western shells measure up 
to the strictest requirements 
is proved by the thousands 
of trapshooters and hun- 
dreds of thousands of hunt- 
ers who will shoot nothing 
else. During 1932 more 
than 150 major trapshoot- 
ing championships were 
won with Western shells: — 
Super-X, Super-Trap, Field, 
Minimax and Xpert—and so 
far this year nearly 100. 


The qualities which make good trap loads are the 
same qualities which make good game loads. Shot 
pellets that fly straight to the bird or target be- 










Target Shooting Gives a 


must 


on Shotshell Performance 









Shoot a 


WINCHESTER 


THE GUN THAT 
WON THE WEST 


The famous Model 
12 Winchester re- 
peater. More than 
1,500,000 Winchest- 
er repeating shot- 
guns are in use. 





¥ 


Close Check 


Pe 


cause they are perfectly round. Wads that do 
their job better than the ordinary felt wads do. 
The exclusive Seal-Tite* wads used in Western 
shells sea/ the gun bore, providing a solid “wall” 
between powder gas and shot, so that the hot 
gas cannot blow past the wads and melt some 
of the pellets. Powder, primers, brass and all 
component parts are the finest that can be made. 
All for one purpose — to help you get more game 
and more sport out of shooting. 


Try the Western Xpert shell. It conforms to high- 
est standards, yet sells at a popular price. Hard 


hitting, non-corrosive, clean 
ammunition. Easy to obtain 
because it is sold by dealers 
everywhere. You'll like it. 


On request, without charge, 
we will be glad to mail in- 
teresting leaflets describing 
the important advantages of 
Western game loads, trap 
loads, skeet loads, traps for 
regular trapshooting, skeet 
traps, and Lubaloy car- 
tridges for rifle or pistol. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
922 Benton Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


*Patented U.S. A. 
1,659,649; 1,577 
426; 1,576,579; 
1,485,337 


SHOTGUN SHELLS 
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CHOOSING THE SNIPE 


GUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


ROBABLY there is no game bird 
regarding which there is so much 
diversity of opinion as there is in 
connection with the snipe. Certainly 
there is no other species so widely dis- 
tributed throughout the world as this lit- 
tle brown sportsman and this fact, no 
doubt, is largely responsible for the many 
different points of view concerning him. 

The Wilson's snipe (Gallinago delicata), 
also known as English snipe and jack- 
snipe, or its closely related species, is found 
from Alaska to Cape Horn, throughout 
the West Indies and the Pacific Islands, 
occasionally dropping in at Bermuda on 
its flights from Nova 
Scotia. They are found 
all over Europe, Asia, 
Africa and parts of 
Australia. I have en- 
countered him during 
a blizzard at an open 
spring hole in North- 
ern Alberta and I have 
shot him in the steam- 
ing heat of the tropics. 

Some — sportsmen 
consider the snipe the 
most difficult bird that 
flies, while others con- 
tend that he is easy. 
To some extent this 
depends upon the 
temperament of the 
shooter, but the cli- 
matic conditions exist- 
ing in the country 
where they are shot 
have a_e great deal 
more to do with it. 
There is no doubt in 
my mind that there is 
a great difference in 
the flight of the birds 
when shot under a torrid sun in the rice 
paddies of India and Southern China, as 
compared with those found on the bogs 
of Erin, where some of the greatest snipe 
shooters in the world have been de- 
veloped. 

British colonial officers who have 
gunned snipe in both Europe and the 
Orient, tell me that the fat, lazy bird of 
India is much easier to contend with than 
the alert little chap of the British Isles. 
Why they should be particularly difficult 
in Ireland is easily answered. It is their 
winter home; they can go no farther to 
the southwest; food is abundant and they 
recuperate quickly from their long flight. 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be argwered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











In consequence, they are strong and alert, 
which factors in members of the snipe 
family are always emphasized by raw and 
blustery weather, which is far from un- 
common to the Irishman in the late fall 
and winter. 

My own impression gained while shoot- 
ing snipe on the west coast of Scotland 
—less than a hundred miles from Ireland— 
is that, even on quiet, warm days when 





Snipe are seldom found in rank, high grass. There should be flat areas where 


the birds have room to run about 


they should be at their laziest, they are 
very much faster than the average snipe 
killed over here. They invariably get up 
warily and dart off at a speed which we 
observe here only on frosty days, when 
the birds are at their, best. 

Another contributing cause to the 
Scotch birds’ being difficult is, in my 
opinion, the fact that they are inclined to 
dart off lower to the ground than they 
do here. As there are no high rushes to 
raise them, usually the snipe over there 
get up off a boggy slough or salt marsh, 
where everything is as flat as the muck 
upon which they run. Also the misty 
atmosphere makes them difficult to see. 


I have shot October snipe on the 
marshes south of Lake Winnipeg that 
were difficult enough to please anybody 
and I have shot lazy snipe in mild weather 
on Long Island and the Jersey Coast. 
Later in the season, I have found them 
most difficult a few hundred miles farther 
south in Virginia and North Carolina, 
with a fall of thirty degrees in tempera- 
ture. The weather is what does it. 

Snipe seldom lie well to man or dog 
on a blustery day. The ideal time to gun 
them is on a warm, quiet afternoon such 
as I experienced last November with a 
good friend in Virginia, when we killed 
our limit in two hours. 

At their worst, I find them less diffi- 
cult than some other upland birds. I have 
always approached a snipe bog with far 
more confidence than I do the quail cov- 
erts. For one thing, 
the gunner usually 
has a single bird in 
the air to concentrate 
upon. Whether he 
considers them diffi- 
cult or easy depends 
to some extent upon 
the shooter’s method 
of coping with them, 
once they are in the 
air. 


this respect there 
are two schools, 
One insists that the 
only way to kill snipe 
is to hold your fire 
until they have 
straightened out from 
their zigzag take-off, 
and then coolly drop 
them. The followers 
of the other school 
argue that one should 
shoot’ like a flash, 
catching the bird as 
soon as it leaves the 
ground. My vote is 
with the latter and I believe it is one of 
the main reasons why I find snipe easy. 
The adherents of the wait-them-out school 
will tell you that a snipe usually makes 
three quick darts, first in one direction 
and then in the other before he sails away 
and they also tell you that the snipe does 
it on purpose. Frankly, I cannot concede 
so much brains to a bird. 

The snipe’s naturally nervous condition 
is deplorable. He is afraid of his own 
shadow. He is like a fellow who drank 
too much coffee and did not eat his por- 
ridge when he was a baby. Added to this, 
he is geared all wrong. His tiny little 
chassis is too small for his enormous wing 
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sharpened yp my shooting! 


Dave HARRISS sat around 
and watched the boys for a long time 
before he tried his hand at skeet 
shooting. Then one day he showed 
up at the club with his favorite 20- 
gauge. And was that game right 
down his alley! Watch Old Dave, 
the next time he steps up to’ the peg. 
There’s the perfect swing for the 
quick shot at ducks coming in. 
There’s the perfect timing that 
brings down game going away. 


Take a tip from a century-run 
shooter who can really pulverize 





those birds. At singles; at doubles. 
Shoot the finest skeet ammunition 
made. Peters Rustless Skeet Load— 
a tailor-made shell if there ever was 
one. Peters Rustless Orange Colored 
Skeet Loads—used by the country’s 
outstanding shootsmen to win many 
a tight championship match. When 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoO., 
Dept. I-27 
Kings Mills, Ohio. 


you are right and your gun is right, 
don’t let anything stand in the way 
of your “going straight.” 


Ga), FREE! To help you see ex- 


actly how skeet loads act when 
they’re fired, Peters has actu- 
ally photographed shot strings 
as they leave the muzzle of a 
} gun. Fill out the coupon and 
get this interesting new book 
on Sparkography. 


ie 


lallistics 





Please send me “Visible Ballistics’ without charge. 


Name 
Street 
City 
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spread. I doubt when he leaves the ground 
it he knows what he is going to do, except 
to put distance between himself and what 
scares him. 

He may zig once and zag twice or zag 
three times and zig not at all. If, on 
observing a zig, you craftily await an 
opportunity to catch him on a zag, half 
the time you may be fooled and if you 
wait for him to stop zigzagging after his 


In shooting snipe, every beginner must 
learn to mark his dead birds well 


third dart from left to right, or vice versa, 
he may be out of range. Anyone who has 
gunned snipe much has seen them take 
the air and zigzag clean out of sight and, 
again, get up and dart away like a bullet. 

The sportsman who is alert usually 
shoots so fast that the zigzagging snipe 
will seldom swerve out of the pattern of 
a generously open-bored gun. Of course, 
the shooter who ponderously waits for 
them to straighten out needs a full-choke 
gun. 

Assuming that the birds get up from 
fifteen to twenty yards from him and will 
cover an additional twenty in zigzagging 
about, he will have to content himself with 
taking most of them at about forty yards 
and at such range, Brother Gallinago 
offers a very small mark indeed. When 
he is plucked there is little of him, for 
his long wings are deceiving and their 
bony structure is tiny. A single No. 8 
shot is quite enough to bring him down, 
but from a cylinder-bore barrel at forty 
yards he is quite likely to escape un- 
scathed, except in the feathers, and ex- 
perience teaches us that hitting the “fez- 
zars” does not fill the pot. 

My advice to the beginner and to the 
old-timer too, as a matter of fact, if he 
does not already practice it, is to key 
himself up to shoot quicker on snipe than 
he would on any other bird that flies; to 
try to capture the desire to get off the 
shot the moment he hears the harsh 
“Scaip” of the flushed bird. 


HE gun for this purpose could hardly 

be too open-bored in the right barrel. 
The caliber of the weapon, if he shoots 
fast, is entirely up to the shooter because, 
within the range at which the average 
shots should be taken, an improved-cylin- 
der twenty would kill as regularly as an 
improved-cylinder twelve. In other words, 
while a twelve of any boring has about 
ten yards longer range than a similarly 
bored twenty, he should seldom have occa- 
sion to kill snipe beyond the effective 
range of the twenty and, in consequence, 
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there is little to be gained in carrying a 
heavier weapon so far as effectiveness is 
concerned. But, if he is inclined to be 
slow, an open-bored twenty will not do, 
because the pattern is too thin when it 
gets out a distance, even with the heaviest 
loads he can use. This would necessitate 
a certain amount of choke, which is a 
serious handicap. 

My own choice would be a light twelve 
or a sixteen. Probably the latter, because 
of its somewhat narrower barrels, would 
be the better choice of the two. I prefer 
either of these bores because, in any case, 
I feel that the snipe gun should shoot a 
wide thin pattern which will afford the 
sportsman every advantage for fast shoot- 
ing and, at the same time, not smash up 
the birds at short range. To use an im- 
proved-cylinder twenty, one must be 
reconciled to a full ounce of shot to obtain 
the density and the breadth of pattern 
required. And this brings in another con- 
sideration. A full-ounce load forms a 
longer column in a twenty than it would 
in the wider bore of the twelve or the 
sixteen, because of which more of the 
pellets are exposed to abrasion, commonly 
called shot deformation, within the twenty 
bore. In consequence, we may expect an 
improved-cylinder twelve to give, as a 
rule, a more even_pattern than an im- 
proved-cylinder twénty. I say this to 
stress the need of a superlatively smooth 
pattern in the ideal snipe gun and shot 
deformation and consequent loss of effi- 
ciency are always emphasized when the 
smaller sizes of shot are used. 

Many snipe shooters would suggest 
that the left barrel be but little more 
closely bored than the right, but, for the 
occasional choleric snipe that always gets 
up wild, I would prefer a second barrel 
that would be authoritative at considerably 
longer range. 

Boiling it down, I would suggest a 
twenty of six pounds weight with twenty- 
eight-inch barrels, bored right improved 
cylinder and left sixty per cent choke, 
chambered for 234-inch cartridges; a six- 
teen of similar dimensions weighing 61% 
to 6% pounds; or a twelve with twenty- 
cight- to thirty-inch barrels of not over 
634 pounds. 

I particularly dislike short-barrelled 
twelves for snipe shooting because their 
broad muzzles are so emphasized against 
the diminutive mark. In any case, I would 
recommend that the gun be made with a 
straight grip. One often has very uneven 
footing in snipe shooting and with the 
round, straight grip the gun is more easily 
readjusted if it is brought up wrong. 


HE gun should have not over a two- 

inch pitch and a rather straight stock, 
so that it will throw the center of the 
charge about eight to twelve inches high. 
At forty yards, snipe rise quickly. To take 
them quickly, we must see them distinct- 
ly; consequently the charge should con- 
nect when we can plainly see them above 
the barrels. The gun should have auto- 
matic ejectors, because frequently other 
snipe will take the air on the report of 
the first shot and my vote would be for a 
single trigger which has long since passed 
its experimental days. 

No sportier gun could be chosen by the 
man who wanted to make the most of his 
snipe shooting than the .410 bore shoot- 
ing a three-inch shell. It will require close 
holding, however, because the mark is so 
small that, even with the three-quarter- 
ounce shot charge in the three-inch shell, 
a barrel having at least a modified choke 
would be necessary. Many might prefer a 
repeating shotgun of larger bore to the 
double-barrels which I have suggested. 
My only objection to them is the fact that 
they are limited to weights considerably 








in excess of those which I have recom- 
mended for this extremely fast and very 
fatiguing pursuit. Furthermore, one also 
loses the advantage of selectivity of bor- 
ing as supplied in the double-barrel. 

As regards the shot size, my choice 
would be the old favorite—No. 8. There 
are those who prefer 9 and 10. In so far 
as killing power is concerned, either of 
these smaller sizes will serve as well, for 
while a difficult bird to bag, the snipe is 
not at all a hard one to knock down. One 
No. 8 in its little body is quite enough 
to do the job. After all, that must be 
about equivalent to an eight-bore slug 
through the body of a man. 

The disadvantage of the 9s and 10s is 
that they are so easily affected by wind. 
On a stormy day the pattern of 9s is very 
seriously affected, as any skeet shooter 
knows, and so, while they afford a far 
denser pattern, I would prefer 8s. Fur- 
thermore, 8s won't mutilate a small bird 
so much. In any case, irrespective of what 
size is selected, I recommend a mild car- 
tridge and always chilled shot. 

When shooting within forty yards, one 
has no occasion for a fast load for any 
kind of shooting. Three drams and 1% 
ounces of 8s chilled is the ideal snipe 
load for a twelve bore. 


KNOW that soft shot has its champions 

who claim that it kills better, but this 
argument will not stand the test. When 
a mild load of fine shot is driven at aver- 
age velocity, the fact that it is either hard 
or soft has no effect upon its killing pow- 
er. Such small shot is not driven fast 
enough to be upset or mushroomed to the 
slightest extent on such a soft little bird. 

Coming back for a moment to my ad- 
vice to shoot quickly, there is another 
good and sufficient reason for doing this 
—namely, that, of all birds that I have 
hunted ashore or afloat, I know none of 
which the gunner will lose such a high 
percertage after bringing them down. 

In shooting snipe, one lesson that every 
beginner has to learn is to mark his birds 
well. Watch where they fall and never 


take your eye from the spot until you 


This Saskatchewan country may look 
heavy for snipe but it was one of the best 
I ever shot over 


have aligned it with something in the 
foreground or some other outstanding 
mark which you can easily go to. If there 
is a flutter left in your victim, or if he 
lands belly up so that the white is ex- 
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posed, he is easy to find. However, if he 
is stone dead and lands breast down, there 
is nothing harder to see. Because of this, 
I frequently give up the opportunity for 
a left and right and I would enjoin others 
to do likewise, unless the marsh is so flat 
that the dead birds are easy to find. 

It is in retrieving the birds that a good 
dog is of principal value in snipe shoot- 
ing. On one or two occasions I have had 
an opportunity to shoot these birds over 
exceptional pointers and had very good 
sport but, in most instances, even though 
your dog is very keen of nose and quite 
willing to point at long range, snipe will 
not tolerate his presence. Generally speak- 





READ about the FIELD & 
STREAM 23rd Annual Prize 
Fishing Contest on page 3. 








ing, one will have far better success walk- 
ing them up alone or with a companion. 
So if a dog is to be used, I would suggest 
a retriever which is kept at heel and used 
only to mark the birds down and nose 
them out for you. 

This brings to mind many pleasant 
afternoons spent in Back Bay, Virginia, 
walking snipe with the assistance of a 
funny littlke mongrel—half shepherd and 
half Labrador. As soon as I returned 
from duck shooting, he would coax me to 
go sniping with him and his ability to 
mark down birds was uncanny. Marking 
is the essence of good retrieving and the 
dog that does it successfully may have 
no better nose than another, but he will 
find his birds promptly and without the 
fuss and ado which other less observing 
retrievers will make. 


A good retriever will save a lot of valu- | 


able time and much fatiguing tramping. 

Speaking of fatigue, there is probably 
no form of shooting in which the tyro 
will so often go astray in the selection of 
equipment. Nothing could be more terrible 
than the heavy hip boots or waders usual- 
ly seen. When one is slipping and sliding 
about on a slimy salt marsh, wearily 
hauling one leg out of the muck to have 
the other go in up to the knee at the next 
step, it behooves one to travel light. The 
Irishman is known for his bulls and he 
is equally well known for his snipe shoot- 
ing. As one of them said to me, looking 
at a pair of nice new hunting shoes, “Cut 
some holes in your boots darlin’; it lets 
the wather out so much aisier.” 


ROBABLY a light duck gunning-coat 

and trousers to match, with a pair of old 
low shoes on the feet, is the best equip- 
ment of all. If the weather is cold, have the 
shoes large enough to get a couple pairs 
of woolen socks inside. These will keep 
the feet warm, wet or dry, and depend 
upon it, you will never come home from 
a day in a bog or marsh with dry feet, 
even if your rubber boots come up to your 
neck. And don’t forget to have an extra 
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Sharp-eyed as are the wary 
forest dwellers, with a Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular you can locate 
them long before they see you. 
These superb glasses bring dis- 
tant game close to your eyes, in 
clear-cut detail. Multiply the 
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ocular. 
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Ask to see this Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular—the fa- 
mous “6 x 30” size. 
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ERE, brother hunter, is a proven 
LEATHER Hunting Coat that 
is absolutely waterproof, 


soft and 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. Dep?F Berlin, Wis. 





pliable, comfortable, light weight, tough 
and durable. Made of special buffed 
horsehide—six months’ waterproofing 
process. Dead marsh grass color gives 
“broken-in’’, weather-scarred appear- 
ance, Will not scuff or tear. Free arm 
action. Large, blood-proof game pocket. 
Perfect for duck, rabbit or bird hunt- 
ing. Pants, cap and shirt tomatch. Also 
Trap Shooting Coat, Outing Jackets, 
Sheepskin Vests, etc. Three years of 
proven service. Hunters report nothing 
but highest praise. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Attractive prices. Write for 
free catalog showing complete line of 
Mid-Western Sport Clothes for Men 
and Women. 


Manufacturers of quality leather goods 
for over 60 years 





Leather Shirt and 
Pants or Breeches 
to match 








pair of dry socks in your pocket to change 
into on your journey home. 

In conclusion, I would give three car- 
dinal bits of advice: Seek a marsh where 
either cattle are using or where wind and 
high water have flattened down the sedge, 
so the snipe have room to run about. You 
will never find them in rank, high grass. 
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Walk down-wind if you can, because to 
get off the ground a snipe must rise into 
the wind, which brings him towards you 

fore he can head the other way—then 
shoot quicker than you know how. Throw 
your muzzle in front of his bill, snap it 
ahead and let go like a flash. If you wait 
a snipe out, you will always agree with 
those fellows who claim that he is just 
about the hardest bird in the world to kill. 

















RAIL 


opens the Season 


Eyes that have looked forward 
longingly to the opening of the 
shooting season are turning to 
the places where the Rail are 
found. Eager fingers are taking 
guns from leather cases and are 
making flash shots at imagi- 
nary birds. 
for the day 
when the calendar says “Season 
opens”? 
properly adjusted and in per- 
If not, 
bring it or send it in now. 
From the first Rail through 
the entire season to the last 


Are you ready 
Is your gun clean, 


fect working order? 


Canadian goose (or grizzly) we 
ean supply you with everything 
needed for any kind of shooting. 


Francotte Guns $175.00 
Sauer Guns 85.00 
Greifelt Guns 325.00 


Parker, Winchester, Fox, Smith 


and Ithaca Guns 39.50 and up 
Shell Bags 4.00 to 12.50 
Shells 3.75 per100 
Gun and Rifle Cleaning and up 
Outfits 4.00 and up 


Gun Cases and Covers 2.50 and up 


Send for Catalog 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FLINCHING 
By Frank Triem 


F COURSE, the man’s name really 

wasn't Bill; but it’s a good name, 
and we're going to call him that. The 
real reason for bringing him into this 
discussion, and rather completely, is be- 
cause his trouble was one against which 
many riflemen have to contend at one 
time or another in their shooting career. 
It is a vicious and tenacious habit, formed 
deep in what psychologists call the “sub- 
conscious mind;” and, once formed, it is 
extremely difficult to overcome. What is 
more, many who never realize they are 
the victims of the Demon Flinch are to 
a certain extent affected by it. Unques- 
tionably, many of the marksmen of Amer- 
ica could make better scores than they 
do if they were entirely free from the 
habit of flinching. 

But to get back to Bill. He was an 
average sort of person, five feet ten inches 
tall, weight a hundred and eighty pounds, 
a little inclined, perhaps, to over-weight. 
At the time when he first became inter- 
ested in burning powder, which was in 
the fall of 27, he was a third vice- 
president or something of the sort in a 
San Francisco real estate firm. 

Bill wasn’t the outdoor type, and when 
he received an invitation from a rancher 

| friend, up in Trinity County, to come 
| north for a week’s visit, he accepted with 
| some hesitancy. The day before he left, 
| he dropped into a sporting-goods store 
and bought a pump-action .22 rifle. 

Not an auspicious start, perhaps, but, 
| fortunately for Bill, his friend and host 
| was a fan on shooting. His office at the 
ranch contained twin gun-cabinets, filled 
with modern bolt-action rifles, a shot- 
gun or two and half a dozen hand-guns. 
By the time Bill was ready to return to 
San Francisco, he had been grounded in 
the theory of correct rifle shooting and 
| he had acquired that itching of the right 
index finger which marks the true gun 
fanatic. The day he came home he bought 
a Winchester Model 52, and established 
contacts which shortly gained him admit- 
tance to a small-bore club. 
| From then on and until the calamity 
| befell him, Bill’s evolution was along con- 
| ventional lines. After almost a year’s 
work with the small-bore, he “graduated” 
to the .30-06 and thereafter did consid- 
|erable shooting with the high-power 
weapon. He had developed, by the spring 
of '29, into a very fair all-round marks- 
man. 

So far so good. There really wasn’t a 
reason that Bill could see for the mis- 
| fortune which now came upon him. For 
|a long time, he didn’t even know there 
was anything wrong. And when he did 
come to realize that his scores were fall- 
ing off, he hadn’t the vaguest idea what 
the trouble was. 


ET, his symptoms were almost un- 
| mistakable. He was off several points, 
| not only with the .30-06 but with the small- 

bore as well. Perhaps he’d fire a string 
|or two that was up to his old standard, 
but before long, something would seem to 
snap inside him and his group would 
spread out into the white. It gave Bill a 
bewildered feeling, because he was sure 
he was squeezing them in as carefully as 
| ever. Thinking that perhaps there was 
something wrong with the bedding of the 
| barrel of his pet .30-06, he bought a new 
| weapon, but that proved no better and Bill 
| reluctantly concluded that the fault was 
| his and his alone. 

Desperately, then, he tried many things. 
| He stopped smoking. He cut down on his 
| consumption of tea and coffee. Bill never 
drank, so that was one thing he could 


rule off the list of possible causes. But he 
tried everything else. 

He still went out to the range, but now 
there was a hint of panic in his activities, 
He was trying too hard, of course, and 
his score went completely sour. Finally, 
there came a day when he put six shots 
of a ten-shot group outside the black. 

That night, Bill filled his guns with 
cosmoline, locked the cabinet and swore 
off for life. 

What was his trouble? To put it briefly, 
he was flinching. He had become a victim 
of the most pernicious habit to which rifle- 
men and pistol shots are subject. Flinch- 
ing is very like cancer in one important 
respect—before the symptoms become suf- 
ficiently annoying to attract attention it 
has fastened a death-grip upon its victim. 

But why do we flinch? You might ask 
a dozen experts that question and receive 
a dozen answers. All might be right, for 
there are many factors that contribute to 
the habit. 

Perhaps our modern civilization is part- 
ly at fault. We demand power and compact 
power at that, whether we are buying a 
rifle or an automobile. We insist that the 
weight of our weapons be kept to a mini- 
mum, yet we demand in the same breath 
a cartridge with sizzling velocity and a 
ton and a half of striking energy. We can 
get it but we must pay the price. 

Smokeless powder, short barrels and 
heavy charges have made us a nation of 
flinchers. Recoil, I believe, has less to do 


with it than most riflemen believe. Back 
in the days of black powder, our weapons 





Frank R. Peck of Panama killed this fine 
ocelot with a single .22 bullet. When using 
small caliber ammunition for game of this 
size, one cannot afford to flinch. The bul- 
let must be placed where it is most needed 


kicked plenty hard, yet flinching was com- 
paratively rare. Why? Because the re- 
port, while in a sense deafening, was still 
a round, full sound; far different from 
the smashing explosion of a .30-06 with 
twenty-inch barrel. 

Too, the type of individual has much 
to do with it; and here again, civilization 
has taken us all for a ride. The average 
man of today is high-strung, nervous, 
erratic ; a complex creature from the psy- 
chologist’s viewpoint. And flinching, re- 
member, is a flaw in the psychological 
mechanism. é 

Little can be said in the short space of 
this article concerning the sub-conscious. 
Briefly, it is a sort of sub-cellar of the 
mind, filled with strange and sometimes 
fearful things. It is here that most of our 





















habits are rooted. Here, bits of mis- 
information lodge firmly, sometimes neces- 
sitating the calling in of a psychologist 
who, with the assistance of word- 
association tests, will unearth a surpris- 
ing amount of mental garbage. Fortu- 
nately, flinching seldom calls for such in- 
yolved methods. Modern psychological 
practice realizes that half the battle is 
won when the cause of the trouble is 
hauled out into the open and recognized 
for what it is. ; 

Part of our trouble, of course, lies in 
our insistence in the use of light-weight, 
over-powerful weapons. This is not so 
bad, certainly, as the opposite extreme. It 
is nevertheless unsportsmanlike, because it 
encourages flinching and flinching some- 
times means painfully wounded game. The 
boys with the .405 Winchester are really 
unfair to the game and to themselves. 


T is probably useless to urge modera- 

tion. The man in the street associates 
muzzle-blast, recoil and accompanying 
discomfort with power. He is a creature 
of superstition and fancy, and he has some 
amazing bits of misinformation tucked 
away in that sub-cellar below his mind— 
which misinformation, incidentally, he 
will relinquish only with extreme reluc- 
tance. For example, seven out of ten men 
firmly believe the U. S. Springfield is a 
30-30. I have had many of them tell me 
so. One even informed me gravely that 
the .250-3000 Savage is loaded with nitro- 
glycerine; and I know of another who 
bought a deer-rifle—he had never shot a 
rifle before he boarded the train for the 
High Sierras—because a similar weapon, 
owned by a friend, had an excessive 
muzzle-blast and recoil. 

All of which brings us back to our 
original premise. Education of the multi- 
tude is bound to be a long, slow, painful 
process. Only in the case of the individual 
can much be done. 

Fortunately, this average man, when 
separated from his fellows, proves to be 
an eager learner. If he gets off to a wrong 
start, however, he is very apt to acquire 
the habit of flinching. After that has hap- 
pened, surgery of the subconscious mind 
is needed. 

He must then begin all over. Above all, 
he must understand, first, that he is flinch- 
ing; and, second, why. There may be a 
combination of contributing factors. His 
rifle stock may be, and probably is, all 
wrong. The chances are he isn’t holding 
properly. And as for trigger-technique,— ! 

“Why,” he'll tell you, “I thought all you 
did was draw a bead and pull the trigger.” 

But he can be taught. He is capable of 
learning how to hold and how to squeeze. 
You can show him that it is as foolish to 
use a cartridge of excessive power as one 
insufficient to the game. You can even 
convince him, in time, that twenty-inch 
barrels and feather-weighte weapons and 
stocks with excessive drop and boy-sized 
butt plates are a mistake. 

_ Probably the matter of trigger control 
is most difficult to the beginner. There are 
plenty of theories. For example, a great 
many shots believe that they must squeeze 
so gradually that they are never quite sure 
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when their weapon is going to explode. 

This, I am convinced, is a mistake. It 
is not necessary with the modern two- 
stage military pull, for sufficient pressure 
can be put upon the trigger to make firing 
a matter merely of an added ounce of 
pull. If the man behind the butt-plate 
knows definitely when his bolt is going to 
fall, he is far less apt to flinch—and far 
more likely to score a ten. 

The strain of waiting for that deafening 
crack is very great. If you put in fifteen or 
twenty seconds gradually building up trig- 
ger-pressure, holding the pressure as the 
sights waver off, adding a little as they 
swing back on, that subconscious mind of 
yours may step in. 

“Here!” it says. “This noise is going 
to hurt like the very devil. Wouldn't it be 
better to jerk that trigger and get it over 
with? Go ahead—jerk it! Quick!” 

What happens then? Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, you obey that unheard 
voice. A jarring thrust against your shoul- 
der, a stinging crack in your ear-drums 
and an eight at three o’clock reward you. 

The moral is obvious. Don’t overdo 
the squeeze, particularly in target-work 
with the heavy-caliber rifle. Know when 
your weapon is going to let go; know to 
the fraction of an ounce how much pres- 
sure it takes to release the bolt. Fifteen 
minutes of “dry practice” every night will 
soon give you this vital information. In- 
cidentally, many people believe that this 
sort of thing injures a gun. Possibly, with 
some of the older weapons, like the Krag, 
it might; but it will not harm a Win- 
chester 54 or a Remington 30-S or almost 
any of the other modern arms. 

All this applies, though to a lesser ex- 
tent, to rapid-fire work and to actual 
hunting. In rapid-fire shooting we auto- 


matically increase the rate of trigger-pull | 


tension, so that we have a very good idea 
of when the shot is coming. In hunting, 
the excitement of the chase takes our 
minds off the details of the actual shooting. 


HERE are other things which may 

have a bearing on flinching. For exam- 
ple, the physical condition of the rifleman 
is important. Nervous, high-strung people 
are particularly susceptible to this trouble- 
some habit. Excessive indulgence in al- 
cohol, tobacco or other stimulants is apt 
to make trouble. The first thing to do, 
when flinching is suspected, is to cease 
immediately actual practice, particularly 
with the .30-06 and other powerful car- 
tridges. Diagnosis is usually not difficult. 
If your scores have dropped off and a 
machine-rest test of your rifle reveals 
nothing wrong there, it is almost a cer- 
tainty that you are flinching. 

The cures, then, are four in number: 
Make sure your rifles fit you properly; 
revise your manner of living so that your 
nerves are at ease and your physical 
mechanism has a chance to function as it 
should; indulge in plenty of snapping 
practice; and, finally, dig deep into your 
subconscious. Make it give forth the half- 
formed superstitions and bits of misin- 
formation it contains. Consider these 
closely and when you find one that doesn’t 
belong—operate! 


. PEPPING UP THE RIFLE GAME 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N June 24th, 25th and 26th, the 

Annual Connecticut Small-Bore 
Tournament was held at East Haven, 
under the auspices of the Connecticut 
State Rifle and Revolver Association. 
These matches were heralded as one of 
the biggest events of the year. In fact, 
one good authority predicted a week be- 
lore they opened an attendance of over 


four hundred contestants. On the strength 
of this I went to the matches on Satur- 
day, June 24th. At the time I left, at half 
past three that afternoon, there had been 
a total of one hundred and twenty-five 
entries, according to the same reliable 
source of information and I draw atten- 
tion to the fact that this was near the 
close of the second day, I have since had 
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A few years ago this new and handsome Buck 
Skein would have sold for $10. A few months ago, 
when raw materials touched their lowest prices, 
this miracle became a reality—the new Buck Skein 
is here in all its glory—at $3.50. 





Under a magnifying glass you would see that 
| Buck Skein is now constructed like talons of steel, 
interlocking in a vise-like grip. Neither the claws 
of rough wear nor the fangs of winter make the 
slightest impression on Buck Skein'’s velvety sur- 
| face. This is no idle boast—-I back it up with a— 


LIFE-TIME GUARANTEE 


Wear Buck Skein hard, Wash it. Rub it. Scrub it. 

| Maul it. Not a fibre gives way. It will not shrink. 

It won't fade. It won’t do anything but act as 
handsome as it really is. 


The Jacket pictured above, the ‘“‘Cossack,”’ has a 
self-bottom band for extra wear; adjustable hip 
straps and buckle; slashed deep pockets. The 
Jacket pictured below has a_ knitted worsted 
band (preferred by some) and buttoned flap pock- 
ets. Either style can be had with Talon Slide 
Fastener. Take particular note of the knitted 
wristlets concealed in the sleeves. Just another 
new feature for warmth. Keeps cold winds from 
blowing up your arms. Colors: Buckskin tan and 
gray. 

See your dealer without delay. Lose no time be- 
cause these low prices can’t last. Good stores sell 
Buck Skeins. But if your deal- 








& = er is all sold out, then 
=~ 
= mail me the coupon be- 
low, enclose your check 
or money order, and I'll 
send your new Buck 
Skein—and prepay all 
carrying charges my- 
, self. 
( Slide 
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Knit Bottom 


Bach Shiu, Se 


% LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C9, New York City. 
See that I get my new Buck Skein Jacket 
in the style checked. (Check here) 
Cossack Jacket (See large picture) $3.50 
Knit bottom Jacket (Small picture) $3.50 
Cossack Jor Knit bottom [) with 

the Talon Slide Fastener $4.50 


Give neck band or chest size. 
Here’s my check [J or money order [J 


Name 


Address 
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a report of the scores from Mr. Edward 
E. Cook, Secretary of the Association, 
who informs me that a total of two hun- 
dred and three shooters registered. But, 
unless I miss my guess and they list them 
differently from the way they do at most 
contests, this will include all the non- 
shooting, but registered, professionals 
representing the arms and ammunition 
industries and the sporting-goods trade, 
who render their services as assistants in 
the management of the tournament. 

New York State was represented by 
two teams; Rhode Island, by that up- -and- 
going organization, the Snipers’ Rifle 
Club; New Jersey, by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Rifle Club which, incidentally, 
was the only school or university team 
present. The rest of the teams and most 
of the individuals were from the home 
state of Connecticut. 

Some excellent scores were made de- 
spite a puffy cross wind which always 
plays havoc with small-bore scores. 


ALKING about and greeting friends 

of former years, | saw many familiar 
faces, some of them men whom I was sur- 
prised to note were still shooting—men I 
had known twenty years ago when I was in 
the National Guard. Some of them were 
not as alert as formerly and some had 
let out their belt buckles, while others 
had become more gaunt in the course of 
time. One and all, however, had the same 
kind smiles of welcome upon their sun- 
blessed features and the same alert in- 
tensity about their bespectacled eyes. It 
takes only a moment for a practised eye 
to size up such a gathering; if you know 
the breed you can tell them a mile away. 
Probably about fifty per cent of that 
small gathering were youngsters, and 
riflemen are still youngsters at forty. 
Whether old or young, they all had the 
undeniable external indications of what 
we expressively call the “rifle nut.” 


Every indication bespoke of the in- 
tensity with which they followed this 
game, from the invariable bedraggled 


valise in which they lug around their 


accessories to the tripod and ‘scope be- 
side them. Then there were the usual 
blue dungarees or olive-drab breeches 


and the much worn and greasy shooting 
coats, split up the back like a baby’s 
smock, with worn shoulder and elbow 
pads, and the most dilapidated assortment 
of shapeless headgear of every size and 
color imaginable. Truly, I think a collec- 
tion of keen riflemen makes about the 
quaintest gathering we have in America. 

As I walked over to the fifty-yard 
range, about half of those present had 
just taken their positions on the firing 
line, down which ran the faint sputter of 
the .22s. And the thought came to mind 
that, after all, it was not so surprising 
that there had been only two hundred and 
three contestants, all told, instead of the 
four hundred they had been hoping for 
and predicting. We have got to face the 
fact that the game as it is being played, 
monotonously punching long strings of 
holes in little black bull’s-eyes, even if it is 
good enough, is certainly not sufficiently 
spectacular to attract many modern young- 
sters. 

There are a great many who still think 
and talk of America as a nation of rifle- 
men. To those who have delved deeply 
into our history, it is questionable whether 
we ever were a nation of riflemen. Our 
historical records hold conclusive proof 
of the fact that, when Morgan’s wild 
mountain men marched forth from the 
Pennsylvania hills to join Washington’s 
Continental Army at the siege of Boston, 
a pageant was made of their line of march. 
At every stop they were called upon to 
demonstrate their miraculous skill before 
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the gaping and delighted crowds. Phila- 
delphia papers printed reams about them. 
Their skill with the rifle, beyond their 
home hills, had not been realised by their 
own rural and urban countrymen, much 
less by Georgie and his red-coated gen- 
erals across the sea. The men that stopped 
the British Grenadiers at Concord and 
repulsed their assaults at Bunker Hill, 
were not riflemen, but farmers armed with 
smooth-bore muskets and fowling pieces. 
From that time on, throughout our his- 
tory, the rifleman has made himself felt. 
At Saratoga, Oriskany, King’s Mountain, 
New Orleans and the Alamo, riflemen 
were an important factor, but they always 
comprised a small minority. Riflemen in 
our history have always receded with the 
frontier. The colonists who replaced the 
pioneers were seldom riflemen in _ the 
proper sense and, as colonization pro- 
gressed, game disappeared and with it the 
need of the rifle. 

Probably the only time in our history 
when we could truly be called a nation of 
riflemen was during the Civil War. The 
pioneers who shoved across the Appalach- 
ian Mountains and who later crossed 
the plains, always made up a small por- 
tion of our population. To refute my state- 
ment, one = draw attention to the 
Southern A pgalachian mountaineers who 
are still truly riflemen, as a class. The 
answer is that, in this forgotten area, 
which progress swept by and overlooked, 
complete colonization, in the true sense, 
has not been accomplished—and one might 
add, “Thank God!” 

All this but leads up to the fact that 
our need of the rifle, other than as a 
pastime or in a national emergency, is 
rapidly passing. 

The number of sportsmen who live in 
a big-game country within the states, or 








Long lines of shooters were monotonous- 
ly punching holes in little black bull’s-eyes 


who can afford to take long and expensive 
trips in pursuit of big game, are few and 
far between. To maintain the enthusiasm 
of growing youth in the rifle, it is neces- 
sary to make rifle shooting more interest- 
ing. No one knows this better than that 
keen and enthusiastic rifleman, Henry 
Lyman, who supplies sights for about half 
the rifles in the country. He and I had 
a long talk within the last few weeks 
on the promotion of small-bore shooting. 
It was largely due to his enthusiasm that 
I attended the matches in question. 

What is wrong with rifle shooting? 
Twelve years or more ago, I wrote an 






article for Frecp & STREAM under that 
very title and the same thing applies now 
which applied then—and nothing has been 
done about it. 

Rifle competition has not changed in 
the least, but the times have changed 
radically and with them, the point of view 
of modern boys and girls. 

The Winchester Company took a big 
step in the right direction when, a number 
of years ago, they organized the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps. Today we 
hear little if anything about this, although 
it got off to a grand start. 

Enthusiasts of the old school will draw 
attention to the Swiss as a nation of 
rifiemen and so they are. It is their na- 
tional sport. Switzerland is a small coun- 
try and its people are far more closely 
linked than are ours. The Swiss are a 
frugal people. They do not, per capita, 
have the same amount of money to spend 
as the people of America have—or at least 
had. They don’t have swimming pools, 
tennis courts and golf links all over the 
country. In other words, their means and 
facilities for pleasure are limited. In con- 
sequence, the minds of their youth are not 
distracted in so many different directions. 


OU cannot blame the American boy 

who can play hockey in winter and 
baseball in summer, who has Dad's car to 
drive around and go where he pleases and 
money to spend in his pocket, who can 
wear good-looking clothes, play a fast 
game of tennis, sail a boat or shoot a 
round of golf, for preferring these more 
exciting and more exhilarating pastimes 
to lying on his tummy in mechanics’ garb, 
monotonously plugging holes in a little 
black mark. 

The only young man who is liable to 
become keenly interested in this game is 
the one who has already attained such 
skill under the tutelage of his Dad that 
he is sufficiently flattered by his success 
and the enthusiasm which it arouses to 
stick to it. 

It had been suggested that there would 
probably be some novel events of a 
spectacular nature at East Haven, but, so 
far as I could see, there was nothing new 
offered. I would suggest as a beginning 
(I know this will arouse a smirk of dis- 
dain on the face of many an old die-hard) 
that we begin by having more off-hand 
shooting from the standing position and at 
more generous bull’s-eyes; that we adopt 
the running deer in miniature to the small- 
bore range; that we have more team com- 
petition at “battle practice,” whereby 
opposing squads shoot at each other’s tar- 
gets at will, until each man eliminates his 
opponent with a bull’s-eye. 

Above all, there should be some form 
of rapid-fire competition at targets which 
break. We all love that, for we are all 
boys at heart. Observe a lot of grown- 
ups at a shooting gallery. Did you ever 
see one shoot at the little black bull’s- 
eyes? Not one in a hundred! They all 
try for the clay pipes which fly all over 
the place or for the silly little ducks that 
scuttle by and tip over when hit. What 
we need is a little Coney Island shooting- 
gallery psychology applied to our N. R. A 
competitions. 

Nothing could be more interesting than 
sniping practice as played by the British 
soldiers at their famous shooting school 
at Saint-Omer in France. There, the prob- 
lem was to cover a section of rough ter- 
rain with the glasses, advancing from one 
position to another as you discovered and 
hit the target representing the partially 
concealed enemy sniper. The contestant 
who, in his practice, passed a target or 
who missed a shot, was eliminated. Ad- 
vancing rapid fire is both practical and 
exciting. With the .22, one could start in 
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at twenty-five yards, run back to a hun- 
dred, run back to two hundred and then 
run forward to fifty, shooting a string at 
each range in a given space of time. 

Another form of small-bore rifle shoot- 
ing being developed is that_ which Mr. 
C. B. Lister, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the National Rifle Association, designed 
and wrote up in the June issue of The 
American Rifleman, under the title of 
“The Birth of a New Game. ‘8 } 

The N.R.A. enlisted the codperation of 
the X-Ring Products Company and Mr. 
w. A. Hale of that organization pro- 
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A new idea that should help to pep up the 


small-bore rifle game 


ceeded with the construction of the first 
working models. Five of these have so 
far been completed and they have met 
with enthusiastic praise from practical 
sporting riflemen and target shooters, 
wherever they have been shown. 

The equipment is very 


simple and | 





sturdy and will not prove an expensive | 


addition to a shooting club. In fact, it is 


not even necessary to make a permanent | 
installation, for the few parts required | 


can easily be wrapped up and packed in 
the car and assembled, ready for com- 
petition, in fifteen or twenty minutes. It 
takes about the same time to gather the 
equipment up. This is a very important 
factor, as even at the club there is no 
necessity for leaving any of the parts on 
the range at the mercy of the elements or 
unscrupulous vandals. 


T the same time, any individual or 

group of individuals who have pur- 
chased the outfit can set it up anywhere 
in the countryside where they have a suf- 
ficient natural backstop for fifty-yard 
small-bore shooting. 

In brief, the equipment consists of a 
stout angle-iron, like a metal tent peg, 
only longer, which is pushed into the 
ground. To this is strongly fastened a 
drum with a projecting arm; on the arm 
is bolted one of several different small- 
game targets in silhouette. Those turned 
out so far are made to represent a crow, 
a gray squirrel and a gopher—all full 
size. The angle-iron is driven into the 
ground in a vertical position, with the 
drum-housing behind the spike to protect 
it from low shots. The drum operates on 
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HANDS 
Can Make 
Them” 


RUSSELL hand craftsmanship is 

something that can’t be explained in 
advertisements or pictured in catalogs. 
It is a quality of priceless value which 
can be demonstrated only out on the trail, 

in the woods, the marsh, or along the stream. 
It can be expressed only in terms of supreme 
comfort, walking ease, water resistance and faithful service. 
Only a true, hand sewed Russell Moccasin can give you these 
priceless things to the degree that you, as a sportsman, want 
them—only the painstaking skill, stitch for stitch, of Russell 
hand craftsmanship. With a pair of Russell’s on your feet, you 
can get more pleasure out of your hunting and fishing trips 
because your feet, which must do most of the work, have 

the finest_and most considerate protection you can give 
them. Be kind to your feet, and your feet will deliver 
better service in return, Write today for our catalog 

showing complete line of Russell Boots, Pacs, 
Slippers, Golf Oxfords, ete. 
































In buying a high top boot— 
one that will settle your 
boot problems for the rest of 
your days—select Russell's 
famous Ike Walton. You 
will receive a brand of com- 
fort, fit, stubborn durability 


Present prices guaranteed only 
until October 15. Order now. 


For upland bird hunting, snipe hunting, rab and resistance against water 
bit hunting—fishing—hiking—and general that no other boot in the 
outdoor wear—this 9-inch, hand sewed moc- world can equal except, of 
easin with non-slip sole is the most com- course, Russell's Imperial, 
fortable footgear that ever carried a hunter’s whieh is the same boot with 
feet. It is ‘‘light as a feather’’, durable, and a regular, hard sole 

gives that springy, cushion-footed comfort 
that only a true Russell Moccasin can give. 





Hand sewed from the finest waterproof Paris The 
Veals. Never-rip seams. Leather prices are IKE 
advancing by leaps and hounds, so we urge WALTON 


that you take advantage of existing low prices 
by ordering now. Write for catalog and 
prices. 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. CONSTRUCTION 
929 Wisconsin Street Berlin, Wis. 
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NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP COMPETITION 
FOR BIG-GAME HUNTERS 
Over $1000 in First, Second, Third and Fourth Cash Awards 
Through a new ruling by the committee, L. CLARK, Vice-Director in Charge of Preparation 


LYMAN 438 SCOPE 


Hunting this Fall with a scope sight is an experience which you will 
thoroughly enjoy. The Lyman 438 Scope with 3-power Bausch & 
Lomb lenses represents a fine value for the money. Fits 
practically all rifles. Excellent for targets also. Price with 
%4 minute click rear mount $27.50. With closely adjustable 
mount $20. 










Write for free folders 


Knobs can be zeroed 
after targeting for 
shortest range. Mount 
only $9.75. 


; : | 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 








ANNOUNCING THE 1933 


and Exhibition, American Museum of Natural His- 

tory, New Y 

Trophies Eligible for Championship Awards 
ALASKAN MOOSE ELK BEA 

possessions, or in Canada or Mexico. SIGHORN. STONE, and nash titeae 


; s 
All entries will be judged by 
a jury of distinguished big-game MULE OTe rs-tan been GOAT 
authorities: MR. HARRY Me- . ‘ 
GUIRE, Editor, Outdoor Life; Free Mounting by Dr. James L. Clark of 
CAPT. PAUL A. CURTIS, All Prize-Winning Trophies Entered Unmounted 
Arms & Ammunition Editor, Full information and entry blanks may be secured 
Field & Stream; DR. JAMES direct from the sponsors. 
The JAMES L. CLARK STUDIOS, Inc. 


New York 


trophies to be entered in the Third Annual 
Championship Competition, and in the future 
events, need not be mounted, or they may be 
mounted anywhere in the United States or its 


705-715 Whitlock Avenue 











10 GAUGE 


2%" Heaviest 12 Ga. Load 


ITHACA MAGNUM 


3%” 2oz. 10 Ga. LOAD—> 


About 20 yards more killing range 
than the heaviest 12 gauge load. Send 5 cent 
Ithaca Gun Co. Box 11, Ithaca, N.Y. stamp for catalog. 
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“Shoots like a 


new gun” 


HOW COME? 





Put on a pair of — 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Win. 
66, 53A; Iver Johnson X, 2X, 
ete., you'll find the longer sight base provided by 
the Lyman 55 receiver sight helps wonderfully to 


For those popular .22 bolt rifles 
Rem, 33, 34; Sav. 65, 


59 or 60; 


get the game. For a 
lever action sporting 
rifle, a Lyman 38 re- 
ceiver sight gives bet- 
ter results than fac- 
tory sights. You get 
lasting satisfaction for 
little expense. Lyman 
experts Have designed 
the correct sights for 
almost any gun. Write 
us your requirements. 


5. $2.00 


No 
Tap and drill, St 













Left. No. 3 ivory 
bead front sight. 
$1.00 












No. 38 
Receiver 
sight. $6.50 


Right. No. 
Carbine ivory bead 
front sight. $1.00 


bait 






gold, 
red heads 


Choice of ivory silver or 
Send for the new 
Number 21 


LYMAN CATALOG 
64 Pages. Just Out. 





Price 10 cents 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








“Improve your aim 


Do you lead your birds too much, shoot 
behind them, over or under? You probably 
don’t know exactly. You can’t see the shot. 

But in one day on the field with Improved 
Eley Rocket Shells the flaming red tracer 
rocket will show you the path of each shot 
pattern and correct your errors. 

Eley Rocket Shells are standard loads, de- 
velop standard ballistics, and do not injure 
gun barrels. Ask your sporting goods dealer 
to get them for you or write to: 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH Co. 
Map1son AVENUE AT 451TH STREET, NEw YorK 
Exclusive U. S. Distributor 








Want a Single Trigger? Here's a good one! Fool- 
Proof, Non-Selective— $3.50 on a new gun. $4.25 on 
one of our used guns. Can't be put on other makes. 

Our famous “Long Range” double, $17.50. Single 
Trigger, if wanted, $3.50. Write for Catalog. — 

“It's a Durable Double” 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. 


U. S. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT 


Before Buying, Seni 
25 cents in stamps, for 
famous 152 page catalog 
describing American and 
Imported Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Revolvers, Targets. 
Ammunition, Scopes, 
Gun Accessories. Parts. Repairing. Latest Prices. Over 
2000 items, 1100 illustrations. Visit our new Gun Salesroom. 
of 


- es EGER. Ime. Dept. 5 


America’s Great Gun House 
507 FIFTH AVENUE (at 42nd ST.) NEW YORK, N.Y 
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the same principle as a shade roller. From 
the target, light-wire cables are run back 
to just behind the firing point. When a 
shooter hits a target, it is knocked down. 
It does not appear again until the opera- 
tor pulls the cord, when the drum snaps 
it back into the upright position. 

The method of setting up the targets 
is clearly shown in the accompanying 
diagram. My readers will notice that the 
set-up requires a very small space. It 
could actually be limited to an oblong, 
thirty by sixty yards in area. At the base 
of the oblong is the firing line, behind 
which the operator will stand with his 
cables or levers in hand. Fifty yards away, 
on a line drawn down the center of the 
range, is a target of a squirrel; five yards 
nearer, or at forty-five-yards’ range and 
ten yards to the left of the center line, 
is a crow; a second crow is placed ten 
yards to the right of the center line at 
forty-yards’ range; at thirty-yards’ range 
and five yards to the left and at twenty- 
yards’ range and five yards to the right 
are two gopher targets. 

The proposed regulations for competi- 
tion permit the use of any small-bore 
rifle; any small-bore ammunition; any 
sights, and standing position only. Four 
or five different forms of competition have 
already been tdevised. In individual com- 
petition there will be a beginners’ course. 
Shooters will be divided into relays of 
five. No. 1 man takes his place at the 
firing point; he loads and stands with his 
rifle at the ready; the target puller then 
pulls the first target at the left and allows 
it to remain exposed for five seconds. 
By a second pull at the cord, if the target 
has been missed or if the shooter fails 
to fire in the allotted time, he lowers 
the target. In this manner each shooter 
gets one shot at each of the five targets 
at intervals of five seconds. This pro- 
cedure can be repeated for as many 
rounds as is decided upon for the match. 


should be noticed in this preliminary 
practice that the target is only shown 
at the command of the contestant who 
says “Ready,” while standing with his 
gun at the ready. A more advanced form 
of competition involves the operator’s ex- 
posing the targets, one after another, in 
the same rotation, at intervals of five 
seconds, without waiting for the command 
of the contestant who must use his rifle 
as a repeater. 

A still more interesting type is what 
Mr. Lister calls protective shooting. In 
this, two-men teams operate, one shooter 
standing at the ready, while the other 
fires. If the shooter fails to hit the tar- 
get, the second one is at liberty to knock 
it down, if he can do so, before the target 
disappears at the end of five seconds. 

Another form of individual practice is 
for the contestant to load three cartridges 
into his rifle and, at the discretion of the 
operator, any three of the five targets will 
be shown. 

Scoring is a simple matter. The target 
is always knocked down if struck and if 
it should be struck in the act of being 
lowered, there is an unmistakable resound- 
ing clank when the bullet hits the mark. 

It will be observed that this is a fast 
game like skeet. It takes only twenty-five 
seconds for each contestant to shoot his 
five shots and step back. Two five-men 
teams can easily shoot a match of five 
rounds per man in ten minutes, if they 
step up to the mark promptly. 

The cost of competition is nil and there 
are only two subordinates required—the 
operator and the referee. No name has 
yet been selected for this game, but it is 
the plan of the N.R.A. to work out definite 
regulations for competition and to give it 
their hearty support and endorsement. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DAD AND SON NEED HELP 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

What would be a good rifle for my son to 
use for deer under our conditions, here jp 
northern California? 

He is ten years old, very tall and slim ang 
a fair shot with a .22, but an ordinary .30..39 
is too heavy for him and a carbine has too much 
recoil. 

The rifle will be used on mule deer and most 
of the shooting is from one to four hundred 
yards at running deer, so there is seldom a 
chance of placing your shot and the rifle must 
have power enough to stop them. 

6.5 nim. Mannlicher Schoenauer seemed 
light enough for him but, never having shot one 
I don’t know what the recoil is like or if this 
rifle would be powerful enough. How does jt 
compare with a .25-35 which lacks killing power? 

Two other things I did not like about this 
gun was that it had set triggers and I was told 
that it was not practical to put a peep sight 
on it. 

Another question that I am afraid you cannot 
help me on, but I would appreciate any sug. 
gestions that may occur to you, is why I could 
not hit ducks this past season. I have always 
been better than an average duck shot, and 
have used nothing but 20-gauge guns. 

From the first day of the season I could not 
hit even easy shots consistently. After a few 
days, I lost all confidence and kept trying to 
change my lead and figure on each shot where 
I was shooting, but I am not used to consciously 
figuring on how to hold, and I got worse. _ 

One day, at the end of the season, I shot as 
I used to, but on the last day I was uncertain 
again and shot very poorly. 

During the season I had my eyes examined, 
They were O.K. I shot quail only twice, once 
using three shells to a bird, the next time going 
straight for nine and using two shells for my 
last bird. Last buck season I shot very well, | 

On the one day I was hitting consistently, | 
seemed to hold the same as on days I was miss- 
ing and I have no idea what was wrong. 

L . CarRIcan, 


Ans.—It is a mighty difficult thing to pick 
out a rifle for a boy of only ten years of age 
to shoot. If you get him one of sufficient power 
to cope with his marksmanship, the recoil is usu- 
ally too heavy for him. My personal choice 
would be for the .250-3000 Savage Model 99, 
The stock is rather short and should fit him 
fairly well. The cartridge is extremely accurate 
and has great killing power with mild _ recoil 
and it has the advantage of having the flatness 
of trajectory which you require for long-range 
shooting. I hope, however, you are not going 
to suggest starting in a small boy practicing on 
running deer at from one to four hundred yards. 
An expert cannot expect to kill many deer 
yond two hundred on the run. 

A Mannlicher-Schoenauer would be my second 
choice. The .25-35 has not the power for long- 
range shooting. You can, of course, get a Mann- 
licher with a single trigger. It is dangerous to 
give a small boy a set trigger. 

If I could tell every man who writes to me 
why he misses ducks or other forms of game, 
I could make a lot of money, even in these 
hard times. The fact that you used to be a first- 
class duck shot and now can no longer hit them, 
would indicate there is some physical change. 
Unconsciously your left eye may have become 
your master eye due to a weakening of the right 
eye and this would cause you to crossfire. Maybe 
your nerves are upset. Many of us have bad 
nerves nowadays, Reading on in your letter, | 
see that you have had your eyes examined; so 
that apparently is not the cause of it. How about 
the trigger pull of your gun? Has that, un- 
beknown to you, become excessively heavy 
through the wearing of some part or has it be- 
come very light, thereby causing you to shoot 
before you measured off your lead, as you were 
used to doing? Then again, your physical pro- 
portions may have changed. There are a lot of 
things about yourself that you haven't told me 
that would help me to arrive at a conclusion as to 
why you are not doing so well. Perhaps my sug- 
gestions will put you on the right track. 

SHootine Epitor. 


IMPRACTICAL 


Cart. Curtis: 

I have invented a new style of shotgun choke, 
on which proper patent procedure has been 
followed and which, for my way of shooting, 
works very well. 

It is well known that in shooting at a bird over- 
head, let us say, it is very easy to get the 
range, as far as left or right of the bird is 
concerned. The correct lead is the hard part. 
But, as all conventional shotguns shoot a round 
pattern, we can truthfully say that a large por 
tion of the sides of the circle of the pattern are, 
in effect, wasted. I have changed this by means 
of a choke which might best be described as 2 
tapered oval that has been rechoked. I thus get 
a “‘three-to-one” pattern—that is, for every foot 
in width at any given distance, the pattern 1S 
three feet high. . 

It amounts simply to a redistribution of the 
shot into a more effective pattern shape. 
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long axis of the pattern is upright when the 
gun is held in a normal position. It will thus 
be seen that, for an angling side shot or right- 
or left-hand bird at the traps, the gun is 
“rolled” either to the right or left, as the case 
may be, so that the long axis of the pattern 
is always in the line of flight. ’ 

A pattern ratio of one foot wide to three 
long was mentioned above. This ratio can, of 
course, be made to suit the individual. Also, the 
barrel of shotguns now in use can be worked 
over to suit the need of the owner and a new 
barrel need not be bought. The only new 
“wrinkle” in shooting a gun which has thus 
been changed is to learn to roll the gun right 
or left for angling shots. This is not so hard as 
it seems, as may be demonstrated if it is tried 
with a gun up to the shoulder. The thing to 
remember is to keep the sight in the line of flight 
and one’s percentage will come up at least 50 
per cent. ‘ 

I should like very much to have your opinion 
as to the merits of this invention and its pos- 


sibilities in the field as well as at the traps. | 


A Reaper. 

Ans.—I have your interesting letter regard- 
ing your over-bored gun. The idea is not at all 
a new one. | would refer you to W. W. Green- 
er’s book, The Gun and Its Development, pub- 
lished by Caswell & Company of London. This 
yolume is now out of print but any second- 
hand book dealer could undoubtedly secure one 
by advertising for it, for around $10.00. 

I must say in all frankness to you that the 
idea has not appealed to me whatever, Stance 
is far more important in shooting than pat- 
tern distribution. One cannot shoot uniformly 
when he has to cant his gun deliberately from 
side to side. As a matter of fact, canting is 
one of the things we must be careful to try to 
overcome in good shooting stance. 

More than this I cannot say regarding your 
invention, without having an opportunity to see 
it in action. 

Suoorine Eprror. 


TIGHTENING A SHOTGUN 


Capt. Curtis: 

Would you kindly tell me how to tighten the 
breech of a twelve-gauge shotgun made by W. 
Richards? It is an old hammer gun. 

Herman F, Sack. 

Ans.—Any competent gunsmith can tighten 
a shotgun but it is not a job that the amateur 
can do at home. The only proper way to do it 
is by removing the hinge pin and replacing it 
with a new one and this is a very delicate job 
for a high-class machinist. 

I doubt that the old W. Richards is worth 


the trouble, as it would cost some $15.00 to 
fit the new pin. ; 
SuootinGc Epitor. 
WANTED, A MODEL ’92 HORNET 


Capt. Curtis: 

Where can I get a Model °92 Winchester 

chambered for the .22 Hornet? If not, why not? 
E, W. Brown. 

Ans.—The Model ’92 Winchester is not cham- 
bered for the Hornet cartridge. The action is 
quite strong enough to accommodate it and | 
have no doubt that Griffin and Howe, 202 E. 
44th St., N.Y.C., or some other reputable gun 
maker would undertake to barrel and chamber 
a Model 92 Winchester for it. 

On the other hand, if you want my advice, 
1 would not recommend it. There are many other 
actions on the market, far more desirable for 
use with this cartridge than the Model '92. 


have in mind the Model 23 Savage and the 
Model 54 Winchester, in particular. , 
SHootinG Eprror. 


MODEL 52 WINCHESTER 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a Winchester Model 52 target rifle 
(.22 caliber) and have been using it for range 
shooting entirely. This summer I would like to use 
it outdoors on longer ranges—é00 to 200 yards. 
Telescopes are not permitted in indoor competi- 
tion but are they permitted in outdoor long-range 
shooting? Would you advise me to get a tele- 
cape for only a .22 rifle? Also, are these new 
high-velocity cartridges harmful to the bore of 
a gun when used to any extent? In other words, 
would you or would you not advise me to use 
them in a Model 52? 

ne more question—Are these new cartridges 
all their makers claim in their non-corrosive 
properties? Is it necessary to clean a rifle after 
using a box or two of those shells? 
Henry W. TREADWELL, Jr. 


Ans.—Telescopes are permitted in most .22 


outdoor matches—not in all of them. Of course, | 


a man who hasn’t got one is handicapped at 200 
yards, in matches where they are permitted. 
new high-velocity cartridges are not 
harmful to the bore and they are perfectly safe 
in the Model 52. I have had no trouble with 
non-corrosive ammunition (.22) for a long time, 
though it was not up to what was claimed for it 
when it first came out. However, I do believe 
im occasionally cleaning one’s rifle, particularly 
if it is not going to be shot again for a long 
time. 
Suootine Epirtor. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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value! 
more than ever. Zeiss Binoculars of 
3 to 18 power. Zeiss Rifle Scopes, 1 to 
8 power. All leaders in their fields. 
At your dealer’s. Write for Literature. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. TZ, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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Anywhere in your 


WOODS 


ARCTIC DOWN ROBE 


{ Ipeoey day after big game or wildfowl, 
night as cold as Greenland—what do you 

care! Holed up in your warm, cozy ‘3 
Star’ Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe, you 
are happy. Zippered or buttoned snugly in 
between delightfully light, soft and warm 
double-tubed layers of Woods Everlive Down 
from Northern waterfowl. The soft, durable 
pure-wool kersey lining feeling mighty good. 
Water-repellent, hygienic, windbreaker cover. 
Wide down-filled underlap at foot and side. 
Harwood patent down equalizers. Warmth 
stays in. Body moisture passes out. Ventila- 


YOU are the HAPPY SLEEPER 





WOODS MFG. COMPANY, Ltd., 3301 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


tion regulated as desired. Hood when wanted. 
Abundant warmth guaranteed! 
Large size, $62.50 Medium size, $54.50 
For temperate climates and indoor North- 
ern use, in clubhouse, hunting camp or boat 
cabin, many hunters find the Woods “2 Star” 


Arctic Down Sleeping Robe plenty 
enough. Large, $55.50. Medium, $46.50. 

If your dealer has no Woods Robes, order 
direct from us. Delivery free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Woods Robes interlined with best 
wool bat, at lower prices. Folder FREE 
write for yours NOW. 
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Prevents 
Gun Rusting 


coated with 


Hopre’s No. 9 


will 


shore, or in damp weather 
anywhere. 


ing, 


metal fouling, 
guns like new. 


Trial eeeie mailed for 10 cents. 
HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL 


The oil that won’t gum, Very penetrating. Best 
for guns and fishing reels. In 1 and 3 oz. cans. 


Send for Gun Cleaning Guide, or our special 
instructions for cleaning 






2310 N. 8th Street 




















The gun bore (iy 


not rust at the sea 
Removes lead- 


powder residue and 
and keeps 


n 2 oz. bottles. 
Everywhere 


Trial can mailed for 15 cents. 


rifles or shotguns. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








CuTTs 


COMPENSATOR 
For Every Type of Shooting 


Perfect patterns thrown on every shot and 
at every kind of shooting—ducks, quail, 
geese, snipe, traps or skeet—are the results 
you can definitely count on when using a 
Cutts Compensator. 


Both expert and occasional shooters the 


country over testify to their remarkable 
success with it. Shoot with a Compensator 
this Fall. Leaves no cripples. Bags your 


share of game. 

Supplied for 12, 16 and 20 ga. shotguns 
(single barrel) single shot, repeating, auto- 
loading. Attached at our factory. Quick 
service. 


Send for folder and prices. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











G. & H. 35 WHELEN— 


30% More Energy Than a .30/06 
A dependable rifle for the always possible grizzly in moose, caribou and sheep- 
hunting country in the Northern Rockies. Caliber .400 Whelen if you pre- 
fer. We build you the Griffin & Howe Mauser shown above or a Springfield 
—your choice, 24-inch round, tapered, nickel steel barrel. Imported walnut 
stock with cheek-rest. Non-slip steel 

micrometer rear, G. & H. ramp fre 


YES, One Shot Does for Moose, Elk or Goat! 


butt-plate. 


Sights: 
nt. Optional equipment: Whelen gunsling, 
with quick detachable swivels; quick-detachable hunting telescope sight. 
Ample choice of loads. For further particulars write Dept. F.S.—TODAY. 






Folders FREE 








GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
Makers of Fine Rifles 
202 East 44th Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Lyman No. 48 
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KEET DEPARTMENT 


COTING 


Edited by “SKEETER” 


VARIETY AND CLAY TARGETS 
By Hank Martin 


RAPSHOOTING is a grand old 

game and we all hope that it will 

be with us for a long time to come. 

Then we have that other lusty, 
made-in-America game, skeet. Quite 
rightfully, this newer gun sport is fast 
coming into its own, strictly on its merits. 
Both trapshooting and skeet are popular 
for the fundamental reason that the de- 
sire to hit a mark is inherent in all hu- 
mans, irrespective of age, creed, race, col- 
or or former condition of servitude. And 
that about covers humanity in general. 
Besides, it seems to come as naturally to 
Americans to handle a shooting iron as 
for a yellow pup to scratch fleas. Of 
course, anyone can be taught to shoot 
_better, just as a dog’s flea-scratching tech- 
nique is improved by practice. 

Now, getting back to scratch and start- 
ing over again, the point to be made is 
that we do not “trap-shoot” because of 
trap-shooting, or “skeet” because of skeet, 
solely, but because in these two games we 
are afforded opportunity to indulge our 
desire to shoot. Briefly, we do our shoot- 
ing for the pleasure of shooting ; the form 
is of secondary consequence. Therefore, 
why be so dog-gone orthodox and lack 
the sport-open-mindedness as to rest con- 
tent and not try to find a whole flock of 
new ways to get pleasure out of shooting? 

Why, pray, was skeet evolved? Didn't 
we already have the ancient and honorable 
sport of trapshooting? You were given 
your chance to answer that simple ques- 
tion and your answer was correct—“There 
was a real need for something new in 
shooting, so that those whom ‘The Sport 
Alluring’ did not allure (for whatever 
reason) could satisfy their desire to shoot 
in some other way.” 

Looking down from his perch above 
the typewriter, the Stuffed Owl remarks: 
“It seems to me that this shooting busi- 
ness is a lot like card playing Some folks 
like to play stud poker and others go in 
for casino, while auction is played by still 
others; yet each is card playing and the 
same kind of cards are used for any and 
all of the card games—Authors’ and 
‘Old Maid’ being excepted, of course.” 





Thanks, Hoot, you said a big billful! 

“Speaking of variety in shooting,” 
breaks in the mounted Canada Goose, 
“the guy that plugged me uses the same 
blunderbuss to bump off rabbits and ring- 
necks. Doesn't that prove something along 
the line of the argument about getting 
away from monotony in shooting?” 

A consistent Bolshevik, the Crow opines 
that: “It might even be possible to in- 
vent a shotgun game that would not re- 
quire clay pigeons for targets.” 

Now that the other birds have had 
their say, it is for the writer to resume. 
Trapshooting of the regulation kind is 
almost wholly a game of skill. But, un- 
fortunately, not all of us are “naturals”, 
nor can all of us acquire consummate 
skill. Why not, then, let some inventive 
genius get busy and develop a gun game 
where chance will be a factor in winning? 
The idea is not at all to displace good old 
trapshooting, but as a contribution to 
greater enjoyment of shooting by more 
of the vast army of shotgun owners who 
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To many, there are serious objections, 
from the cost standpoint, to the number 
of shells—75 to 100 or more—necessary 
to spend an afternoon at trapshooting. In- 
cidentally, it is worth noting that the com- 
paratively fewer shells used for skeet is 
one of the strongest arguments in its fa- 
vor. Also, the machine-like characteristic 
of trapshooting savors of mechanized 
sport to many who seek recreation only 
as a means to “let down” from the high- 
pressure activities of their present-day 
existence. In other words, regulation trap- 
shooting is too much like work. Not all 
of us possess the intestinal stamina to 
stand the gaff of a 100-target program. 
We can play golf as leisurely as suits our 
physical condition or mood. 

Without any thought that it offers an 
adequate solution of the problem of mak- 
ing shooting a universal sport, here is a 
suggestion: Let’s make it possible for a 
shooter to take his shooting easy. In order 
to extend the time of firing twenty-five 
shells, each man of a squad of five could 
shoot one shell from each of the five pegs, 
and then retire while two or three other 
squads shoot, after which the first and 
other squads could return to the trap in 
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A view of last year’s Great Eastern and National Telegraphic Shoot at Lordship (Strat- 


e 


ford), Connecticut. This year’s shoot is to be held there on September 16th and 17th 


know they are licked before firing a shot 
in fast company. 

Simplicity, chance and low cost are 
three essential factors to be considered in 
any game designed to be widely popular. 
There must be a nice balance of these ele- 
ments in any new development of shooting 
with a shotgun as a means of recreation. 


the order in which they shot the first 
round. In that way, as many as fifteen, or 
possibly more, men, each shooting five 
shells every time he came to the trap, 
would consume considerable time. Those 
waiting to take their turns would be kept 
interested in watching the performances 
of the shooters in the other squads. 
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The various squads could shoot against 
the other squads. To put it another way: 
Let the shooting be on the basis of teams 
competing rather than of individuals. 
Members of the squads could be drawn 
by lot, a method that would leave to 
chance the number of crack shots on a 


particular team. The man whose name | 


was the first to be drawn could be team 
captain or a team could decide which 
member should lead it. Shooters that had 
never shone as good shots would get a 





real kick out of being a member of the} 


winning team, even though one or two of 
the squad were responsible for victory. 

A mixed program of singles and dou- 
bles, using not more. than ten shells for 
the doubles—five sets of doubles per man | 
—would create additional interest. 

A suitable name—not “trapshooting” | 
—should be used to designate the game. | 

Gun clubs with several traps could de- 
vote one of them to the form of team | 
shooting outlined. If necessary, an addi- | 
tional trap could be installed. Or this type 
of shooting could be done on days other 
than those when regulation trapshooting 
was on the program. 

Team shooting could be used to attract 
thousands of beginners and serve as a 
school to train them for regulation trap- 
shooting. It would also serve to bring 
many women into the shooting game. 

There are hundreds of “unemployed” 
gun clubs that might be put to work 
through the adoption of a form of shoot- | 
ing that would be quite easy on the pocket- | 
book. 

While this business of trying to find | 
new ways to enjoy shooting is not a con- 
test, it is a free-for-all to those who want 
to dispense bouquets or brickbats, or have 
suggestions of any sort to offer. The edi- 
tor of this department will give careful 
consideration to all and sundry proposals 
to increase interest in shooting. 


SCOOT 


FRIEND of mine invited me out one 
day to shoot skeet. I went—and en- 
joyed it so much that I began casting | 
about in my mind to find some way to 
have this sport at home. Of course, H 


cost was a primary consideration, but I 
also had to wrestle with the problem of a 
small piece of property, thickly wooded. 
The first glance showed me that a skeet 
layout was impossible, so I have worked 
out a substitute which has given my 
friends and me some grand sport. 

I have 155 feet frontage on a small lake. 
My dock extends about 30 feet into the 
water. The accompanying sketch will show 
the plans of the layout. Here’s the way it 
operates : 

The clay birds are released from a hand 
trap on the dock. I found a hand trap the 
cheapest and most practical, because birds 
are thrown in eight directions from a 
center and no inexpensive mechanical trap 
will do this. I use a light-weight, wood- 
and-metal trap that throws the birds with 
astonishing speed and accuracy. Further- 
more, a hand trap gives added sportiness, 
because you can never be absolutely sure 
of the height and speed of the targets 
thrown from it. Thus you have to be on 
your toes all the time. There is an im- 
ported mechanical trap which can only be 
obtained from Abercrombie & Fitch, New 
York, which is mounted on a post or iron 
tripod. This trap can be swung in a com- 
plete circle and can be simply adjusted 
lor angle of rise. It is called a swivel trap 
and should prove perfectly satisfactory in 
a layout similar to mine. 

_At each position, the shooter takes two 
birds. The dotted lines on the diagram 
show their path of flight. Both birds for | 
Position No. 1 are released to reach a 
maximum height of about thirty feet 
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LIKE GETTING INTO A NICE 
COVEY OVER A GOOD DOG 


Tuere's not a shot in actual field shooting that isn’t 
duplicated in Skeet. That’s one reason sportsmen like it 
—it keeps them in practice during closed seasons. 


But the real reason for Skeet’s amazing popularity is— 
that it’s a real sport in itself. Whether you are a beginner 
or an experienced shooter, you will enjoy Skeet. 


Throughout the country thousands of sportsmen are 
shooting Skeet at more than eight hundred clubs. If 
you don’t belong to one of these or if there is none near 
you, write us. We’ll gladly tell you how to build a Skeet 
field (for as little as $100). 


Don’t miss this fun. Get going with Skeet now. Write 
for your copy of the new du Pont Skeet Handbook, 
complete with action pictures and interesting facts about 
this fascinating new sport. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON . DELAWARE D-3 
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above the water. At No. 2, the first bird 
comes directly over the gun at about thir- 
ty feet above the ground; the second goes 
very high, away from the gun, making 
a pretty long and difficult shot. At No. 3, 
the case is the same as at No. 1. At No. 4, 
both birds are released to fly low and fast. 

Thus, you see, we get a number of in- 
teresting angles which provide a lot of 
sport and practice for field and duck 
shooting. 

On the sketch, the large numerals indi- 
cate to which shooting position the birds 
are released; the small numerals indi- 
cate first and second birds. 

Now, as to cost! The hand trap costs 
$7.50 (stationary swivel-trap—$15). The 
shield is made of two thicknesses of 


Field 


August 19—Massachusetts Skeet Asso- 
ciation Annual Field Day and State .410- 
3ore Championship, at the Hilltop Skeet 


Club, Holliston, Mass. 

August 26-27—Vermont State Shoot, 
at the Hitormis Gun Club, Springfield, 
Vt. 


September 9—Annual Tri-State Cham 
pionship, at the New Hope Skeet Club, 
New Hope, Pa. 

September 10—Minnesota State Shoot, 
at St. Anthony Gun Club, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

September 10—Kansas State Champion- 
ship, at the Wichita Gun Club, Inc., 
Wichita, Kan. 

September 16-17—Great Eastern and 
National Telegraphic Team and Indivi- 
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This “Scoot” 


%-inch planking which will resist No. 6 
shot at fifteen feet. Anyone with the fa- 
cilities can put this together. I didn’t have 
those facilities, so the shield cost me $5.00. 
It is six feet high and made of four 
three-foot-wide sections hooked together. 
Little tables, about a foot square, at each 
shooting position are convenient for hold- 
ing shells. These should not cost more 
than 25 cents each. So the total cost to 
me for the equipment was about $15.00. 

As for the cost of enjoying it, here are 
some figures: Let us take a party of four 
men shooting for two hours. A boy throw- 
‘ing the trap will cost 50 cents. Clay 
pigeons cost about a cent and a half 
apiece. Eight pigeons make one round. 
Therefore, the cost for the pigeons per 
gun per round is 12 cents. Shells cost 
around two and a half cents each and 
there are eight shells in a round. Shell 
cost per round per gun is 20 cents. The 
average is about seven rounds in two 
hours. That means a total cost of around 
$9.46, for four people. This brings the 
cost per man down to about $2.37. Be- 
lieve me, that’s not much for two hours 
of great sport! 

I have found this “Scoot” layout prac- 
tical and a lot of fun. And I have been 
spending every moment I can and all my 
spare cash enjoying it. We call it Scoot 
for no particular reason, except that it 
can't be “Skeet.” 

MorGan REICHNER 


SKEET CALENDAR 


HE following registered shoots are 

scheduled during the next few 
months. More will be announced in our 
next issue: 

August 12—Connecticut Two-Man 
Team Championship at the New Haven 
Gun Club, New Haven, Conn. 

August 12-13—Massachusetts State In- 
dividual Championship at the Quincy Gun 
Club, Braintree, Massachusetts. 








layout is inexpensive and ideal for a small piece of land 


dual Skeet Championship, at the Reming- 


ton Gun Club, Lordship (Stratford), 
Conn. 

September 17 and 24 —Illinois State 
Shoot, at the Northwest Gun Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

September 23-24—Eastern States Team 


and Individual Skeet Championship, at 
the Oxbow Gun Club, Saxonville, Mass. 
September 24—First Annual Nebraska 
State Skeet Championship, at the Shrine 
Skeet Club, Lincoln, Neb. 
September 24—Ohio State Shoot, at 
the Lakeside Skeet Club, Youngstown, O. 
October 1—Michigan State Team and 


Individual Skeet Championship, at the 
Country Club of Detroit, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich. 


CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMPION. 
SHIP 


HOOTING in a stiff 40-mile wind, 

on June 18th, the Pacific Rod & Gun 
Club of San Francisco nosed out the 
Waltonian Club of Los Angeles, in a 
telegraphic program, to win the State 
Team Championship. Their score was 458 
against the Waltonian’s 456. 

Members of the team scored as follows: 
Cuenin, 97; Russell, 92; Neuschwander, 
91; Westwater, 90 and Becktell, 87. 

The performance of the day that 
knocked everybody cold was J. P. Cuenin’s 
three perfect rounds of 25 each, thereby 
giving him a straight string of 75, after 
dropping three birds in the first round. 
Not being satisfied with this, he made 
another run of 25, after the shoot—thus 
scoring four perfect rounds, or 100 
straight. As a matter of fact, his long run 
of the day was 120! What a man! 

The shoot was held under the auspices 
of the National Skeet Shooting Associa- 
tion and the Northern California Skeet 
Shooting Association. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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IF YOU HUNT WITH OLD DON 
(Continued from page 13) 


it field by field, covey by covey, point by 
point, shot by shot, kill by kill—no detail 
forgotten. Then he took the birds from his 
hunting coat and counted them. 

“Eight. Not so bad—almost one to a 
covey,” he said reflectively. 

The spoken words, after a long silence, 
aroused the dog’s interest, or curiosity. 
He wriggled around until his head lay 
across the boy’s leg, his tail swishing the 
dry leaves. The boy's brow wrinkled as 
other experiences came to mind. He was 
thinking hard now. 

“Don,” he said suddenly, “you know 
you found eleven coveys this morning, and 
I don't remember how many singles. And 
if I'd been on horseback and could have 
followed you as you wanted to go, you'd 
have found more, wouldn't you?” 


HE dog swept the leaves more fierce- 

ly in answer, and the boy continued to 
think. He thought of the two field trials he 
had attended with his father that fall. He 
remembered the relating of field trials, 
championship stakes and other stories he 
had heard from his father and his father’s 
friends. The articles he had read about 
field trials and great dogs came back to 
him. When again he addressed the dog, 
his mind was made up, and his voice was 
more like the voice of a man setting forth 
plans to a partner than that of a boy talk- 
ing to a dog. No man ever talked with 
greater assurance or argued more con- 
vincingly than did this boy of twelve to 
a dog partner two years his junior. 

“Don, you can lick him. You can beat 
the packing out of him, and we're go- 
ing to do it. Dog-gone his sassy hide! I 
never heard of any dog finding more than 
‘leven coveys in a championship race. You 
didn’t find but ten when you won, and no 
other dog ever did that. I’ve read about 
them all. Daddy says you're too old and 
can’t stand the pace. He’s just so wrapped 
up in that young upstart he can’t see any- 
thing else. We'll show him! They don’t run 
but three-hour heats, and you hunted al- 
most four hours this morning. You aren't 
tired now, are you? Say you aren’t because 
we're going to win that championship all 
over again next month. We'll make them 
all talk about you more than ever. Then 
I bet that durn pup will be glad enough 
to associate with you. Think of it, Don! 
Double champion! That don't happen 
often. I never heard of it more than once 
or twice.” 

The dog, catching the enthusiasm in the 
boy’s voice, jumped up with the ease of 
one half his years and ran around his 
young master, now and then giving a low 
bark to say he understood. But for the 
time being the boy paid no attention; he 
was planning. 

“You might not be as fast,’ he said 
aloud after some minutes, “as that blamed 
race-horse, and you might not be as fast 
as you used to be; but I’m going to hunt 
you on horseback, so you can get your 
range back. Every day from now till the 
championship you be ready when I come 
from school, and we're going out. I don’t 
care if I can’t shoot as well off a horse; 
what I want is for you to get used to 
hunting to a horse again. You'll know 
how because you've got sense—that’s 
what counts. Racing all over the country 
may be all right for a derby, but a cham- 
pion is different—he’ s got to use his head 
as well as his feet.” 

That night the boy waited patiently 
until his mother went upstairs to put little 
sister to bed before revealing his mind to 
his father. His subject, to him, was most 
important, and he wanted to discuss it 
with his father alone, man to man. 
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Field & Stream 
“What is it, Son?” asked his father, 
sensing the boy’s anxiety. 
“You're going to take me to the cham- 
pionship trials, aren’t you?” 


“Ves, indeed. And I believe Don Junior | 


has better than an even chance. He’s not 
as birdy as I had hoped, but I believe his 
class will make up for that, and I want 
you to see him win.” 

“ “But, Daddy,” said the boy earnestly, 
“I want to run old Don.” 

The father was both surprised and 
puzzled. He knew that the old dog was 
the boy’s idol, and he didn’t want to lessen 
his opinion of the old veteran. On the 
other hand, he felt that it would be tragic 
to have the boy see his idol humiliated by 
the younger generation. He had no idea 
that the old dog could stand the gait for 
three hours. And the humiliation expe- 


rienced by a dog lover when his dog quits | 


during a race is personal and complete. 
The shame of it is never forgotten. He 
had seen old dogs try to come back—they 
never did. He must save his boy and the 
old veteran himself from this mortifica- 
tion. : 

He argued and argued, giving names, 
dates and places, by whom, when and 
where it had been tried. He gave every 
reason except one—that the old dog 
would tire to the point of quitting. Such 
a thought expressed would hurt too much. 
He reasoned as man to man, but the boy, 
not being a man, was unconvinced. 

“Suppose,” said his father finally, “he 
were to be drawn to run with Don Junior. 
Who would handle him? Neither dog has 
ever been handled by anyone but me. It 
would be foolish to have a stranger try 
to handle either.” 

The boy’s answer was ready: “I'll 
handle old Don. He’s got so much sense 
he don’t need any handling. All he needs 
is someone to flush his birds and shoot 
when he finds them. Let me do it, Dad— 
he’s my dog.” 

The mother had returned in time to 


hear part of the discussion. She did not | 


know a great deal about field trials, but 
she did know her boy; and fearing the 
effect of a great disappointment, she inter- 
ceded in his behalf. 


The boy won. Without giving his father | 


a chance to change his mind, he ran to 
the kennel to tell the old dog. As they 
stood in the moonlight the boy’s hand 
reached through the fence to rest on the 
dog’s head. “Now I've won—you've got 
to win,” he said. 

(To be concluded) 


DEATH IN THE MOONLIGHT 


(Continued from page 21) 


faint echo of my brother's voice came to 
me from half a mile away. 

As you can imagine, in my direful 
plight, all that I knew of the character 


and behavior of the white*shark, a dread | 


visitor from the West Indies into our wa- 
ters, suddenly rushed over me. George 
Eagan had been killed by a shark in 
3ull’s Bay. I had seen his body, and was 
sorry that I had. In Wappoo Cut, Captain 
Fritz had been savagely mauled by one of 
these monsters, and had barely escaped 
with his life. By one of these prodigious 
brutes Charlie Deas had been killed in the 
surf at Sandy Point, within full sight of a 
dozen horrified bathers. And my own boy- 
hood chum, Olaf Svensen, son of the keep- 
er of Romain Light, had met the same fate 
in’ Romain Inlet—not half a mile from 
where I now stood—literally in the jaws 
of death. 

_ While every man is entitled to his opin- 
ion, I believe that a fifteen-foot white 
shark, on a blood trail at night, is about as 
latal a creature as a man will ever en- 
counter—especially since, in the water, a 
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IF YOU LIKE TO HUNT 
YOU’LL LIKE SKEET 


Ques offers all the variety of 
field shooting. It'll improve 
your close, snap shots at grouse 
in the brush; your long, crossin 
shots at ducks; and your pas 
doubles on quail. If you’re weak 
on any kind of shot, skeet shoot- 
ing will give you a chance to 
practice and improve it. 

But for skeet, as for all other 
kinds of shooting, youneeda pow- 
der that’s accurate, dependable, 
oft and easy on the shoulder. These 
Wa are the qualities that distinguish 
Hercules Red Dot from ordinary 
powders. Leading trap and skeet 
shooters have pat hoes | it because 
it gives remarkably even patterns, 
lightrecoil,and isuniform and de- 
 eveggers under all conditions of 

eat, cold, moisture, and dryness. 

Let skeet and Red Dot im- 
prove your shooting. 
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This is an unprecedented sporting arms value. 
The sportsman who buys his Savage Automatic 
this season will, in the near future, look back 
with great satisfaction upon his purchase. 12 
and 16 gauge. All standard barre — full 
choke, modified choke, cylinder and special 
skeet boring. Send for literature. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 102, Utica, N.Y. 
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> as plain as the pipe in your 
face,” the wife insisted, and she 
was right. But no canary ever fainted 
from good tobacco smoke. 

Husbands, let this be a lesson. 
Give that musty old briar “the bird.” 
Pick yourself a good pipe ... and a 
good, mild smoking tobacco. Specifi- 
cally, try Sir Walter Raleigh’s satis- 
fying mixture of rare Kentucky Bur- 
leys kept fresh by gold foil. It has 
marched to the front in four years. 
And it has marched pipe smoking to 
the front of the house because of its 
fine fragrance and richness, which men 
and their wives so greatly admire. 
Any tobacco store will sell you this 
tobacco that will turn the saddest 
canary into a bluebird of happiness. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 

Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. U-39 
oe ee \Send for this 
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man is really out of his element. People 
need not talk to me about sharks being 
harmless. I have seen men dead by their 
killing. And I have had one of these burly 
ruffians after me. 

In the midst of my wild thoughts, an- 


|other wave washed me—this time going 


almost over my head. I plunged blindly for 


| the shore, pulling on the seine to help me 


through the mud and water. While thus 
blundering madly toward the bank, and 
while I was thrusting my arms forward 
at full length to grip the seine to steady 
me and for a purchase to pull, I thrust my 


| left hand up to the wrist full into the open 


mouth of the shark, now headed straight 
fer me. 

Whether he meant to seize me bodily or 
had his mouth partly open on account of his 
lust for the blood scent in the water, I do 
not know. But I know that I felt his cold, 
hard lips and the serried ranks of his fear- 
ful teeth. I jerked my hand back and floun- 
dered madly for shore, his huge bulk 
knocking me heavily against the seine as 
I passed him. I was on the slope now, but 
the mud and water were deep, and at every 
instant I expected the gray barbarian to 
make his final rush and drag me down. 
What chance had I, or would any man 
have, againstgsuch an awful brute? 

God knows why, but it never happened. 
I got out safely, and lay there on the bank 
in the mocking moonlight. My leg was 
stiff and sore; my side ached. When I 
looked down at my left hand, it was 
streaming blood. I found out after I got 
home that I had fourteen deep gashes in it 


| —weird crisscross cuts and slashes from 


| those razors 


in the monster’s mouth. I 


| tried to stand up and call my brother, but 


my voice failed me. I looked down at-the 
seine, and suddenly saw both sustaining 
poles collapse violently into the water. 
As the tide was flowing in, our commo- 
tion in the creek had not disturbed the 
waters of the bay, which shone tranquil 
and still. Through them now, as I gazed 
fascinated, I saw this murderous chimera, 
blazing in the lurid phosphorescence as if 
he were aflame, heading slowly seaward— 
an irresistible primal thing, cruel and cold, 
powerful, treacherous, ghoulish. Ghostly 
and pale in the haunting moonlight I saw 
his tall white dorsal fin cleave the water— 
like the periscope of some tremendous sub- 
marine about to deal death to its victim. 
I shivered as I watched that ponderous 
destroyer fade from sight. But for the 


| mercy of God I might have been in those 


jaws, dead in the moonlit waters. 
Whenever we went home, we hung up 
our net to dry. My brother did that work 
this night. The next morning I saw him 
standing by the seine, shaking his head as 


| if to rid himself of an evil thought. As I 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


came up he pointed to the net. Straight 
through the middle of it was a huge, 
ragged hole. When we measured it, we 
found it to be 2 feet 9 inches in diameter. 

Although this incident happened thirty- 
five years ago, my scars, as I have said, 
are still with me, and with me still is the 
vivid memory of that dreadful placid night 
when Death stalked me in the moonlight. 


FIRST AID AFIELD 
(Continued from page 29) 


of the head. These two bandages may 
be united in the back to prevent slipping. 
For a broken nose you may bandage 
directly around the head from front to 
back. 

However unpleasant it may seem, we 
must logically recognize more severe frac- 
tures, such as those of the vertebrae and 


| skull. In either case, it is best not to move 


the patient before the doctor arrives. A 
man with a broken back may suffer pres- 
sure upon his spinal cord if you should be 


careless in moving him. For transporta- 
tion he must be placed upon a broad 
padded board, or similar object, and his 
entire body bandaged into a fixed position, 
It might be said that the length of his 
body is splinted and immobilized. Like. 
wise, a victim of skull fracture must be 
carefully moved, and two or more persons 
will be required to carry him safely. With 
such a patient there is little you can do, 
other than-to elevate his head and apply a 
cold compress. It is obvious that his head 
should be protected from further contacts, 

You have probably noted that in this 
brief discussion of fractures we have dealt 
with no specialized first-aid equipment, 
with the exception of the highly recom- 
mended stimulant, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, used in treatment of shock, 
3andages have been handkerchiefs, belts, 
neckties, towels or other pieces of cloth, 
Splints have been sporting or camping 
equipment, or pieces of wood cut by ax 
or knife. 

In conclusion, then, it may be repeated 
that the fundamental equipment needed is 
mostly mental, and thus available to ey- 
ery sportsman who is willing to give a 
little time to the study and practice of 
recommended first-aid methods. Next 
month I shall take up injuries in which 
the skin and tissue—but no bones—are 
broken. We shall learn the need of carry- 
ing a few articles which may be the means 
of preventing serious infection from such 
wounds. (To be continued) 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 
the peak, huge thunder-heads piling up 
from the valleys. 

“TI cast at the rocks and tried every wile 
and bit of lore I knew, and still no fish. 
Once again I changed lures. 

“By this time it was black overhead. 
Great thunder-heads were rolling down 
the sides of Blue Mountain, so that the 
peak could no longer be seen and only 
flashes of lightning lighted up the forests 
on the mountainside. 

“The storm had struck the foot of the 
lake and was coming across the water. I 
dropped the rod and grasped the oars. As 
I pulled away from the island I noticed 
a large boulder half out of the water. It 
stood there dumbly silhouetted against 
the gloom and, dumbly, it invited a cast. 
I knew I could not beat the storm back 
to camp now; so I accepted the invitation. 
‘Just once,’ I muttered as I dropped the 
oars again and picked up the rod. 

“The lure flew off the tip and dropped 
a foot short of the boulder’s black sides 
as the first drops of rain splashed into 
the boat. 

“Then I got him—or he got me. | 
couldn’t decide for a long minute which 
it might be. 

“He struck hard but it seemed to me no 
harder than a three-pounder. I was pro- 
ceeding in a workmanlike manner when 
‘granddaddy’ broke water near the rock 
and showered its black sides with silvery 
spray. Then I don’t remember what hap- 
pened. One look at him, and I hung on and 
prayed. 

“Then he sounded and my line went 
slack. Had I lost him? Suddenly he turned 
and tore through the water in the op 
posite direction. 

“IT hung on. The rain had soaked 
through my hat, my wet hair lankily 
streamed down in my eyes and my feet 
were in a pool of water. 

“More rushes, more acrobatics! I was 
tiring rapidly and thought I should have 
to cut my line. I consoled myself with the 
thought that, after all, I didn’t have a 
mouthful of hooks. 

“At last he tired and his rushes became 
shorter and his plunges more feeble. Care- 
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fully I worked him into the boat and 
reached for him over the side. My arms 
were so tired I could hardly lift his seven 
pounds and fifteen ounces of royal cuss- 
edness into the boat. I got him, though, 
and he’s my prize. 

“I got it, too, trom Dad when I got 
back to camp. But when he took a look at 
granddaddy, he simply smiled. He had to. 

“What a fish and what a soaking— 
but it was worth it!” 

Incidentally, Harriett writes about as 
well as she fishes. J 

The third-prize winner is Wilber R. 
Snyder. His fish weighed 7 pounds 14 
ounces and measured 24 inches in length 
and 17% inches in girth. It was caught on 
October 15, 1932, in Grant Pond, Strat- 
ton, Vermont, on a red-headed South 
3end Pike-Oreno No. 956. 

“It was a cold, windy dawn,” writes 
Mr. Snyder, “and the one leaky old boat 
there didn’t look any too inviting. We had 
come to fish, however, and it would take 
more than one leaky old boat to stop us. 

“We started casting an assortment of 
bugs and plugs with great enthusiasm. We 
kept this up until noon; and when we went 
ashore to have lunch, our fishing ardor had 
subsided to such an extent that we de- 
bated on the advisability of starting for 
home. 

“We decided to take one more turn 
across the upper cove. My second cast 
near a submerged tree brought a tre- 
mendous strike. I realized the first in- 
stant that a heavy fish had connected. It 
is impossible for me to describe the next 
twenty minutes, but it was a grand battle.” 

Fourth is S. W. Steele, Jr., with a fish 
weighing 714 pounds and measuring 25 
inches in length and 1634 inches in girth. 
It was caught on July 24, 1932, in Pee Dee 
Mill Pond, North Carolina, on a Heddon 
plug. 

Mr. Steele, too, is very reticent as to 
how he did it—but he did a good job any- 
way. 

Fifth prize was awarded to Arthur 
Bingemann for a 7-pound 7-ounce bass 
caught in Chautauqua Lake, New York, 
on September 17, 1932. The fish measured 
21% inches in length and 16% inches in 
girth and was caught on a live crawfish. 

Sixth and last is Ralph Benzing, who 
caught a 7!4-pound fish in Horseshoe 
Lake, Michigan. It was taken on June 
25, 1932, on a Shakespeare Slim Jim lure. 

There’s a wonderful sextette of bass— 
probably as fine a lot as has ever been 
entered in the Field & Stream Contests. 
To beat it this year, you bass fishermen 
will certainly have to look to your laurels. 
At any rate, here’s hoping you get ’em! 


THE OLD WARDEN ON CHICKENS 
(Continued from page 31) 


back of everybody’s mind, the way I fig- 
ure, one of the chief reasons for a scarcity 
of chicken is the change in the country 
and in the way folks farm nowadays. A 
while back corn used to stand in shocks 
in fields, some of it until spring, and 
chicken fed on it. Now, almost everybody 
in Wisconsin either puts their corn in a 
silo or shreds it. There’s nothin’ left in 
the cornfields for birds to get at after 
snow comes. 

“Up in the northern part the state they 
used to sow new land to rye. That's pretty 
much out now. They plant potatoes. 
Chicken like rye; they can’t do so well 
on spuds anywhere, let alone in cellars. 
Some Wisconsin folks think that the 
change from threshing in the field to 
threshing near farm buildings has had an 
effect on chicken. A straw stack offers 
feed and shelter, but chicken aren't like 
ringnecks or quail. They don’t like to hang 
out in a barn-yard. 


1933 


“In ’28, right at the start of this in- 
vestigation, Wisconsin began doin’ a com- 
mon-sense thing: feeding chicken in win- 
ter. That year they established’three feed- 
ing stations in prairie country and sowed 
them to buckwheat. Part of the grain was 
harvested, part left standing. Until the 
snow covered it, both the pinnated and 
sharptail came in flocks and fed on the 
standing grain. They didn’t seem able to 
open the shocks themselves, but when the 
boys in charge did it for them they gob- 
bled the grain and got along fine. 

“Next year, they set up ten stations like 
those, and by 1930 they had sixty stations 
running all the way from half an acre to 
two acres. Besides buckwheat they planted 








sorghum, sunflowers and broom corn and | 


tried different ways of feeding until 
they’re pretty sure that they can satisfy 
the birds. In 1932, over 12,000 acres were 
set aside for refuges with a permanent 
feeding station on each refuge and hun- 
dreds of temporary stations strung around. 

“Do these stations get customers? They 
do! The boys will see as many as 300 
birds at a station, and it’s been proved that 
the chickens will fly five miles to get to 
the dinner the state offers ’em. 

“The sportsmen have been up to their 


ears in this investigation from the begin- | 


ning. A lot of ’em were called in as off- 
cial observers, checkin’ on chicken popu- 
lation and such. Others tended the sta- 
tions. The feeding costs for the winter of 
30 and ’31 ran from $15 to $25 a station, 
and they’d take care of up to 300 birds at 
a place. Where the birds that got service 
from a station were few it run the cost 





EXT month the Old War- 
den talks about the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 











up, naturally ; but where they had a good 
batch of chicken customers it cost less 


than a dime apiece to take care of ’em. | 


“What did the boys get in return for 
their fussing? Well, in 1929 and 1930 
there was no legal shooting. In 1931 they 
had a 3%-day season in 29 counties, and 
in ’32 they could shoot 5% days in 55 
counties. It looks like somethin’s bein’ done 
in Wisconsin for a species that some other 
states have just been regretful over. 

“Oh, they haven’t got the answer yet. 


Not by a long shot. Winter feeding alone | 
may not do any good for more than a | 


few years. But they’re hammerin’ away at 
everything that can be a factor with 
chickens. There’s a lot of agitation for the 
restoration of marshes that the drainage 
bugs ruined years ago. A lot of tax de- 
linquent land, no good for farming but 
prime chicken cover, will go into refuges 
if some folks have their way. Fact is, this 
man Gross, who made the progress re- 
port on Wisconsin chickens, wants an 
entire township in the best country set up 
as a refuge along with a whole string of 
smaller refuges and feeding stations. Then, 
they’ve got to know more about disease 
and predators and still more about food. 
But they’re on their way to find out things. 

“Now, what worries me is this: even if 


Wisconsin does find out everything there | 


is to know about chicken—which she won't 
—and if they apply what they learn in a 
sensible way, the battle is only partly 
won. Why? Because the chicken is the 
dangedest mover we've got among all 
birds of his group. If he don’t migrate, he 
does the next thing to it, and he moves 
enough so that he don’t have any great 
regard for state boundaries. 

“Old-timers used to say that all the 
hens went south in winter. They'd ‘see 
great flocks of chicken flyin’ as far south 








HOT SOUP 


@ After a day in the open—when 
you're footsore and hungry as 
a bear—nothing comes closer 
to “hitting the spot” than a big 
bowl of soup that’s piping hot 
and seasoned to perfection. 


Heinz now makes a long list of 
soups that are in every way 
equal to the very finest you have 
ever tasted. All of which means 
that henceforth your camp 
cooky will be as competent as 
a Park Avenue chef when it 
comes to Pepper Pot, Clam 
Chowder and the other soups 
suggested below for your larder: 
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HEINZ BEEF BROTH 
HEINZ NOODLE SOUP 
HEINZ CREAM OF MUSHROOM 
HEINZ VEGETABLE SOUP 


Fully Prepared—Just Heat and Serve 


HEINZ 
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Like He Looked 
win | Saw Him 


OVER THE SIGHTS!” 
. .. there he stood-head up, ears forward. 
nose reading the wind! And when I look at 
your perfect reproduction of the LIVING 
attitude of that big bull, the walls of my 
office fade away! . . . I see again the frost- 
painted aspens; smell fragrant coffee and 
sizzling bacon; see the faces of friends 
proved true on many a tough old trail.” 


Natural — Lifelike 


Jonas MasterCraftsmen are ARTISTS. They 
re-create NATURE. Trophies mounted by 
Jonas are natural and lifelike because they 
are mounted on MODELLED forms-scu/lp- 
tured to show every muscle; posed to bring 
Out every variation of action exactly as it 
occurs in the /iving animal. ... Into every 
mount, these men pour their skill and ex- 


erience with the loving care of an artist 


aboring over his masterpiece. That's why 

trophies are sent to Jonas from thousands 
of miles away, by discriminating sports- 
men who want the very best. 


JONAS MOUNTS 


COST NO MORE 
—often LESS! 


Your trophies can have the benefit of this 
supreme skill at mo extra cost/Y oucanenjoy 
possession of the QUALITY of workman- 
ship that has won world-wide fame among 
noted big-game hunters and museums- 
without spending a penny more! Our beau- 
tiful new catalog tells all about it-shows 
everything. Famous groups neats.lite-cine 
mounts and rugs-everything a sportsman 
wants for home, den or office. IN ADDI- 
TION, Jonas’ valuable FIELD GUIDE 
gives complete directions for the care of 
trophies in the field. BOTH these books will 
be sent to you meee, FREE on request. 
Write for them TODAY! 
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HARLEY’S ALL WEATHER 
Duck Hunting Suit 


Made of double texture material with 
fine quality rubber in between. Dead 
Marsh Color. May be worn over other 
It is one of the most protective 


clothing 
suits ever designed. Give your weight 
when ordering. C.0.D. if desired. Sports 
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| as Missouri. Lots of ‘em wintered in coun- 
| try where no chicken was ever known to 


breed. Late years, it’s said these long 
flights of big numbers haven't been re- 
ported. But they’re certain that the birds 
go long distances to feed, and the chances 
are that they shift around from one place 
to another different seasons. If they hap- 
pen to cross the Wisconsin line into a 
state that used to have whole counties of 
top-notch chicken country but which has 
changed so much that it’s no home for the 
birds, what's goin’ to happen? Maybe 
they'll get back; maybe they won't. 

“So it would seem to me to be in order 
for a number of other states to keep a 
pretty sharp eye on what Wisconsin is 
doin’. They might do a little investigatin’ 
themselves. Who knows but a few years 


| from now we'll have so much cooperation 


among these states that a chicken can 
get up and go where he pleases and never 
be out of flying distance of food and 
shelter? Be a grand thing, wouldn't it?” 

The old man yawned again and slid 
down from the counter. 

‘But havin’ somethin’ else to shoot at 
in Wisconsin isn’t the thing that strikes 
me as most important about what’s been 
done up to now. The big encouragement 


| comes from the fact that anyhow one 


state is makin’ a stab at doin’ somethin’ 
that most folks thought nothin’ could be 
done about. 

“This race that you and I belong to 
certainly has played hob with a lot of 
good country and good species. If we're 
half as smart as we think we are, we 
won't admit we've lost somethin’ we like 
until we’ve done everything we know how 
to do to save it. I think man is a pretty 
smart critter. He’s too smart, anyhow, to 
throw up his hands and yell ‘Enough!’ 


| before he’s done somethin’ besides make 


motions. And when you declare a season 
closed on this or that, boys, it’s only a 
motion. You're only treatin’ a symptom 
in the simplest way; you're not tryin’ to 
get at the root of the trouble and pull it 
out. 

“Well, it’s ten o'clock. Sunup is not so 
far off, and what a salute he’s goin’ to get 
when he shoves up!” 


WHAT COUNTS IN DEER 
HUNTING? 

(Continued from page 23) 
coastal thickets; yet once, up in the dry 
belt, I saw an experienced hunter throw 
himself out of the saddle and drop prone, 


| from which position he fired and killed a 


nice mule buck. 

However, there is the alternative of 
tramping fast and noisily, surprising deer 
by the very audacity of the thing and 
shooting usually at running game. This 


| policy has little to recommend it, because 


so few of us are good running shots. 
Bungled killings and half-shot game bring 
a very sad charge, too often laid against 
the modern hunter and his high-power 


weapons. 


A good deal of animal psychology is 
involved in deer hunting. The reaction of 
the brain of the deer to what he sees and 


| hears and smells is quite a study, especial- 


ly in regard to seeing and hearing. He is 
never sure of what he sees or hears, but 
dead certain of what he smells. Thousands 
of deer are killed annually because they 
waited to see what they heard. Once a 
deer has sighted me, I find it better to stay 


| in sight and appear careless than to dodge 


into cover and attempt a stalk. I have 
proved this by experimenting on does 
or fawns dozens of times. As soon as you 
disappear the animal moves. He has lost 
the upper hand and feels nervous—you 
will not see him again. 

Action means everything to such ani- 
mals. They read your intentions from 
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your movements; their eyes are wide at 
all hours to catch the slightest movement 
anywhere near them. Though I know 
nothing of the mechanics of the eye of a 
deer, I believe it is somewhat like that of 
the bird, having wide angle and coverage, 
It has little sharpness of focus, however, 
Though I have found the vision of the 
whitetail quite keen at a hundred yards, 
I suspect that the difference is mainly due 
to the sharper brain of this high-strung 
animal. But depend on it, a deer will see 
any sudden movement with lightning cer- 
tainty. 

“Never make a quick move like that!” 
cautioned my mentor once as, on seeing a 
deer first, I pointed at it. I have proved 
the wisdom of this many times. It is be- 
cause of their motion-reading eyes that 
all deer are so clever at wigwagging to 
one another with their tails. 

More than once I have tried to out- 
patience a deer. On finding that I was 
spotted first, I stood still. But it has never 
worked. They do not forget. Waiting and 
watching unseen is the game of their lives, 
My patience always petered out first. But 
a doe has a vast curiosity, and if she can- 
not make sure of you may approach 
mincingly or circle to get the wind. Curi- 
osity in bucks, I find, is more rare. 

When we come to the wondrous ears of 
these creatures, we have a study. Obvious- 
ly a deer, with such delicate instruments 





OST of us think of a deer as 

harmless, but next month’s 
Narrowest Escape Story tells of 
a fighting buck. Don’t miss it! 











tuned on his head, must hear every sound 
in the wood. But he doesn’t. There is a 
touch of psychology here. I have often 
noted when out of doors with fellow 
humans that the average man or woman 
does not hear more than half the sounds, 
They do not register. 

In the woods, as elsewhere, we see what 
we are looking for (that is why so many 
men get shot), and we hear mainly what 
we are listening for. So does a deer. I 
have several times experimented on deer, 
and on bear also, by making sounds to 
scare or interest them and found them 
oblivious to me. But stamp upon the 
ground, break a stick, bark like wolf or 
dog—that is different. So in hunting you 
must not make any of the sounds that the 
quarry’s brain is keen to receive. 

A deer knows very well the chatter of 
his neighbors of the woods, both bird and 
beast—especially of the news-bearers. | 
was greatly pleased once with a close-up 
performance of a white-tailed doe that I 
caught in the act of spying upon my hunt- 
ing pal, who was a hundred yards dis- 
tant. As she stood intent, every nerve 
atingle and muscle ready, a chipmunk 
jumped on a root near me and began to 
scold. Instantly that doe’s head spun 
around over her back, and for a full min- 
ute she tried to work out what ailed that 
chipmunk. 

But this sort of thing works both ways, 
and there are certain newsmongers of the 
woods that will give the deer away. In 
Western woods the scolding red squirrel 
and winter wren and jay are always worth 
investigation. I secured my first black- 
tailed buck because of an abusive red 
squirrel, though why any of these three 
gossips should get so noisy over a deer 
is not plain. 

It is because of a deer’s ears that we 
hear so much about noisy clothing. Un- 
doubtedly soft woolen fabrics are the 
thing, yet I have often wondered just what 
is a deer’s reaction to the whisperings of 
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overall cloth or canvas on the bush, I al- 
ways aim to be as silent as a shadow— 
never making it, of course. The sling on 
my rifle is mounted with thongs, so there 
can never be a rattle, squeak or jingle. I 
carry spare shells wrapped so that they 
cannot even tinkle; the lunch is wrapped 
so that it cannot even whisper ; I wear the 
smallest, lightest water-proof shoe that 
will hold cone-heads. Yet I often think 
that the rustle of noisy clothing is most 
damaging indirectly in that it gets the 
wearer into a noisy habit. The point is 
that the more noise the hunter makes him- 
self, the less he is liable to hear the rustle 
of that first movement of a deer, and 
doubtless a wary buck can tune in at quite 
a distance on a canvas coat caressing 
willow twigs. 

The most important part of the art of 
stalking is in foot work, and this is a 
case of gray matter and square measure. 
A deer hunter has to learn to step high— 
the dragging foot is fatal. And he must 
stay up on his toes most of the time. In 
a day's tramp in the green timber I travel 
miles on my toes. It is a severe strain on 
the leg and foot; there is no sport that 
calls for a greater strain except perhaps 
boxing. 

“How do you go so quietly?” asked a 
big young fellow who was once coming 
behind me and making about as much 
rumpus as if I had been dragging him. 
The answer was easy. I traveled on my 
toes; my shoe was a seven and a half. He 
set his number tens down flat, and usually 
scuffed his toes on anything handy. 

The eye should read the footing first, 
and when the hunter moves forward his 
eye should be level. This is where count- 
less hunters fail—they are looking for 
footing when they move. It takes some 
gray matter to read the footing for four 
steps and then follow it blindly, yet that is 
the correct way. 

Most discussions on the color of the 
deer hunter’s coat center on the ques- 
tion of preventing an excitable numskull 
from potting the wearer. Though I hold 
that the color best adapted to keeping you 
alive in spite of fellow hunters is red— 
light, screaming crimson—I feel certain 
that it must put the wearer at some slight 
disadvantage in dodging the eyes of the 
quarry. I have seen the statements of 
those who believe moose and deer are 
color-blind ; but if so, why nature’s clever 
artistry in coloring her creatures to paint 
them into the landscape as she does? Yet 
there may be no handicap after all in a 
crimson shirt. An old-timer of southern 
British Columbia told me he wore a red 
coat not only to keep his skin whole, but 
because a deer was apt to stand and look 
at him. 


HE questions of footwear, clothing 
and rifle are problems in themselves, 
depending somewhat on local conditions, 
but there are fifty little axionfs of the game 
which the old-timer follows unconscious- 
ly and the novitiate has to learn. How 
often I have topped a rise or knoll too 
quickly and heard a deer break away be- 
low! Who has not at least once mounted 
a teetering log for the vantage point— 
and then tried to shoot from it? Or 
stopped on wabbly footing to reconnoiter ? 
Or got caught in some jack-pot, from 
which position shooting was impossible? 
Or sat down to luncheon with the rifle 
carefully out of the. way—and suddenly 
needed it? Avoiding such things is a mat- 
ter of experience, and the same teacher 
shows in time the habits of the game: 
where it will be on a sunny day or a stormy 
y, or at morning or noon or evening. 
To know your game is far better than 
to know your gun; that is, a good hunter 
ats a good shot all to nothing. The 
caliber of rifle counts very little—there 
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are any number of good deer guns avail- 
able. The ability to shoot counts a great 
deal more. I hold that any rifle is a deer 
weapon which is powerful enough to drive 
either a lead or expanding bullet through 
the quarry sidewise. 

The real problem of actual shooting is 


not that of rifle, but of eye and hand be- | 
hind it. Shots in neck and shoulder are | 


the counters, but let us admit it: thousands | 


of our deer hunters are abominable shots, 
unable to put their bullets there with any 


certainty. Such men should be equipped | 
with rifles throwing a good deal of lead. | 


Rifles of this type in such hands may save 
regrets. 

The finer points that are taught main- 
ly by experience come with the years, 
and it is the finer points that make any 
game worth while. In deer stalking they 
elevate it from a mere lucky killing to a 
play well worthy to be crowned one of the 
greatest of outdoor sports. There is a 
keenness to the excitement of it that few 
sports can claim, and the antlered head, 
fairly taken, will long remain the chief 
trophy to be won from our American 
game fields. 


APACHES AND DUCKS 
(Continued from page 20) 
and soon a number sailed toward me, 
about a hundred yards high and forty to 
the left. The Indians seemed surprised and 
disappointed that I did not shoot. 
“Too far,” I explained. 
Another flock came on, but lifted and 
veered away. Others did likewise, and 
more were swarming in the distance. The 


Judge yelled: “Can't you get those aborig- | 
inal brothers to take their horse decoys 


off this ridge? We're not going to get any 
shooting if they don’t.” 


As if in reply, a flock of redheads | 


swarmed low over the hill. I managed to 
get my gun clear of Indians and horses 
and fired, but the maneuver was too in- 
tricate to bring down ducks. 

The Judge shouted: “Never mind those 
tricky shots. Step out and shoot ’em in the 
orthodox way.” 

“IT can't,” I yelled back and walked to- 
ward his blind. “Every time I lift my gun 
there’s an Indian or a horse in front of 
the barrel, and when either of us shoots 
both of those ponies jump all over the 
landscape. This is their reservation, and 
I'm not going to be hard-boiled—not with 
Jicarilla Apaches. I’m too valuable to my 
family.” 


By the time I got back.to my blind the | 


Indians had all the feathers they wanted, 
and without a word or a wave of the hand 


they rode off to drive their cattle to a | 


safer place. After they left, not a bird 


could be seen. For a little while we lay | 


in our blinds and smoked; but that sort of 
duck hunting became tiresome, and the 
Judge suggested we go home. 


We waved to the Major, and he ferried | 


us back. After we were sure the car was 
going to behave, the Judge had the bright 
idea of driving around the lake again. The 
cow trails had dried out considerably, and 
he wanted to look at a little bay where he 
thought decoys could be used to advan- 
tage. As we neared an Indian’s mud house 
we saw smoke floating over the corrals. 

The Judge drawled: 
reckon is going on over there?” 

I looked over my shoulder and yawned, 
“Branding calves.” 

“Let’s drive over and watch ’em.” The 
Judge flipped his cigarette out the win- 
dow. “In all the years I've been in New 
Mexico I’ve never seen any branding.” 

I was willing to do anything that might 
take his mind off ducks. Consequently, we 
headed across the intervening mud _ flats 
and stopped near the corral. While I 
poured water into the radiator the Judge 
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G, For his feet 
he made two cradles— 
Made two moccasins 


of doeskin 





BOOTS 
WITH THE COMFORT 
OF 
INDIAN SLIPPERS 


THE Indian walked. He was swift and 
silent, as he tracked through miles of 
wilderness. And, to be sure, he was 
comfortable—in moccasins! 

We learned a lesson from the In- 
dians. For years, Bass moccasin-boots 
have been respected for long-wearing 
comfort. Moccasin is not a style: It 
is a principle. One single piece of soft 
leather extends all the way under the 
foot —like a hammock, not a hummock. 
No innersole to curl. No cork and glue 
filler to rough-up and cause trouble. 

Always, the finest leathers and au- 
thentic styles are united by expert 
craftsmanship in Bass Footwear. 











Boots for hunting and 
fishing. Moccasin-ox- 
fords for general sport 
wear. There are mod- 
els for every purpose. 
Write for a free cata- 
log, and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


WARNING: Stitching 
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around the toe-top does 
not make a moccasin. 
There are many imita- 
tions. Insist on Bass. 


G.H. BASS & COMPANY 


| 91 Main Street Wilton, Me. 
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shapedandtempered 
for outdoor service— 
modeled to fit the 
hand with asure, easy 
grip. Just the knife you 
need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharpen- 
ing tentstakes, dressing game, 
slicing bacon, ete. Marb aw ood- 
craft No. 49 Leather Handle, 4'4- 
in. blade, with Leather Sheath $2.25. 
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Guaranteed accurate. No. 
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The POLY CHOKE 


E. Field White wins the 1933 Con- 
necticut individual skeet cham- 
pionship with a 20 Ga. Poly 
Choke against a field of 51 shoot- 
ers, most of whom used 12 Ga. 
guns. Score 97-100 and a tie shoot 
off at 74-75, making 171-175 and 
once more proving that a Poly 
Choke does improve your shoot- 
ing. 
POLY CHOKE CoO. 
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our 1933 Hunting Rubbers, 
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postpaid for $2.85. Same guar- 
antee as new shoes. 
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Freeport - = Maine 
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hurried over to perch on the top corral 
bar. A calf bawled lustily, and the acrid 
smell of burning hide was in the air. 

A half dozen saddled horses were tied 
to the corral bars, and inside two Indians 
on horseback were swinging ropes in the 
milling round-up. They worked leisurely, 
and the Indians near the fire enjoyed 
themselves with Apache witticisms. There 
was nothing of the swift efficiency of white 
cowboys. All the Indians were big husky 
fellows, except a lantern-jawed spectacled 
youth on horseback. They wore huge flop- 
py black hats, chaps and cowboy boots. 

When a calf was finally roped and 
dragged to the fire, they joked back and 
forth, but not one of them offered to flank 
the animal. Instead, they waited until the 
silver-spectacled youth, who was left- 
handed, somehow managed to get his rope 
around the calf’s heels and stretched it 
out. Then a big fellow with Mongoloid 
features and a thin, drooping mustache 
selected an iron and went to work. The 
branding was done with a sort of star- 
shaped stamp iron, a half-circle stamp 
iron and a running iron with a hook; and 
when it was finished, no one but an Indian 
could describe it. My fat friend who had 
gathered duck feathers earlier in the day 
was earmarking, and he nearly whittled 
away both ears. 

We watched them brand two more 
calves, and then said good-by and started 
back to the car. A sick dog, lying on the 
flats, tried desperately to get up and run 
away. He managed to lift his mangy head 
and shoulders and surveyed us for a mo- 
ment with glazed eyes, but the hind quar- 
ters were too much for him. In spite of 
the nearness of white men, he gave it up 
and lay down with a deep sigh. 

We had made camp in the evening and 
left in the early dawn, and now, in the 
slanting sunlight, it looked strange and 
cheerless. Our ducks and bed rolls had 
been thrown into the car, and we were 
preparing to step in when, far away on 
the ridges, someone shot at passing ducks. 


E promptly did what any duck hunt- 

ers would do. We grabbed our guns 
and hurried to a little hill near by. High 
over the lake a mass of ducks was circling 
and weaving back and forth. We crouched 
behind small bunches of sage and whis- 
pered, although it was not necessary. 
Where, we wondered, had all those ducks 
come from? The rising wind was whipping 
up whitecaps on the lake. Those birds cer- 
tainly had no intention of landing out there 
in the middle. Having just come, they 
were already getting ready to go some 
place else. I looked over my shoulder at a 
small body of sheltered water that usually 
was speckled with mudhens. Would those 
ducks decide to raft up there for the 
night? 

No, apparently they wouldn't. After they 
had gained enough altitude, they headed 
the other way. Some hopeful soul on one 
of the ridges strained his gun barrel. We 
stood up slowly and let the blood and feel- 
ing get back into our legs. The Judge 
helped things along by talking about can- 
vasbacks. Suddenly he dropped as if he 
had been hamstrung. I continued to stand 
up and get what pleasure I could out of 
the view. 

“Get down!” he said in a stage whisper. 
“Here they come!” 

For a moment I believed him, and my 
blood pressure went up. I looked heaven- 
ward eagerly, hopefully ; but there was not 
a duck in sight. Not one, although the 
Judge had said they were coming. I was 
about to begin a well-worn witticism when 
out of the side of my eye I caught the 
choppy wing movement of ducks flying so 
low that they were almost blotted out by 
the hills. There was no sense, I thought, 






in trying to hide; so I just stood there 
and watched without moving my head. No 
duck hunter was ever less deceitful. 

We did not know it at the time, but 
this was to be our last chance at ducks to- 
gether for the season. The Judge crouched 
behind a bush, but I stood out there in 
front like a cigar-store Indian. Yet those 
ducks came on as if we had been concealed 
in the most perfectly disguised layout, 
They swarmed right over us, not more 
than thirty yards high. 

The Judge, as the saying goes, threw 
the book at one of them, and as it folded 
up and started down I crumpled another, 
The action was fast for a very few min- 
utes, and one after the other we knocked 
down four more ducks. Swearing softly to 
himself, the Judge sent one last charge of 
shot after the departing birds, whereat one 
of them turned right around and came 
back, high but directly over us. His Honor 
took careful aim and brought it down ina 
flat spin. 

We picked up seven ducks, nice chunky 
canvasbacks, and in a few minutes the car 
lurched into the blue shadows of pine-cov- 
ered bluffs. The Judge leaned out of the 
car for one last look at the shimmering 
lake. 

“It’s a lovely place,” 
placid voice, 
and ducks.” 


: he said in his 
“an ideal place—for Apaches 


SOLOMON SAILFISH, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 38) 


Legal Mind dances about the cruiser 
with the camera, bracing himself against 
the craft’s wallowing and attempting to 
photograph the unfolding drama. Direct 
Action reels rapidly. 

Direct Action: He’s gone! 


Captain: No, he’s not. Sailor! 
SaILor: Captain? 
Captain: Slow reverse, please. We're 


picking up line too fast. Do you want to 
cut it off in the screws? Or don’t they 
teach pharmacists’ mates common sense? 

Sartor: Sorry, Captain. (He slows 
down both motors.) There’s the gannet 
ahead of us. 

CaPTAIN : 

SAILOR : 
this sail. 

Direct ActTIoN: 
he’s gone now. 

Captain: Reel fast, I tell you, 
And be ready for another rush. 

Direct Action: No! I’ve still got him! 

Captain: Reel fast! He’s rushing for 
the boat! Sailor! Both engines ahead! 

The cruiser shoots forward. Under the 
Captain’s baleful glare the Sailor reduces 
speed. Direct Action has regained most of 
his line when again his reel whirls hot. 
Again there is the skittering rush of a big 
fish on its tail, once more a skyward leap, 
a downward plunge. 

Direct Action: My line’s almost gone 
again. He’s heading for the bottom. Now 
he’s stopped. He’s—he’s sawing clear! 

Captain: Sailor, both motors neutral. 
Pump that fish, you there! Raise the rod 
slowly, without putting too much strain 
on the line. Lower it fast and reel in the 
slack as you lower. Good. How is he act- 
ing now? 

Direct Action: Believe I’ve hooked 
him again. I think the hook pulled clear 
once, maybe twice. But he feels solid now. 

Captain : Good. Pump him. Take more 
of the strain on the rod, less on the reel. 

Direct Action: I’m burning up! Take 
this cap off me, please—these sun glasses. 

LecAL Mrnp: How have the mighty 
fallen that in extremis they cry out for 
succor! (However, he removes the offend- 
ing cap and the despised sun glasses. ) And 
will that be all, your Ludship? 

Direcr Action: All for the moment, 


What gannet? 
The one that helped us land 


Hook, you mean. But 


man! 
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Jorkins. You may go. D——! No use my 
trying to be bright ; I’m sunk. This devil 


is taking line by the mile after I reel it 
in by the inch, Both my wrists are 
sprained. I’m going to lose him! 

Captain : Now this has settled down to 
what you gentlemen have been looking 
forward to: a pitched battle with a sail 
worth taking. Keep your head, don’t fight 
the fish so hard, and you'll be all right. 
He's a beauty. Sailor! 

Sartor: Captain, that gannet— 

Captain: Forget the gannet! Come 
astern—reverse—come back—this way— 
gently ! 

The cruiser goes astern at a reasonable 
pace. Direct Action regains line. Legal 
Mind points his camera hopefully, secur- 
ing, as the developed films afterward re- 
veal, a splendid photograph of Direct 
Action’s back registering extreme dejec- 
tion. The Captain swarms hither and yon, 
observing at one and the same time tide, 
current, wind and weather, the cruiser’s 
course and actions, the peregrinations of 
the hooked sailfish. Now comes into full 
play every bit of the lore he has acquired 
in his years of sailfishing, for in landing 
a sail no more than a fair half of the 
credit should go to the fisherman himself; 
his boatman may make or mar the catch, 
despite the fisherman’s shortcomings or 
his best efforts. 

For a full hour from the time the sail- 
fish struck the battle rages, at no point 
without nervous tension and great physi- 
cal strain. At long last— 

Direct Action: Unless I pass out first, 
we're going to get this fish. I'm bringing 
him up again. 

Captain: Yes, you're pretty well licked, 
and the sail is more so, or I miss my 
guess. But watch for another surface rush. 
Motors neutral, Sailor! 

Saitor: Aye, aye—yes, sir! 

The Captain mounts the stern, drawing 
on his large hands a pair of heavy gloves. 
Direct Action reels in, inch by inch. 

LecaL Minp: He’s breaking water! 
He’s here! 

Direct Action: Yes, and where’s your 
camera? With my last gasp I ask you, 
where’s your— He’s gone! 

Captain: Steady there! Keep your rod 
up, ready for a rush! You've reeled in up 
to the leader; I’ve got the leader. He’s 
right by the stern. I’m going to land him. 

Direct Action: Land him? Why, I— 

Captain (in muffled tones): Steady! 


geal the cruiser’s stern there is 
at the moment an amazing thrashing 
about. The Captain has leaped back into 
the cockpit and leans far overside, the 
piano-wire leader grasped in his left hand, 
the right hand free. There is a grim and 
breathless struggle. 

Captain: Stand clear, you lads! 

Legal Mind and Direct Action, his rod 
still firmly grasped, back away. The 
Captain gives a sudden drawing heave. 
Over the cruiser’s stern, head first, his 
bill clamped in the Captain’s gloved right 
hand, slides Solomon Sailfish, Esq., to be 
unhooked in the cockpit. 

Captain: He’s a beauty, all right. Big- 
gest sail taken so far this year around 
here. And you did well to land him. 

Direct Action : What a whopper ! How 
big is he, Captain? 

Captain: Better than seven feet long, 
better than seventy-five pounds in weight. 
A perfect sail! 

LecaL Minp: You think so? 

Captain: I know so. Why, what's 
wrong with him? 

Lecat Minpv: Well, there are two great 
gashes in one side of his head. 

_ Captain: That won't bother the mount- 
ing. Only one side of the fish will show 
when the taxidermist gets through with 
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this sail, and that’s the uninjured side. 

Direct Action: What are those gashes 
from? Did you gaff him? 

Captain: Certainly not. You saw me 
pull him inboard by the bill. You hooked 
this sail three times, the first time in the 
mouth. See where the hook went in? The 
hook pulled clear from the mouth, or the 
sail threw it out in one of his leaps. Then 
the hook caught in the side of the head. 
It ripped clear from there and caught 
again in the side of the head. The hook 
held there. 


Direcr Action: Then he was foul- 


hooked ? 


Captain: Yes—and no. Anyway, he's 


aboard and too far gone now to do much 
damage. 

LEGAL Minp: To us? 

Captain: To himself. He might throw 
about a bit and break his bill or dorsal 
fin. But he won’t—not now. (To Direct 
Action.) Where are you going? 


Direcr Action: To lie down. I know | 


when I'm licked. One of these sailfish 
is enough to last me a long lifetime. 

Lecar Minn: Well, I've still to catch 
one, 

Caprain: Best be about it then. I'll fix 
you a bait right away. Sailor! 

Sartor: Yes, Captain? 

Captain: That gannet still about? 

Sartor: Half a mile ahead, Captain. 
But I thought— 

Captain: Never mind what = you 
thought. Head for the gannet! 

SatLor: Aye—yes, sir! 


THE OLDEST SOCIAL CLUB 
(Continued from page 25) 


the grounds and there, in stately solitude, 
brewed one tumbler of punch, and drank 
it, cooked one steak and et ceteras and ate 
them, offered the regular toasts and retired 
in good order.” 

Until the year 1748 the members of the 
Schuylkill Fishing Company held their 
meetings in the home of William Warner, 
whom they made an honorary member and 
were pleased to call “Baron.” Then they 
asked the Baron for permission to build a 
club-house on his estate. The Baron con- 
sented, and required from them a yearly 
rental of three fresh sunfish. They built 
their house, and when rent time came 
round the Baron invited them to a ball at 
his home. There three members of the 
company, who had been appointed by 


President Stretch, presented the sunfish to | 


William Warner on one of William Penn’s 
pewter fish platters. ° 

Many of the expense accounts of the 
company have been preserved. An interest- 
ing one is that of the election-day banquet 


of October 1, 1748, at which one pound | 


ten shillings was spent for four gallons of 
spirits, fifteen shillings was spent for two 


hundred limes, and ten shillings was spent | 


for a gallon of wine. The meal consisted 
of eighteen pounds of beef, twenty-one 
pounds of bread, as well as dozens of fish 
caught by the members and a turtle given 
to them by a friend. Sixty-four men were 
present at this dinner, including guests. 

The year 1760 marked an important one 
in the history of the company. The es- 
teemed President Stretch was still in of- 
fice, for he had been re-elected every Octo- 
ber. The assemblymen bore such proud old 
Quaker names as Luke Morris, Enoch 
Flower, Joseph Stiles and Sam Morris, Jr. 
The sheriff was James Wharton. The 
members met to discuss the problem of 
supporting their navy in the Schuylkill 
and decided to assess each member for 
the cost of the boats. They received from 
the friendly Lenni-Lenape or Delaware 
Indians the full right to hunt and fish in 
the Schuylkill woods. 

At this time the company united with 
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MA a man has sung the praises 
of good old Absorbine Jr. when 
injury befell him while onan outing. 

This fine old preparation is re- 
lieving and healing for so many 
ailments that it’s called the “one- 
bottle medicine-chest.” 

Just take a look at the following 
list of uses for Absorbine Jr. 
Whether it’s muscular trouble, cuts, 
burns, bites or headaches—this 
bottle brings prompt correction. 

Include Absorbine Jr. in your kit 
when packing up. You'll thank your 
lucky stars you did, in case of in- 
jury. Sold at all drug stores, $1.25. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 317 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 


Sore, stiff muscles Insect bites 
Strains, sprains Poison ivy 
Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Simple headaches Sunburn 
Siraple burns, scalds Toothaches 


Directions with every bottle 
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What !? A GENUINE 


RED HEAD HUNTING COAT 
for only 






Yes, sir! You can put your- 
self in first class shooting 
trim for very little money 
these days. No.7 Red Head 
Hunting Coat...famousfor 
comfortandabilitytostand 
thegaff...nowonly$4.Others 
at $6 and $8.Red Head shell 
vests, breeches, caps; gun 
cases also at attractive prices. 
Get thebest...insiston Red 
Head. See your dealer now. 
Free Catalog on Request 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
929 W. Chicago a -» Chicago 


RED HI EAD & 


EQUIPMEN f FOR HUNTERS 
fiTs SPORT! 





The 
Oneida 


An all-rubber 15-inch bunting 
shoe; just the thing for tramping 
over wet ground, or on snowy days. 
Light in weight yet made of special 
tough rubber. Comfortable width 
for wearing with wool socks; 
snug-fitting and shapely. 
Choice of regular sole or 
cleated sole. 


The 
Gameluck 


Popular with guides and hunters. 
Rubber bottom for dry, warm feet, 
leather top to protect the legs. 
Light and comfortable—yet built 
to stand rough treatment. Long- 
wearing, non-slipping, vulcanized 
crepe rubber sole with medium 
heel. Special quality black or tan 
rubber bottom with full grain 
tan leather top and gusset. 
12- and 16-inch heights. 













FREE! Iilustrated folder showing 
these and other styles of strong, 
rugged BALL-BAND footwear 
for sportsmen. 


Look for ® the Red Ball 


BALL-BAND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
490 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 
Rubber Footwear—Leather Hunting Shoes 
Canvas Sport Shoes—Woolen Footwear 


| equalled.” 


| and Samuel 
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the Society of Fort St. David's, a group 
of Quaker Welshmen who had been meet- 
ing in a small club-house on a large ele- 
vated rock at the falls of the Schuylkill, 
“where the small blue catfish were abun- 
dant and rock and perch fishing were un- 
The men of St. David’s were 
known as the nobility of those days, and 
their ability in the art of gastronomy made 
them a twice-welcome addition to the 
Schuylkill Fishing Company. 

Two years later, President Stretch died, 
Morris was elected in his 
place. The navy was again a problem, be- 
cause the skiffs, Shirk and Fly, were found 
to be unfit for further service. The com- 
pany voted to build two new frigates, one 
twelve feet in length, the other fourteen, 
and each member paid an assessment of 
some fifteen shillings. 

When the Revolution broke out, the 
members feared for the existence of their 
club. However, the club survived because 
all the members except two were heartily 
in accord with the fight for American in- 
dependence from the mother country. 
Those two resigned from the club and re- 
turned to England. When Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor John Penn lost his authority in 
Pennsylvania, Thomas Wharton, a mem- 
ber of the fishing company, was appointed 
to serve as president of the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the state of Penn- 
sylvania. 

As soon as the Revolution was over, the 
members returned to their fishing with 
their original ardor and good-will. In fact, 
on June 8, 1787, they met at the home of 
Mr. Irwin in Philadelphia in order to make 
all the necessary arrangements for the en- 
tertainment of his Excellency, General 
George Washington, and “such other gen- 
tlemen as the company would choose to 
invite on June 14 at the Castle.” That din- 
ner was one of the most successful the 
company ever gave. 

Soon after Washington’s visit the two 
biggest catches were made at the club. If 
they all followed the advice of the late 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon and faithfully 
prayed: 

“God grant that I may catch a fish so 

large 
That even I 
In telling of it afterward 

May have no cause to lie.” 
they certainly were amply rewarded. In 
1789, Benjamin Scull, “the prince of fish- 
ermen, produced a trout which he this day 
took in Schuylkill, that measured fifteen 
inches.” He also caught a shad, the more 
remarkable because no shad had as yet ap- 
peared in the markets of Philadelphia. 

In 1790 there is the following entry : “By 
special order, a sturgeon four feet long 
leaped on board one of the fleet at moor- 
ings opposite the Castle. The company 
present made a delicious repast.” 


FTER Baron Warner’s death, Robert 

E. Griffiths, a wealthy merchant of 
Philadelphia, bought the Warner estate 
and constructed upon the grounds a beau- 


| tiful mansion, excellent stables and an ele- 


| 


gant dairy. In 1810, Richard Rundle be- 
came the owner of the estate, and when he 
came to the annual banquet of the fishing 
company he told the members that he 
would rent them their piece of land for the 
price of a white perch, which they would 
have to pay every June. 

The fishermen agreed, made Baron Run- 
dle an honorary member, and set to work 
to fix up their Castle and their cooking 
equipment. They built “sundry cabooses 
and kitchen equipment and erected out- 
door conveniences for frying fish on the 
lawn.” At the completion of their renova- 
tions they celebrated by giving a large 
feast on May 1, 1812, the opening of the 
fishing season. 






To this feast Capt. Charles Ross, one of 
their members, brought an elegant china 
bowl w hich he had had made especially for 
the occasion in Canton, China. In the bow] 
they placed nine gallons of punch, and of 
course they drained it to the last drop, 
Captain Ross also brought back two man- 
darin hats, which on that May day and 
for many May days after they filled to the 
top with wild flowers, dogwood and Judas- 
tree blossoms and placed over the heads 
of the two presiding officers, one at each 
end of the banquet hall. At the beginning 
of that meal and every other since, two 
toasts were drunk, one to the “memory of 
George Washington” and the other to the 
“memory of our late worthy Governor 
Morris.” 

In 1822 the Schuylkill Fishing Company 
was forced to move its meeting-house. The 
building of the Fairmount Dam prevented 
fish from coming down to their Castle. 
Consequently the members took apart their 
house and moved it and all their belong- 
ings to Rambo’s Rock on the left bank of 
the Schuylkill, where the fish were plen- 
tiful. Here, for the first time, they had to 
pay cash rent—the sum of $50 a year. 


N spite of the rent, they had enough 
money to build themselves a new din- 

ing-hall next to the old Castle which they 
had brought with them. Here they had 
space for a barroom, an attic for their fish- 
ing equipment and a kitchen for boiling, 
roasting, barbecuing and toasting. 

In this new dining-hall they gave a gala 
dinner in honor of General Lafayette and 
his retinue. This was one of their jolliest 
affairs. All the members were dressed as 
fishermen, with linen aprons and straw 
hats. General Lafayette insisted on don- 
ning an apron and hat and helped them 
with their preparations, turning the beef- 
steaks on the gridiron. He was made an 
honorary member. 

No women were ever present at the ban- 
quets, but on certain days the wives and 
daughters of members were asked to visit. 
They usually came on private parties in 
the strawberry season, danced in the shade 
of the cool trees, walked on the cool banks 
of the river, and ferried over to Bartram’s 
Gardens to look at the rare trees and 
plants. 

The company celebrated their 100th an- 
niv ersary with a banquet that encompassed 

“every delicacy that the air, the earth and 
the water yield.” Besides the fish and 
fowl the members had caught and the deli- 
cacies they themselves had purchased, they 
received giffs from many friends. The gifts 
consisted of fish and fowl caught by these 
men, for otherwise the society was not al- 
lowed to accept them. 

A red-letter day occurred in 1885, when 
the men caught and ate 240 fish. There 
were only twelve members present ; so you 
can see what appetites they must have had. 
Besides, they did away with a bought sal- 
mon, 1114 pounds of beef, lobster salad 
and a half gallon of punch. 

That same summer ex-Governor Ander- 
son presented them with a 78-pound green 
turtle. Since they didn’t know how to cook 
it, they engaged Jimmy Prosser, the fa- 
mous Philadelphia cook, who made it into 
a marvelous concoction. After finishing it, 
they sang one of their favorite ballads: 

“The glorious Penn is its patron; 

From his platter we gather our fill, 

We handle the relics of ages, 

We drink from the gourd and the 
shell. 

Here’s the health of the brotherhood 

noble, 

May they prosper in body and till; 
We'll shout while there’s breath in our 
caskets, 

All hail to the 
kill.” 


State in Schuyl- 
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At the sesquicentennial in 1882 the com- 

y indulged in a great time. Citizen A. 
Louden Snowden, a lineal descendant of 
one of the founders, declared in his ad- 
dress: “The organization is a pure de- 
mocracy with a strong leaning to commu- 
nism. The highest title that can be con- 
ferred is ‘citizen,’ and strange to say there 
is no struggle or contention for the honors 
or emoluments of office. Under our be- 
nign sway ‘bossism’ is unknown.” 

The dinner included clam soup, boiled 
salmon, planked shad with roe sauce, bar- 
becued pigs with pig sauce, beefsteaks, 
roasted capons, boiled potatoes, asparagus, 
cauliflower, peas, lettuce with cheese, cof- 
fee, burnt almonds, punch and mint- 
julep. The apprentices prepared the burnt 
almonds, and four citizens set the table. 

Today the Schuylkill Fishing Company 
is flourishing in its kindly, peaceful way. 
Its members fish and eat and meet. They 
are always friendly, and they stand for 
good companionship and the gentle art of 
fishing. Their membership lists have in- 
cluded some of the most distinguished 
names in American history, and today 
their roll-call sounds like a page out of 
Who's Who 


SHEPHERDS OF THE WILDERNESS 
(Continued from page 33) 


repay Fred Merry for luring me to Nova 
Scotia and starting me as a trovt and 
salmon angler. There I met Ed Merry, 
his father. There I learned to cast and 
satisfied my lifelong yearning for the un- 
soiled wilderness where my ancestors had 
spent a hundred years on the edge of the 
Adirondacks. 

Ed is a small man of old American 
stock whose family left Massachusetts 
after the Revolution. He is seventy years 
old and more than a guide, for his fame 
extends throughout his section. Strong as 
a bull moose, his reputation for lifting 
great weights is well established. His 
character is as firm as the great boulders 
which edge the lakes. Leaving home each 
spring for years, he worked as a lumber- 
jack in Maine and so paid off the mort- 
gage on his acres. As his sons grew up 
they helped him blast and remove rocks 
from their fields sufficient to build a wall 
five feet high and ten feet wide. I don’t 
know how long, for it ran over the hills 
and far away. 

No village tempts Ed. He loves the 
stately trees and the wild brooks, and 
nearly stifled during a week in Boston. 

Around the camp fire we have talked 
of many things. Said I, “Ed, if you had 
a million dollars, what would you do?” 
He replied, “I'd take you to Newfound- 
land as my guest with a good guide and 
catch salmon.” He meant it, and I adopted 
him as my foster-father for the same 
reason that Cotton became the son of 
Walton three hundred years before. 

Ed is a mighty man with the paddle and 
a strict disciplinarian where safety is con- 
cerned. “Sit still!” he once barked to my 
doctor friend, “or I'll cut you across the 
neck with this paddle. In this canoe I’m 
responsible for the safety of us all.” 

He crossed a three-quarter-mile hard 
portage with a canoe and a pack of sixty 
pounds without perspiring, while my com- 
panion and I, with smaller packs, were 
wet and so exhausted that we had to lie 
down. In forty-five years of guiding he 
has only been overturned once, and then 
by a woman who grabbed at a water-lily. 
_ Ed Merry has an uncanny way of locat- 
ing fish. “Cast there,” said he, pointing to 
a pool beside a rock. “There’s a trout 
there with your name on it.” The first 
cast brought him up and to creel. A little 
later I saw another trouty hole that looked 
exactly like the other place. “There’s an- 
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other of my fish,” I remarked. “Nobody 
home,” said Ed, and he was right. 

Thirty-five years of experience has 
taught him laws of the stream hidden 
from the rest of us. He claims no mys- 
terious powers and cannot explain his 
methods. He just knows. When the fish 
were rising seventy-five feet away in a 
deep pool, Ed and I could just reach them. 
A head wind came up, and I could get no 
farther than thirty to forty feet. Not so 
with Ed, for his fly bored its way through 
as before. He could not explain how he 
did it, but by watching him and after 
reading a book on casting I too learned 
the trick. It was done by whipping down 
the tip at the end of the cast. His flies 
fell with a soft caress upon the water. 
He never caught them in the trees. 

What thrilling hours were spent togeth- 
er when the wind roared down the lake and 
drove us to shelter! What quiet, satisfying 
hours we had together when, rods laid 
aside at the close of the day, I listened to 
his stories of years with moose and trout 
and his wise conclusions as to religion, 
marriage and the secrets of a happy life! 
When a neighbor is sick, it is Ed who 
organizes the wood chopping and the 
nursing. Serenely he faces the long trail 
from the safe haven of his well-kept farm. 
Lucky is the man whom Ed guides. I wish 
I had his chances when the big book is 
opened. 

There are other guides thereabout—all 
good companions and competent. 

Charlie of the Irish blue eyes was the 
first of the moose callers in that section. 
They laughed at him and his bark horn 
thirty-five years ago. He’s a trout man, 
but his heart lies with the silver salmon. 
With our sons we made a pilgrimage 








N October we will reproduce 

some of the most wonderful 
waterfowl pictures ever taken by 
anybody anywhere. 











| 
across the province. A  twenty-pound | 
salmon nearly wrecked his rod which my | 
son had borrowed. The rod was not 
wrecked—because the salmon got away 
before the inevitable happened. 

Lewis Merry, Ed’s son, guided me one 
day when I took over seventy trout and 
killed only six for the pan. He gaffed my 
first salmon in the Annapolis after it had 
jumped off Charlie’s gaff. Lewis has no 
time for compliments, for he is an angler 
of high standards. A moose hunter of 
parts, he prefers deer because they must 
be stalked carefully and will not come to 
a call. 

Harold and Uncle Lem were our com- 
panions when my wife and sons and I last 
went to Lake Alma. Moose hunting 
stories we had galore. Every mile brought 
out a tale as the landscape recalled the 
adventures of former days. To illustrate 
their stories, a cow and a calf crashed 
from an island ahead of us and splashed 
to the mainland. 

I can never forget that trip to the West 
Branch of the Medway over a blazed trail, 
when Harold took the canoe where we 
could hardly walk. All was virgin tim- 
ber, hundreds of years old, and the branch 
was almost unfished. A moose and a deer 
sprang away as we reached our destina- 
tion. 

On the return, the boys strayed ahead, 
breaking the most important rule of that 
country, which reads, “Stick to the guide 
if you value your life.” When we found 
them at the landing, they received a lec- 
ture from the guides more personal and 
better embellished than I could deliver. 
They never offended again. It might have 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Learn at Home to be a 


TAXIDERMY 


| ARTIST 


Mount birds, animals, game-heads, 
—true to life. Sportsmen—hunters— 
fishermen, learn to mount your own trophies. 
This is the most fascinating hobby in the world 
and one that will bring you big profits from spare 
time. Learned quickly from our lessons. 


F @ Send Coupon Below for Free Book, 
Tee BOOKS Exvisining This Wondertul art 


1. Wild Game 


Our course of lessons will teach 
you at home in your spare time 
to mount those beautiful hunting 
trophies, exactly as they were 
when alive; deer heads, ducks, 
pheasants, fish, squirrels, etc. 
MOUNT TROPHIES FOR OTH- 
ERS AND MAKE $20.00 TO 
$30.00 PER WEEK IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME. 


2. CrarTr-work 


Fun!—Profit! 


Here Is A Brand New Hobby 
That Is Sweeping The Country! 
Make hundreds of useful articles 
for your room or den—lamps, 
beok-ends, ash-trays, mirrors 
and other objects, using either 
Same specimens or the most c m- 
mon birds and animals, They 
make wonderful gifts. Sports- 
men buy them for their dens; 
they sell at sight to teachers, 
nature lovers and friends. Send 
coupon below for full particu- 
lars. 











3. Tanning 


Our famous course of lessons 
gives you all the latest tanning 
methods, You will learn to 
dress all kinds of skins so that 
they are soft, silky and pliable. 
Make buckskin and leather 
from your own hides. Trap- 
Ders, get more money for your 
skins by tanning them yourself 
and making them into chokers, 
scarfs, rugs and robes. 


iver Free Book 


day for 


If you would like to know more about this wonderful 
money-making art, mail the coupon today. We will 
send you a beautiful, illustrated, free book, No cost 
to you—no obligation. Send the coupon RIGHT NOW. 
State Your Age. a 
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HOW BIG IS A BASS’ 


MOUTH? 
By Havilah Babcock 
SMALL-MOUTHED big-mouth 


bass! I realize that such a phrase 

sounds _ self - contradictory — like 

talking about a three-legged biped 
or a white blackbird. Some will be con- 
tent to call it a paradox, while others will 
be satisfied with nothing less than “verbal 
inexactitude,” which is one of Mr. Web- 
ster’s definitions for a whopper. And some 
will lift a supercilious eyebrow and repeat 
the classic verdict, “Tell it to the Ma- 
rines!” But like the daughter of Pharaoh 
who reported finding Moses in the bull- 
rushes, that’s my story and I am going 
to stick to it. A small-mouthed big-mouth 
bass it is. 

This new edition of Micropterus sal- 
moides is not a biological sport or a lab- 
oratory specimen, and in classifying it 
as a small-mouthed variation of the 
big-mouth, I do not think I have been 
guilty of what the rhetoric 
books call hasty generali- 
zation. In fact, this new- 
comer is the piéce de ré- 
sistance of Lake Murray— 
one of the largest artificial 
bodies of water in the world, 
covering, as it does, fifty 
thousand acres and having a 
shoreline of approximately 
five hundred miles. And this 
fish is not an importation, but 
native stock contributed by 
innumerable streams from 
the South Carolina Pied- 
mont, which feed the mam- 
moth hydro-electric reser- 
voir. In spite of the fact that 
the first waters were im- 
pounded only three years ago 
and no artificial stock has 
been introduced, the lake al- 
ready affords what is perhaps 
the best bass fishing in South 
Carolina and is acquiring 
something of a reputation in 
neighboring states. The ques- 
tion of identity is, therefore, 
one of more than academic 
interest. 

May I dispel suspicion at 
the outset by saying that this 
fish is definitely not a small- 
mouth bass, or Micropterus 
dolomieu, nor yet the spotted 
or Kentucky bass, which has 
been given the designation of 
Micropterus pseudaplites. It 


is really a variation of the 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











big-mouth species. Even the most casual 
glance at the reproductions accompanying 
this article is sufficient to distinguish it 
from the Kentucky bass, that aspiring 
parvenu of Southern waters. 

It is unmistakably of the big-mouth ilk. 
I have applied every test in the almanac, 
not only the external criteria involving 
scale and fin study, coloration and con- 
formation of the body and head, but such 
internal tests as an examination of the 
pyloric caeca (intestinal cavity), which 
is uniformly branched in the large-mouth 
and uniformly unbranched in the small- 
mouth and Kentucky bass. Not content 
with my own identification, and to make 
assurance doubly sure, I have sent speci- 
mens to a number of competent ichthyol- 


Man, what a place to loaf and dream—and fish! 








ogists, all of whom have agreed that, in 
every respect except the disproportionate 
smallness of the mouth, this fish is an 
orthodox big-mouth bass. But as Shake- 
speare says, “There's the rub’—in the size 
of the mouth. 

In his habits, habitat, and gustatory 
preferences, he is also according to Hoyle. 
On crispy mornings and late afternoons, 
he is “at home” in the sequestered shallows 
of the cove tips, preferring the lazy back 
reaches to deep water. His favorite feed- 
ing ground is in such half-drowned mead- 
ows, in water interspersed with green 
bushes, patches of honeysuckle, and even 
broomstraw, for the huge reservoir has 
not yet reached its maximum level. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, I recently made 
an exceptional catch of three five-pounders 
in a secluded cove tip where mountain 
laurel and yellow jessamine are blooming 
in water. 

He rises with alacrity to almost any 
standard bass lure, plug or fly, making 
allowances for the characteristic capri- 
ciousness of the species. He attacks with 
a vicious snap and a head- 
long rush, or maddeningly 
chaperones your plug back 
to the boat and strikes like a 
bolt from the blue just as 
you are about to withdraw 
the lure. He is a valiant and 
heady fighter, snarling the 
line about snags with a ma- 
lignant intelligence, or stand- 
ing on his hind legs and 
erupting the plug, jangling 
it into the air. 


O extraordinarily small is 

the mouth of this fish in 
proportion to the size of its 
body that it has been gener- 
ally regarded as belonging to 
the small-mouth species by 
local fishermen. Indeed, one 
‘‘backyard _ ichthyologist” 
hereabouts offered two iden- 
tifications of the same speci- 
men—one based on the body 
and the other on the size ol 
the head, which I presented 
to him separately. Sporting 
goods manufacturers have for 
years been accepting it as a 
small-mouth without _ the 
slightest compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience. The max- 
illary, in adults, extends to 
or slightly beyond the pos- 
terior margin of the eye, but 
not so far as in the regula- 
tion big-mouth. The cheeks 
show the normal scale count 
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and the preopercle is, of course, scaled. 
[ have kept, over a period of several 
months, a careful record of the weights 
and measurements of my catches of 
this fish, the results of which I present 
herewith for comparative purposes. The 
mouths of twenty-five three-pounders 
averaged two inches, measuring up and 
down, of course, and with the jaws fully 
extended; the mouths of fifteen four- 
pounders averaged two and a half inches 
while of twelve five- or six- pounders 


taken, only one had a mouth measurement 
exceeding 
slightly. 
Corresponding specimens of the regu- 
lation big-mouth taken from stocked ponds 


three inches, and that only 
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peter out more quic kly and hoist the white 
flag sooner. “Barkis is willing,” but the 
flesh is weak. The lack of gameness, how- 
ever, is somewhat compensated for by the | 
more rapid growth and the larger size of 
the Rebel bass, due perhaps to the more 
equable temperature and feeding condi- 
tions which permit a year-round develop- 
inent. 

The coloration of Lake Murray 
varies greatly. Generally speaking, 
are exceptionally light, their backs rang- 
ing from a sea green or light brown to a 
very light slate, some specimens having a 
decided fluorescent quality that makes 
them sparkle in the sun like trout. The 
belly and sides are so surprisingly white 
as to make almost the whole fish seem so. 
I find myself perpetually surprised that 
i “black bass” can be so white. How black 
is a “black bass” anyway? 


bass 
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an Achigan grand bouche or a striped 
bass ; a white bass, a black bass or a what 
have you? 

In Louisiana he is universally a green 
trout and only a most audacious individual 
would attempt to call him anything else. 
Until a few years ago he was generally a 
Welshman in North Carolina. Now, in 
the Wilmington region, he is usually a 
chub or fresh-water trout; while in West- 
ern North Carolina and Virginia he is 
properly a bass. In Central South Caro- 
lina he is always a trout, though if you 
insist on particulars he becomes a South- 
ern chub. In Eastern Virginia, where he 
is a chub, he becomes black bass as you 
approach the Piedmont section of the 
state. A few days ago I listened to a 
heated discussion betwen two old fisher- 
men as to the respective fighting qualities 
of the Southern chub and the green trout! 

Surely it cannot be said of Micropterus 
salmoides that “fate tried to conceal him 
by naming him Smith!” Indeed, he suf- 
fers from an embarrassment of riches in 
this respect, and if you follow him around 
much you will soon decide, as I have, that 
he is sort of an e pluribus unum! 

The Lake Murray bass has grown with 
such incredible rapidity that I hesitate to 
particularize weights and measurements, 
lest readers who are unfamiliar with the 
facts set me down as a worthy descendant 
of a certain ill-famed baron. I have said 
that the first waters of the reservoir were 
impounded only three years ago, that the 
lake has never been stocked, and that the 
water supply comes from numerous creeks 
and one small, swift-running river, the 
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Saluda. Yet the standard catch is of three- 
pounders, which exist in such quantities 
as to justify the conclusion that they are 
three-year olds. A large number of four- 
pounders are taken, but these were un- 
doubtedly contributed from the creeks as 
yearlings and the occasional eight- or 
nine-pounder that is taken was also in- 
herited by the lake from its feeders. 

A satisfactory explanation of such ab- 
normal growth is to be found in the per- 
fect feeding ground afforded by the 
drowned creeks, with their burden of 
edible fry, the tortuous shoreline and the 
advancing waters of the lake, which have 
made a new feeding territory constantly 
available—a territory teeming with an in- 
exhaustible supply of insect life as the 
rising waters have invaded fertile farms 
and gardens. 

How the small-mouthed big-mouth bass 
of Lake Murray and its feeders “got that 
way” the deponent sayeth not. The nigger 
in the woodpile may be adaptation or the 
new edition may be a “piscatorial bas- 
tard,” having inbred with the small- 
mouth. Certain it is that I am willing to 
overlook the blet on his escutcheon, if 
such it is, when he gives me a mighty 
rush. It may be, as I have quoted, that 
some Southern varieties simply have 
smaller mouths than their Northern 
cousins, but I am disposed to agree with 
Kipling that “neither breed, border, nor 
birth” matters when this small-mouthed 
paradox hits my plug with homicidal in- 
tent, rears up on his hind legs and sends 
the aforementioned plug spinning into the 
circumambient ether. 


PIKE AND PICKEREL POINTERS 
By Seth Briggs 


HE reason I have decided to talk 
about these two fishes in a single ar- 
ticle is not because, as is frequently sup- 
posed, the great northern pike is merely 
an overgrown pickerel. No—but because 
they are so similar in their habits, at 
least in so far as angling methods are 
concerned. Despite what some folk may 
think about it, they are two totally dif- 
ferent species. Pike not infrequently at- 
tain weights of 25 to 30 or more pounds. 
One could hardly expect pickerel to at- 
_ tain such huge proportions. Eight to ten 
pounds is certainly their limit of growth. 
Usually, too, one can tell a pike from a 
pickerel by the banded, vermiculated or 
chain-like markings of the latter in con- 
tradistinction to the whitish or yellowish 
spots characterizing the great northern. 
The most certain means of identification 
are based upon the fact that the pike 
has the cheeks entirely scaled but only 
the upper part of the gill covers are 
scaled. The lower halves are naked. The 
pickerel, on the other hand, has both 
cheeks and gill covers entirely scaled. 

Before going any further, I hasten to 
add that the wall-eyed pike is not re- 
ceiving consideration in this article for 
the simple reason that it is not a pike at 
all—but a perch. There is a separate ar- 
ticle about the wall-eye on page 69 in this 
issue. Also, in referring to the pickerel, 
I have in mind only the Eastern or chain 
pickerel (Esox reticulatus). The two 
other species, the banded, or barred, and 
Western pickerels, are usually too small 
to be taken by any methods except those 
suitable for the smaller panfishes. 

When the fall nights of September and 
October turn the leaves of maple and 
birch to red and gold and the water takes 
on a tonic chill, the pike and pickerel lose 
their summer lethargy and are eager to 
accept a great variety of lures—both natu- 
ral and artificial. Especially is this true of 
the pickerel. The pike is sometimes moody 


and must be coaxed and cajoled a little. 

The same rod, reel and line may be 
used in angling for both fishes except 
that, when fishing expressly for large 
pike, heavier tackle is advisable, of course, 
than in the case of the much smaller pick- 
erel. The huskier solid-steel, or so-called 
rapier-steel, bait-casting rods, or even the 
tubular variety, are ideal for big pike. 
Well-made split-bamboo casting rods are 
entirely satisfactory, too, if carefully han- 
dled. The lighter steel or bamboo casting 
rods may be used for pickerel. In any case, 
a 5- or 5%-foot rod is best for either 
trolling or casting. For skittering, which 
form of angling is particularly popular 
among pickerel fishermen, an old-fashion- 
ed cane pole, or a long, heavy fly rod, i 
ideal. 

When it comes to the reel, nothing but 
the quadruple-multiplying variety should 
be used, at least for trolling and casting. 
And for big pike, I am very partial to a 
level-winding device. In handling the real- 
ly big fellows, especially when they are 
inclined to be a bit ornery, one doesn't 
get too much time to see whether the 
line is piled up evenly on the spool of his 
reel. And if it isn’t—look out! 

A good line for trolling for pickerel is 
a hard-braided waterproof-silk testing 
around 18 pounds. Of course, no pickerel 
is going to break such a line, but it must 
be borne in mind that this fish's favorite 
hang-out is among stumps and weeds. 
This means that strong-arm methods are 
often essential to prevent a hopeless and 
fatal entanglement. Since this applies to 
pike as well, a heavier line is often ad- 
visable—24 pounds and sometimes even 
30. 

Where practical, lighter lines should 
be used for bait casting. As a matter of 
fact, good casting is a difficult matter 
with a line testing more than 12 or 14 
pounds. One must, however, adapt his line 
to the circumstances. To keep a rip-snort- 


ing pike from becoming too intimate with 
stumps and bunches of weeds is no joh 
for a silk thread—so let your conscience 
be your guide. 

The most productive methods of Pick- 
erel fishing are trolling, bait casting and 
skittering. I have never found still fishing 
with live bait to be very effective. The 
reason for this is, after all, not very hard 
to understand. These fish are solitary j in 
their habits and usually lie in wait at the 
edge of weed beds for their prey. You 
have to go to them; they won't come to 
you. In other words, the more territory 
you cover in your fishing operations, the 
better your chances will be. 

There must always be an exception 
to prove the rule, however. The largest 





Believe it or not, Chris Smith of Algonac, 
Michigan, caught this 22-pound musky in 
one of the blind canals close to his factory 


pickerel it has ever been my good fortune 
to catch (it weighed just over four 
pounds) was taken by still fishing with 
a nightcrawler. Despite this experience. 
which occurred about fifteen years ago, I 
have rarely if ever again been guilty of 
fishing for pickerel in this way, because 
my subsequent study of this fish has con- 
vinced me that this particular catch was 
merely a fluke. 

Personally, I think I have caught more 
pickerel by trolling very slowly along the 
edges of weed beds and around stumps 
than by any other method. The reason 





‘TURN to page 3 and read 
how to win one of the 77 
prizes being offered for big fish. 











more fishermen are not successful in this 
style of fishing is, I believe, because they 
troll too fast. One should troll no faster 
than to just keep the bait off bottom. 

In ‘bait casting, too, the lure should be 
retrieved very slowly and should be given 
an erratic movement. A fast, steady re- 
trieve usually proves a total loss. 

When it comes to the lure itself, it is 
pretty difficult to make any specific recom- 
mendations. When pickerel or pike are in 
a striking mood, they will take almost any 
sort of a spoon or spinner, as well as a 
great variety of plugs. One of my favorite 
spoons is a wabbler, copper on one side 
and striped red and white on the other. 
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A copper and nickel combination is good, 
too, especially when used with a strip of 
pork rind. And a piece of perch belly, with 
a spoon or spinner just ahead of it, is 
usually a great killer. It seems to be 
especially effective when the perch’s two 
red pectoral fins are left on the strip of 
belly. 

Ae a rule, the pickerel does not make 
much of a run after he takes the hook— 
and, when fishing with live bait, many 
nice fish are lost by the angler’s trying to 
set the hook right after this first run. 
One should wait until the second run. 

Though it is not commonly known, fly 
fishing for pickerel is sometimes very pro- 
ductive of results—and always lots of 
fun. A white streamer fly, now and then 
with a bit of red in it, is a dandy. 

Pretty much the same sort of lures can 
be used for pike, only it is best as a 
rule to have them larger and heavier. In 
angling for these fish, too, trolling or cast- 
ing seems to bring the best results—par- 
ticularly when a brisk breeze ruffles the 
surface into little whitecaps. Regardless 
of which method you use, don’t forget to 
place a short wire leader between the lure 
and the line. Pike have a dental equipment 
that can sever an ordinary line or a gut 
leader like nobody’s business. 

While pickerel almost always resort to 
the shallowest portions of a lake, the same 
does not consistently hold true of pike. 
Sometimes they may be in water of mod- 
erate depth and at times they even re- 
sort to the deepest portions of a lake. 


Plugs are usually more effective in the 
case of great northerns than with their 
smaller cousins. Here, too, a slow, erratic 
retrieve is essential. In fact, the plug 
should be allowed to remain motionless on 
the surface for several seconds at a time 
during the retrieve. 


Another important point that many pike | 


and pickerel fishermen lose sight of is 
that the lure should not be taken from 
the water until it is within a few feet of 
the boat. Both fish have a great penchant 
for striking at close quarters—and are 
just as likely to do so as not. I had a 
small pike strike a plug one time just as I 
was lifting the lure off the water, about a 


foot from the gunwale of the boat. He 


made such a frantic rush for it, he bumped 
his nose on the side of the boat. Of course, 
he didn’t connect—but it was an apt dem- 
onstration of the advisability of keeping 
one’s lure in the water right up to the 
last second. 


Ray Bergman recommends a pike rig | 


which he says is very effective. It con- 
sists of a June Bug spinner to which is at- 
tached a 4/0 or 5/0 long-shank weedless 
hook and also a smaller hook—something 
like a No. 4 sneck. The idea is to take 
a strip of pork rind and string it from 
the small hook to the large one. One end 
of the rind should be close to the bottom 
of the spoon and the other should trail 
out behind the large hook. If this rig is to 
be used for casting instead of trolling, 
weight can be added by wrapping sheet 
lead around the shank of the large hook. 


THE WALL-EYED PIKE 


(Stizostedion vitreum) 


Body elongate. Back noticeably arched. Head contained 4 times in length and depth 5 times 
in length, Dorsal fin has 14 spinous rays and 20 soft rays. Anal fin has 2 spinous rays and 12 
soft rays. Head and cheeks sparsely scaled. Canine teeth on jaws and palatines. 


INCE this fish always has been and 

probably always will be best known 
as the wall-eyed pike, I have chosen this 
name for the heading of this article, in 
preference to the more suitable, though 
less popular, appellation of pike-perch. 
Except in the shape of its head and its 
rather formidable array of teeth, it is not 
a pike at all but a member of the great 
family Percidae, or perches. Most of the 
other two dozen or more names by which 
it is known are just as foolish as that of 
wall-eyed pike, as witness: yellow pike, 
blue pike, pickerel, jack salmon, okow, 
dory or doré, river trout, green pike, 
blowfish and glasseye. The latter name 
describes the appearance of that organ ac- 


range of the fish is widespread, including 
the Great Lakes region, the upper 
Mississippi, north to Assiniboia, east to 
Vermont and Pennsylvania and south to 
Georgia and Alabama. It is very much 
more plentiful in northern waters than in 
southern. Also, while it is frequently 
found in rivers, it is considerably more 
common in lakes. The clear cold-water 
lakes of Ontario, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin afford especially fine wall-eyed pike 
fishing and the largest specimens entered 
in the Frecp & StreEAM Annual Prize 
Fishing Contests within recent years have 
come from those waters. Only rarely is 
the walleye found in warnt muddy waters. 

Though not as voracious as members 





Photo U. S,. Bureau of Fisheries 


The wall-eyed pike is not a pike—but a perch. A much more appropriate name 
would be pike-perch 


curately enough and accounts for its 
specific name, vitreum, which, of course, 
means vitreous, or glassy. 

The walleye was first described in- 1818 
by the eminent American ichthyologist, 
Dr. Mitchill, from a specimen taken in 
Lake Cayuga, New York. The actual 


of the pike family, the walleye is at least 
an omnivorous feeder, smaller fishes com- 
prising its principal diet. Sometimes it even 
resorts to cannibalism. A good idea of 
what its food consists of is given in 
Ecology and Economics of Oneida Lake 
Fish by C. C. Adams and T. L. Hankin- 
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TANLEY ALVERSON of Nicholasville, Ky., states 
S that Kentucky bred bass, like Kentucky horses, 
| are real aristocrats with speed, power, courage 
| and lots of discrimination. The latter is his reason 
for using Al. Foss Baits. Note the effort required to 
hold this seven-pounder caught in Lake Herrington 
on a Dixie Wiggler with a “True Temper” Rod. 


| The Dixie Wiggler shown above, No. 13, oz. 
| No. 14, 34 oz. All brass highly nickel plated. 
Casts like a bullet, hook rides upright. With red 
| and white bucktail streamer and extra hook, 90c. 





SHIMMY WIGGLER 
The Shimmy Wiggler, the world’s most famous wiggler. 17 
years of ever-growing popularity. No. 5, % oz.; No. 6, 
4} oz. With bucktail streamer and extra hook, 90c. 


ORIENTAL WIGGLER 





The Oriental Wiggler, pyralin body, different color 
combinations. Rides through the weeds with hook upright. 
| Unusually effective for muskies, pike and large bass. No. 
| 3, %{ oz.; No. 4, 44 oz. With extra hook, 90c. Musky size, $1. 


‘THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
BOX 37, GENEVA, OHIO 


| 

| 

16-page illustrated booklet “From Coast to Coast 
with True Temper,” free on request. 


AL. FOSS 


PoRK RIND GBAiTs 


A TRUE TEMPER PrRoowcrT 
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son and published by the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station. In the 
Genesee system in New York State the 
walleye’s diet comprises young perch, 
suckers and minnows and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, aquatic insects; in Lake Erie, the 
lake shiner and occasionally crawfish in 
the winter and insects in the warmer 
months; in Lake Nipigon, ciscoes, white- 
fish, sticklebacks and the young of its 
own species; the tullibee, quite similar 
to the cisco, is fed on extensively in Lake 
Oneida; in Lake Ontario, alewives form 
the principal food supply and account, it 
is said, for the large size of the walleyes 
in those waters. 

The pike-perch spawns very early in 
the spring, usually running up rivers, 
when possible, to perform this function. 
\s a rule, however, they do not ascend 
the rivers for any great distance, some- 
times depositing their eggs right at the 
mouths. Where prevented from entering 
a river, walleyes will spawn in the lake, 
usually on a gravelly bottom near shore, 
in from two or three to twelve feet of 
water. No nest is constructed, the eggs 
being deposited directly on the bottom. 

The walleye is a prolific spawner, the 
average number of eggs per fish running 
from 50,000 to 70,000. The eggs are ex- 
ceptionally small in size, being only about 
1/12 of an inch in diameter. As a result, 
as many as several hundred thousand may 
be produced by an exceptionally large 
female. The fry when hatched are about 
3/16 of an inch in length. 

In the great majority of waters, the 
walleyes average from four to five pounds 
in weight, though a weight of eight to ten 
pounds is by no means unusual in north- 
ern waters. Fish ranging from twelve 
to fifteen pounds are occasionally taken, 
though they are by no means common. The 
present world’s- record fish taken on rod 
and reel is a 17-pounder caught in the 
White River of Indiana on April 9, 1919. 
Dr. Henshall reports having seen, in the 
olden days, the heads of fish which he 
says would have weighed aoe thirty to 
forty pounds. The old U. Fish Com- 
mission makes mention in its * files of a 40- 
pounder, though there is no very authentic 
data concerning it. 


HE color of the walleye varies con- 

siderably in different waters. Usually, 
it is olivaceous, or olive brown, surmount- 
ed with a variety of brassy markings, gen- 
erally taking the form of a series of in- 
distinct oblique bars. The lower jaw is 
pink—sometimes reddish, as are also the 
belly and lower fins. The first, or spinous, 
dorsal fin has a large blotch covering the 
membrane between the posterior two or 
three spines. The second dorsal and caudal 
fins are mottled with olive, brown and 
yellow. 

Numerous articles have appeared in 
Fiecp & SrreAM, from time to time, re- 
garding the various methods of angling 
for walleyes. There is no need, therefore, 
for going into it here, beyond mentioning 
briefly what they consist of. These fish 
may be taken by fly fishing, trolling, bait 
casting and still-fishing with live bait. 
During the greater part of the day, wall- 
eyes resort to fairly deep water. Under 
these conditions they are usually easiest 
to take by means of either still-fishing or 
trolling. Early morning and late evening 
will generally find the fish in shallower 
water, when bait casting or even fly fish- 
ing will often be found very effective. The 
latter form of fishing does especially well 
in the shallow waters immediately ad- 
joining the deeper bays. From dusk to 
sunrise is almost always the best time. 
Ray Bergman especially recommends 
bucktails, streamer flies and silver-bodied 
flies tied on about a No. 2 or 4 hook. 
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The most killing plugs are usually those 
imitating a perch or small pike. For river 
fishing, a combination spoon or spinner 
and live bait—either minnow, worm or 
lamprey eel—is a good bet. The pork-rind 
baits also are frequently very effective. 
When inhabiting rivers, walleyes are most 
often found in the deeper pools or where 
the current is swift and deep. In lakes, 
their favorite habitats are the waters 
around rocky ledges. 

While there is some diversity of opin- 
ion regarding the game qualities of the 
walleye, it is generally conceded that, on 
light tackle, he makes a fairly worthy 
antagonist. It is true that he makes no 
violent and lightning-like rushes, but in 
the deep, cold lakes of the north, at least, 
he is usually a determined fighter. 

As a food fish there is no room for 
argument. The flesh is firm, white and 
flaky and, when properly prepared, leaves 
little to be desired. 


A 20-HOUR BATTLE 


g bor popular conception that angling 
is the contemplative man’s recreation 
receives quite a jolt when one reads a 
glaring front-page headline in a New 
York newspaper to the effect that a 
swordfish weighing over 400 pounds had 
been landed by a woman after a 20-hour 
battle. This hardly sounds like a form 
of fishing in the practice of which one 
might be tempted to formulate new phil- 
osophies or compose sonnets on the beau- 





he had an all-night battle ahead of him, 
Not until the cold light of a grey dawn 
broke over the waters of Fire Island did 
the broadbill show signs of tiring. At this 
point Mrs. Grinnell again took the rod 
and at 5 A.M.—20 hours after the fish was 
hooked—Capt. Baker took hold of the 
sword, a rope was passed around the tail, 
and the fish brought on board. Then, and 
only then, was the secret revealed as to 
why it had put up such a terrific and 
interminable struggle. The hook had be- 
come fastened in the bony part of the 
skull. 

It was a grand and glorious fight on 
the part of both the human contestants 
and the fish. Interesting incidents took 
place now and then to relieve the monot- 
ony. Occasionally school of porpoises 
played about the yacht and once a huge 
hammerhead shark hung around and wit- 
nessed the scrap with apparent relish. 

Unfortunately, the broadbill was not 
weighed but was estimated to be between 
400 and 450 pounds. Regardless of what 
it weighed, Mrs. Grinnell’s achievement 
is a splendid one—and represents only 
one of a long series. Among her other 
exploits are the landing of a 24514-pound 
broadbill on August 2, 1931, a 31-pound 
sailfish on a 334-ounce fly rod in twenty 
minutes and a 74-pound sailfish on a 10- 
foot fly rod. 

A day or two after her scrap with the 
big broadbill, Mrs. Grinnell was back at 
her desk directing the destinies of one 
of the largest lithographing establish- 


ane 


Mrs, Oliver Cc Grinnell and the broadbill enesdital aia took twenty hours to land 


ties of nature. He would have neither the 
time, energy nor inclination. 

But there are those who would rather 
do this sort of fishing than anything else 
in the world and Mrs. Oliver C. Grinnell 
of New York City and Bay Shore, Long 
Island, is one of them. On Thursday, 
June 22, about 9 o’clock in the morning, 
she hooked into a broadbill swordfish off 
Fire Island, Long Island. On its first rush 
it took nearly every foot of line off the 
reel and then left the water in a mighty 
leap. Here began a terrific battle which 
Mrs. Grinnell waged for ten long hours— 
until 7 o'clock that evening. She gave up 
then only on the insistence of her "oe cap- 
tain who, fearing that the strain might 
prove too much for Mrs. Grinnell, had 
been urging her for an hour to pass the 
rod over to him. 

When Capt. Baker took the rod he felt 
confident that it was a matter of only 
about twenty minutes before the fish 
would be gaffed. Little did he realize that 


ments in the country, of which she is the 
head. Outside of feeling a bit sore in her 
back and shoulder muscles and her hands 
being pretty badly blistered, she told me 
that she felt as fit as a fiddle and was 
ready for the next one. 

We are mighty proud to have Mrs. 
Grinnell among our friends and we are 
sure that all of you will join us in wish- 
ing her plenty more tight lines. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THAT MUDDY FLAVOR 


FisuinGc Epitor 
Could you tell me the best way to prepare 
fresh-water fish for eating, in order to get rid 
of the muddy taste that their meat frequently 
has? 
E. GLAUSMAN. 


Ans.—In order to make palatable fish that 
have come from muddy waters it is absolutely 
essential to skin them, Here is one method that 
has been recommended by the Outer’s Book and 
is probably as good as any: 


Remove the scales, head, fins and intestines; 
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wash and clean well. Then place the fish in a | 



























l. large dishpan and pour boiling water over them. 
n Let them remain in this water for one minute 
d or even more if the fish are large, taking them 
. out of the water and removing the skin. Most of 
: this muddy or mossy taste seems to be under | 
d the scales and in the skin itself. , 
s Kephart suggests that, when you get ready to 
c eat the fish, you rub a little salt down the back- | 
. bone and lay them in a strong brine for a couple 
l, of hours before cooking. Then if you serve them 
d with a nice tasty sauce of some kind, they | 
will be just about as good as any other_fish. 
0 ; Fisninc Epiror. Oo | 
d 
" i SPAWNING FISH THAT DIE |} L 
} | | 
ie Pe ;¢ Epitor: = . * . ° 7 . 
FisHING EDITOR = ‘ 
‘Two of my friends are arguing about salmon. : : Three-in-One 1s light—just right for 
One says that the salmon is the only North : : = . J é. a 
a American fish that dies after spawning; the : od reels. But special blending from 
'S other says it is not. Which is right? J s A 
k Marvin E. Orson. three fine oils makes it stay- 
o . | 
Aus—So far as I know, the Pacific salmon ut longer, and protect better 
s is the only species of anadromous fishes that dies | P ng > P 
ie } after spawning. The Atlantic salmon, inciden- 3-IN- | than ordin li ht oils. 
t q tally, does not die after spawning. Some of them py ary £ ° 
‘. av 1 [0 aratively f " tENTIE ni . . 
Nee ee rattites Rumen MINERAL “ANG VEGETAGLE Prevents sticking and helps 
rt . e 
“ ANOTHER LINE WATERPROOFING avoid back-lashing. Pre. 
STUNT 
t serves cane rods; protects 
it Fisninc Epitor: - . 
y In the February issue I saw an article on steel rods against corrosion. 
- parafining a bait casting line 
r Here is another method which is not so All stores; cans and bottles. 
id bothersome. Get a high-grade gasoline and dis- LOOK FOR THIS 
1 solve a lot of paraffine in it. The solution can manracruare sagt | 
a be poured on the line while on the reel and later THREE IN one 
d mew voRn, 45% 


























y rubbed down with a soft cloth. W 
). Another method is to use two reels—the empty NE HANDY CAN . | ie ] 
one on the rod, Put the tip of the rod in the can A HIGHLY PENETRATING Hl FG 
of solution and reel the line from one reel to the BeYCLes SEWING macHing 
" WN is. | 
ie , other. ta t : ‘ ( Auromeens — Gat ) 
it A lot of this can be made up and kept in a —OMOBILE PARTS. TOO! . 











bottle for immediate use, as no heating is needed 





Emory Lapp. 


g | in BAss TACKLE NEW WICKLESS | 
|p ae LANTERN: 


I am going to a camp this summer, situated 
NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 





on the Belgrade Lakes in Maine. I am very 

fond of fishing and have done quite a little salt- 
’ water fishing but never have had any experience 
in fresh-water fishing. 

I will be there for the most part of July and 
August and would like to know what I ought to 
take with me in the way of fishing equipment. 
When you make your suggestions, will you 
kindly bear in mind that I won’t have any too 
much money to spend and that is why I am 
asking you to help me with your advice. I want 
to spend what money I have wisely. 

Aan S. Corsett. 


300 CANDLE POWER of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter, fisher- 
man or camper. Handy, portable, 
absolutely safe. Large Reflector | 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple, 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
FREE TRIAL--Write today for full 
detaile—30 days free trial offer, and 
how to get one FREE. 


tue acrntames OCEAN CITY 


os A Salt Water 


419 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio | 











Ans.—Of course the Belgrade Lakes offer 
bass fishing principally, although there is some 
trout and ouananiche or land-locked salmon fish- | 
ing to be had there as well. There are so many 
different ways that one can fish for bass that | 
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= 
it is a little bit difficult to recommend any | 
particular kind of tackle, especially since you k? | Reel 
don’t tell me what sort of a fisherman you are. “Bich? ” ? 

In other words, I don’t know whether you Fishing with a Hoo | 250 
7 have ever done any fly casting or bait casting. By Dame Juliana Berners yds., 
— - be on by ee paar + a e. as PUBLISHED IN 1496 $10 
ete ay" by € oA or sul "~~~ 1 Be sot Translation in artistic book form by William Van 

~ ay | there woulc Pry saat a “x coe Wyck, Litt. D., (Officier d’ Academie) | 390 

N ny leanings are in 1a direction, . eretore, yas., 

"= you want to try fly fishing, I would recommend PRICE per copy (postage @repaid) $1.50 

4 about a 9%-foot fly rod of split bamboo weigh- _M. E. VAN WYCK, Suite 1103 $12 

ing from 5% to 534 ounces and with plenty 551-5th Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

: power and backbone. With this you should have | bo 
an ordinary single-action reel that will properly | ne 
balance it and a D level enamel line, as well as What ae hae. $15 

d some 6-foot level leaders for wet fly fishing and for Fly Fishers! 
some 414-foot bass bug leaders, The same out- Mouse-Surface Lure Synero Mesh Gears cannot strip. They are entirely 
fit would do for fly fishing for trout. | IN or OUT of gear at the will of the angler. An 

e In the way of bass lures for this rig I would ceatasivg Ocean City patent. ‘‘S’ SHAPED HAN- 

T recommend both ordinary wet flies and the vari- Deer hair. Casts easily with light tackle. Raises BAKELITE, SIDEPLATES. IMPROVED STAR 

. ous types of so-called bass bugs. Among wet more bass and big trout. Four sizes, from 40c DRAG, TAKE APART CONSTRUCTION 

5 flies, 1 suggest the following patterns tied on | to 60c each. . pets reg Z 

e Nos. 2, 4 and 6 hooks: Royal Coachman, White- Write today for Catalog. Known for years as the “‘Fisherman’s Favorite 


tip Montreal, Seth Green, Lord Baltimore, Bab- en EE re ea PITTA A IT oO 
cock, Sassy Cat, Col. Fuller, Red Tag, Fergu- 8065-1 Giead River Ave., Detroit, Mich. CEAN City Mec. Co. 


son, Toodle Bug and Professor. 


». Toodle | = ; SEND FOR NEW 1933 CATALOG 
. lures, ‘among the "most popular being’ the TT FLY-DOPE Tr 1343 Noble St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





e ures, among the most popular being _ the - 
% : res minnows, cork-bodied bugs and deer-| 4 new compound effectively preventing bites of SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER’S 
air bugs. mosquitoes, black flies, gnats, midges and other 








f you’re a bait caster, you need a short rod 
ibout 5 feet in length and a good quadruple 
multiplying reel that will hold from 60 to 70 
yards of about a 14-pound braided silk line. For 
this type of fishing, the choice of lures is al 
most endless. Your selection could include plugs, 


insects. Is lasting, soothing, healing, antiseptic and _ 
stainless. Has a most refreshing pine odor. Comes 
in handy flat tins with money-back guarantee. Sent 
| for 25e plus postage of 5c or, 4 for $1.00 prepaid. 
Send check, stamps, cash or money order. Trade 

















4 both surface and under-water, in various finishes, ca aian an Dept. F, Brookli M : A S t 
especially the white one with the red head and , -» Dept. F, Brookline, ass. — — 
re : some of the scale finishes. ' : > 
d f This same rod and reel, as well as the line, CAMPERS, HUNTERS, FISHERMEN! ; . 
y would do in a pinch for both trolling and still Ever-Lastic Veneer is LIQUID LIFE to sportsmen and 
ng, though in either -—. A — — outdoor folks and a real money saver too. Once used FREE—literature and special on-approval offer. 
ave a somewhat longer rod of the regular bait | § they're never without it. Surfaces or patches perfectly: al 
3 variety, say about 74% or 8 feet in length. Of tents, waders, canvas boats, mittens, overclothing, all ——— a —_— ee Fe pened = eo 
it ’ course, I do not expect that you will necessarily waterproof, Patches stick forever. Gallon surfaces 8 x tected against breakage, theit, weather and care- 
ly take along this e tL = sennttmment of. tackia aud 10 wall tent, adds only three pounds to weight, yet lessness by Delight Fish Rod Case. Distinction 
: s il r. cosy Meng 02 Recap tae agg i t Ly i never leaks or drips. Fully guaranteed, used according in appearance at reasonable cost. Made from 
4 you will have to decide as to what style of fish to simple directions. 90e for full quart with brush, super alloy of aluminum, fibre cord wound, with 
\C ing you want to take up. $3.40 for four quarts, postpaid to any address. ORDER locking top. Write today 
FisuinG Eprror. TODAY—Western Division, Ever-Lastic Products Co., ‘4 , 
35 (END OF FISH AND FISHING) | L_Kearney, Nebraska TURNER BROTHERS, WELLINGTON, O. 
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THE PERFORMANCE OF A 
BOAT 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HAT speed has she?” We are 

all prone to ask this question of 

every boat-owner we meet. 

Most of the time we know 
about the answer, and a lot of us old- 
timers realize perfectly well that said 
boat-owner will stretch the mark all he 
can in the telling. If the boat is in the 
water, not even an expert can tell closely 
what her actual top speed may be—unless 
he is shown a drawing of her underbody 
lines or can guess them from description 
or indications above the water line. 

Yet most of us are always unconscious- 
ly striving to raise the 
speed of our boats—and 
of all boats—by discuss- 
ing speed as a main re- 
quirement, although we 
know full well that 
water propulsion is far 
more difficult than air 
or land propulsion, and 
always will be, the ele- 
ments being what they 
are. And, after all, 
mighty few of us who 
own and enjoy. our 
boats, whether for the 
unalloyed pleasures of 
boating itself or for get- 
ting to and from isolat- 
ed places where the best 
fish and game are locat- 
ed—mighty few of us, 
I say, are actually pri- 
marily interested in 
water speed. It is, no 
doubt, due to the sense 
of being baffled by 
water and an_ uncon- 
scious comparison of 
boat speed with that of 
automobile speed, which 
make us talk so unceasingly of the speed 
of our boats. 

The facts are—and we may as well ad- 
mit them—that boat speed is a very 
relative matter. The factors involved are 
seldom known to laymen and their ef- 
fect is usually beyond the ken of those 
who have not acquired some knowledge 
of the fundamentals of naval architecture. 

To demonstrate more tangibly these 
facts, here are some of the generalities 
of naval architecture which are difficult 
for the layman to comprehend. They are 
limited in their application, of course, but 
within certain bounds they hold true. 
For instance, additional length may some- 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











times add to a boat’s speed without 
additional power and despite the added 
weight. It affects the trim of the boat 
in speed either favorably or unfavor- 
ably and produces a corresponding re- 
sult. The added length to improve speed 
must give the boat a better bearing on 
the water aft, thus providing faster under- 
body lines than formerly. It may also 
affect the weight center favorably. I ven- 


A 26-foot smooth-planked semi-shelter sea skiff—one of the most recent de- 
velopments in utility fishing boats. She is stepping along at 21 m.p.h. 


ture to say that half the cruisers in opera- 
tion today—and many of the best-kept, 
best-looking ones at that—could be im- 
proved in speed or efficiency by a careful 
study on the part of the skipper of the 
very important question of weight dis- 
position. I have found it out myself. I 
have seen others wake up to it. I have 
seen a couple of keen chaps in a race of 
small class sailing craft stow their anchors 
in the bilge amidships and win because of 
better trim. 

Few people stop to think, too, that in 
small boats, outboards, most runabouts and 
small cruisers, the actual weight of the 
load makes a distinct difference, not only 


in her trim but in her speed as well. An 
additional passenger may make all the 
difference in the world in such matters. 
The small runabout that will do, say 30 
miles an hour with only the man at the 
wheel, will often lose several miles an 
hour with two aboard instead of one. Now 
don’t blame the builder of hull or engine 
or the designers of either for this situa- 
tion. It is simply inherent in water propul- 
sion. And you can bet your bottom dollar 
that there are plenty of scientific students 
of such problems trying every conceiv- 
able means to overcome these conditions. 
Maybe some of them will succeed. In this 
day of astonishing scientific progress, who 
knows? But this scribe takes the liberty 
of doubting it. And here is one reason: 
You can make roads smoother, you can 
get w ide variations in 
air conditions at differ- 
ent altitudes in flying— 
but you can’t change the 
nature of Mister Nep- 
tune’s domain one iota. 
The clinging, sucking 
action of disturbed water 
is just the same as it was 
when the Phoenicians 
invented the anchor, 

centuries ago. 


PEED on the water 

will be increased for 
racing boats by new 
power plants, reduced 
weight, underbody lines 
and similar means, and 
the heritage of this ex- 
perimentation will be 
the improvement in per- 
formance of stock boats 
for everyday use. But 
the boat which makes 
speed must get up on 
top of the water to 
plane, and that means it 
requires smooth water 
conditions, or she will 
pound frightfully. Either she will pound 
herself to pieces, or her crew will soon 
get fed up on the noise and vibration 
incident to the successive impacts of 
waves, even small ones. So, we are back 
where we started from—the water rules 
us after all. 

The advantages of different types of 
boats, I think, will remain with us in- 
definitely, as will the limitations of types 
also. The ultra-seaworthy boat—that is, 
the boat built for rough-water going— 
will have to have certain underbody lines 
for this performance so she will never 
be able to match the speedy types in 
speed—except in such rough water as 
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will render the speedy types helpless or 
nearly so. The step hydroplane, the under- 
body of which is designed to reduce the 
“wetted surface” to the least possible frac- 
tion of the boat’s bottom in order to re- 
duce the suction of the disturbed water 
and to increase the “lift” which occurs 
at the point of impact, must needs de- 











pend on relatively smooth water—not the 
glassy surface, however—to make its speed. 
It is found that light ripples and tiny 
wavelets niake for faster time for these | 
boats, because the small breaking up of | 
the surface adds somewhat to the points 
of impact, giving “lift”, reduces the suc- 
tion of the disturbed water, and reduces 
the wetted surface. But rougher water— 
only a little rougher to the eye, sometimes 
—will slow down the pace appreciably, 
and still rougher water will render a 
contest impracticable. 

The scow-model flat-bottom boat will 
always be the safest for extreme stability, 
will always make a good fishing platform, 
so to speak, and its variations, such as 
the flat-bottom row-boat, will have sim- 
ilar uses. There never will be a time when 
weight disposition will not make a tre- 
mendous difference in the maneuverabil- 
ity of a boat, whether propelled by motor 
power, sail or muscle. The round-bottom 
boat will move through the water, when 
deep from a heavy load, better than the 
scow-model, and the outboard boat will 
always have to have a wide and flat stern 
under water to give it planing surface 
and bearing on the water to support the 
weight of the motor. The boat that is de- 
signed and built for the motor amidships 
will work best that way, and the same is 
true of the boat designed and built for the | 
motor in the stern sections. 


HAT is the meaning of these state- 
ments which seem like dogmas? 
Simply this: We all make mistakes of one 
kind or another when we amateurs try to 
improve on the work of experts. I have 
tried it often—and have found out through 
hard experience. The canny old-time 
boatman does not try to double the power 
in his boat when he needs a new engine. 
But for newcomers to the sport who 
continue to think in terms of speed, or of | 
an additional mile or two, the first thing | 
to do is to try her out over a measured | 
mile with and against tide or current, and 
get her actual speed by averaging the two 
marks, Then try changing the weights. 
The chances are that there is too much 
weight forward—weight represented by 
spare anchors in forward positions, stores 
of canned goods, tool boxes full of heavy 
wrenches, and the like. 

This whole discourse is prompted by a 
perusal of a chart issued by well-known 
authorities of the boat industry who are 
trying to show the newcomer to boating 
what to expect in the way ofespeed from 
the various combinations of power to 
types and size of hulls in the outboard 
field. And see how wide are the variations 
in this chart which is as accurate, I think, 
as could be, in view of the potency of 
the qualifying factors, For a racing hydro- 
plane from nine to fourteen feet in length, 
a 14-horsepower outboard engine will give 
speeds between 13 and 30 miles an hour. 
A 20 h.p. engine will drive such hydro- 
planes between 15 and 39 miles an hour. 
_ Square-stern canoes from 16 to 20 feet 
in length will go at speeds varying from 
10 to 20 miles an hour with a 14 h.p. out- 

rd engine. Pointed-stern canoes from 
16 to 20 feet long should not have as 
much as 14 h.p., but will go from 6 to 12 
miles an hour with 4 h.p. Heavy round- or 
“V"-bottom boats from 12 to 20 feet in 
length, will go from 5 to 14 miles an hour 
with 14 h.p., from 10 to 20 m.p.h. with 
20 h.p., and a bit more with considerably 
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Youw’ll Pay 
Moore Next Year 


OME of you are saying, “I'll wait til next year 
to get a SEA-HORSE.” But we say, “Better get 
your Johnson now.” 


It’s not at all likely that you'll ever buy a SEA-HORSE 
so cheaply again. Even now, except for foresight in 
purchasing materials early in the year, you'd be 
paying more. 

Pick out your favorite model and see your dealer 
while he can still make delivery. 

SEA-HORSE J-65—World’s lightest outboard . .$ 72.75 
SEA-HORSE OA-65—Johnson’s famous light twin 96.50 
SEA-HORSE A-65—Light alternate firing twin . . 124.50 
SEA-HORSE K-65 —Big alternate firing twin. . . 144.50 
SEA-HORSE S-65—Super power Class Btwin . . 206.50 
SEA-HORSE P-65—Super power Class Ctwin . . 226.50 
SEA-HORSE V-65 —Johnson’s brilliant 4-cyl. motor 278.50 


Prices f. 0. b. factory. Prices subject to change without notice. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 1000 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 
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greater power. Runabouts from 16 to 20 
feet in length, usually “V”-bottom, will go 
from 9 to 14 m.p.h. with a 14 h.p. outboard 
engine and from 15 to 25 m.p.h. with a 
20 h.p. motor—although this last maxi- 
mum seems somewhat high to me. I ven- 
ture it wouldn't do it with two persons 
aboard. 

Expectations which are too high as to 
miles-per-hour on the water have spoiled 
the sport for many an enthusiastic new- 
comer to boating—and will continue to 
operate in this wise just as long as new- 
comers think in those terms and let their 
imaginations get out of control. And those 
of us who want our outfits to give their 
best in speed, whatever it may be, should 
concentrate on condition of engine and 
hull, weight balance and occasional over- 
hauling of duffle aboard, instead of long- 
ing for combinations of advantages which 
simply cannot be achieved by science. 
Choose the type of boat you want for the 
work and conditions she has to meet, keep 
her in first-class condition and properly 
weighted—then get busy and enjoy it. 
And every old-time, competent boat own- 
er will tell you the same thing. 


AN ALL-ELECTRIC OUTBOARD 
MOTOR 


HE latest in outboard motors is an 

all-electric model announced by well- 
known outboard gasoline-motor builders 
who have been prominent since the in- 
ception of the outboard type of marine 
engine. In general principles, the new all- 
electric outboard motor follows standard 
outboard engine design, except that it 
lacks those parts peculiar to gasoline out- 
board motors, such as carburetor, cylin- 
ders, pistons, connecting rods, ports and 
similar parts. The motor is operated by 
two automotive-type storage batteries. It 
will run continuously for four to five 
hours at a speed of 4% miles per hour, at 
12 volts from two storage batteries of 
135 ampere-hours each. At 6 volts these 
same batteries will keep it in continuous 
operation at approximately three miles 
per hour for a period of eight to ten hours. 
This speed is dependent, of course, upon 
hull type, weight and balance, as are all 
such figures in marine propulsion. The 
principal advantages of this new type of 
‘outboard-boat power are extreme quiet- 
ness (which should make it especially 
adapted to trolling), simplicity of opera- 
tion, freedom from vibration, oil and gas, 
as well as low initial cost and low cost of 
operation thereafter. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ELECTROLYSIS DID IT 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Last year I put in a new brass rudder blade 
to replace an old rusty iron one, and I thought 
my rudder situation was solved for the life of 
the boat. But it wasn’t. I found on making a 
preliminary inspection of the boat before the 
spring overhauling that the fork of iron to 
which we rivetted the new rudder blade was 
eaten almost entirely away. It is too weak to 
trust this season. Someone has told me to put 
in a galvanized fork and it will be all right. 
Is this so? After the jolt I got when I saw the 
old one, I ‘am trying to make sure this next 
job is permanent. What do you think? 

James E. Owens. 


Ans.-—-Don’t put in a galvanized fork for the 
brass rudder blade. It will be eaten away by 
electrolytic action in the salt water almost as 
rapidly as was the old one. Also, it is certain 
that your whole rudder post is of iron and the 
fork, of course, is a part of it. You will have 
trouble until you replace the worn-away fork 
with another iron one and put in a rudder blade 
of the same metal. Both can be galvanized. But 
don’t get any notion that iron (or steel) and 
brass (or bronze) and salt (or salt water or 
salt air) will mix together without eating away 
the iron. Be sure to use iron rivets, too, when 
you put in the rudder blade. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 





Field 
SHEPHERDS OF THE WILDERNESS 
(Centinued from page 65) 
taken days to find them in the 400 square 
miles of virgin forest. 

Down by the Annapolis, some twenty 
miles from camp, lives old Haggi, a full- 
blooded Micmac Indian, and his _half- 
breed sons. He is the god of the stream, 
an anachronism and a perfect angler. 
Almost blind and over ninety years old, 
he still gets his salmon. From him I 
learned something of salmon casting—not 
by word but by watching the old master, 
who is said to have beaten the American 
champion fly caster in open competition. 

On the lakes and streams back of Bear 
River, Nova Scotia, I spent a happy day 
with Joe, another Micmac whose peace- 
loving tribe of fishing Indians is found 
scattered in small groups throughout 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. From 
his canoe we watched a bull moose feed- 
ing among the lily-pads. The animal's 
great dark body, vast and bulky though 
it was, expressed the very essence of fur- 
tiveness as he tested the wind and con- 
stantly interrupted his feeding with quick, 
graceful looks to right and left. 

“Joe,” said I, “is your tribe dying out ? 

“Yes,” he replied, “they go fast.’ 

“How many children have you?” I 
asked. 

“Only ten,” said he with a smile. 

It was too bright for many trout, but 
the companionship of my sunny com- 
panion made it a day always to be re- 
membered. The primitive in us all reaches 





OST of us can learn some- 

thing from the other fel- 
low. H. L. Betten knows water- 
fowl hunting. Be sure to read his 
article, “HINTS TO WILD- 
FOWLERS,” in October. 











out to these sons of nature. Their helpless 
condition as wards of the Government 
arouses our sympathy. 

Pushing north to Cape Breton, we came 
to the Margaree, a silver stream which 
rises in the almost unexplored muskegs, 
where caribou are making their last stand. 
In creating the Margaree nature seems to 
have used every type of beauty as she 
led these living waters down between 
clean banks and through vales graced 
with sentinel elms. 

There I met Duncan Mackenzie, tall, 
clothed with the dignity of the Scot, a 
master among those who guide sportsmen 
to the haunts of the Atlantic salmon. 
Among all my guides he is the greatest 
student, the most devoted specialist. He 
ties his own flies and proved that they 
were better than those made in England 
by taking a fish in a few minutes after 
commercial flies had been tried for many 
hours. With one of his dult yellowish 
creations I hooked a salmon the first time 
over it after it had come short three times 
to a store-bought fly. With the same 
feathers I took a furious high jumper of 
a grilse. 

Duncan is a rare companion, full of dry 
epigrams and a calm, useful philosophy 
drawn from the waters, the hills and the 
sky. From all over the country come 
anglers who look upon him as a master. 
From St. Louis to Boston they awaited 
his wire that the run was on. I learned 
more in several days by watching him 
than from all the books I could find on 
the subject. Until I saw his fly in the 
water I never knew that it was possible, 
by a series of pulls on the line and a flut- 
tering of the wrists, to make feathers 
look like a tempting, living thing. If 
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salmon were not feeding near the top, he 
used glycerine to make his fly swim deep, 
and the result was a fish. His casting was 
faultless—high on the back swing, light 
on the water, tirelessly seeking out the 
pools. His fishing partner is the village 
blacksmith, for whom he was making a 
steel- centered rod. 

“What is the difference between the 
steel-centered.and the solid rods?” I asked, 

“Ten dollars,” said he. 

An expert electrician, he sought a fac- 
tory job in the States, but soon returned, 
preferring to bea laird of the broad acres 
of his beloved Margaree Valley rather 
than a link in an industrial chain. Many 
a salmon has he hooked for his unskilled 
“sports,” only to hand the rod over to 
them to play while he used the gaff. To 
fee Duncan is unthinkable, for he has had 
his pleasure in seeing you land your 
salmon. In fact, he showed his dislike of 
taking money for his guiding. To treat 
him as less than an equal is to prove one’s 
boorishness. To study his finished art and 
to give him the respect due him is easy 
for one who loves angling and hopes to 
perfect himself in salmon fishing. 

No one but your intimates will ever 
know you as does your guide. Beside the 
stream and in the forest the hidden cham- 
bers of your inner self give out the secrets. 
If he adopts you as a friend, it brings 
you a special pleasure and increases your 
healthy self-esteem, which is good for 
your soul. Between yourself and a true 
guide there is a flow of deep, vital cur- 
rents which will act like a blessed balm. 
Such a relation goes far to allay the fears 
and assuage the wounds which living in 
a crowd always inflicts. 

So to these good friends who have 
guided me I offer a toast across the years 
and the miles. I miss you all. I yearn to 
live again the happy days we spent where 
God and not man makes the laws. Would 
that we might all foregather “even for a 
day,” as Bill of Bob’s Lake puts it in his 
letter. 

I'll look for you beyond the Great Di- 
vide among the green pastures and the 
living waters. There at last we _ shall 
“draw out Leviathan with a hook” and 
find our heart’s desire. 


THE ELEPHANT’S TUSK 
(Continued from paye 27) 

the spot where Henry lay and found his 
friend sitting up, with his hands on his 
thigh and his face drawn by pain. A hasty 
examination showed that, though no bones 
were broken, Henry had sustained an ex- 
tremely nasty contusion of the skin and 
flesh of the outer part of his thigh, and 
that it was impossible for him to stand. 
Tembo, who had appeared once more 
from cover now that the danger was past, 
was immediately dispatched to the camp 
to fetch out some natives and also 
blanket in which to carry back the in- 
jured man. 

It was not long before the party of 
carriers arrived. With the aid of the 
blanket and of a pole cut in the surround- 
ing forest, a hammock was rigged up and 
the wounded man lifted into it. Will gave 
the order to return to camp, and the little 
column moved away from the spot which 
had so nearly been the scene of a tragedy. 
Henry’s squashed helmet was left where 
it was imbedded, as also was his ir- 
reparably damaged rifle; but before leay- 
ing, Will picked up and took with him 
the section of elephant tusk which had 
been broken off by Henry’s shot. 

Many days passed before civilization 
was reached once more, and it was weeks 
before Henry’s leg was sufficiently re- 
covered for him to be able to walk with 
comfort. 
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Twelve months passed, and Will was 
once more away in the shooting country, 
though far from the locality where he and 
Henry had been a year previously. Fifty 
miles of hills and forest separated him 
from that spot. On this shooting trip he 
was alone, save for his natives. 

A few days after making his main 
camp he was out one morning looking for 
game. The forest was dense, and so far 
he had seen nothing at which to fire. As 
he moved along through the trees a faint 
sound in front made him pause. Not 
diagnosing the cause at once, he turned 


his head inquiringly to the native who fol- | 


lowed him. 

“Some big beast moving ahead of us,’ 
whispered the native. “‘He has trodden on 
a stick. There it is again. Perhaps it is 
a buffalo or an eland bull. If we move 
forward very carefully, we may see him.” 

The two advanced with caution, Will 
with his finger on the trigger of his 
heavy rifle. Slowly they progressed, but 
no sign of any animal did they discover, 
nor did further guiding sounds reach 
them. 

A pluck at the back of his shirt brought 
Will to a sudden halt, and he turned to 
find out what had attracted his attention. 

“Master,” the native murmured, “there 
is something behind us, something follow- 
ing us. Twice have I heard the sound of 
branches falling back after some moving 
creature has brushed against them.” 

30th peered back along the way they 
had come, but nothing could be seen. 
\fter a minute or two they pursued their 
way. 

Again the native called his master’s 
attention. “Something is still behind us, 
Master. I heard that sound again.” 

Will stepped aside into the trees. “We'll 
wait here,” he said, “and see what it is.” 

They had not long to wait. Moving with 


the ghost-like tread of its kind, an ele- | 


phant suddenly appeared, following along 
their trail. Will's rifle rose, and at the 
same instant the animal flung out his sail- 
like ears and plunged forward. With a 
shattering roar the heavy rifle spoke, and 
like a collapsing mountain the great beast 
went down—shot through the brain. 

Will approached the fallen elephant, 
and as he did so he gave a gasp of aston- 
ishment. 


a rose from the chair on which 
he had been sitting as a figure 
approached the veranda. 


“Hello, Will!” he exclaimed as he rec- 


ognized his visitor. “I didn’t know you 
were back from your shooting trip yet. 
Have a good time?” 


“Very. Quite a good piece of country | 


where I went, though it is a long way 
from our camps of last year. Incidentally, 


I've got something rather strange to show | 


you. 2 

“Yes? What's that nigger of yours 
carrying, by the way?” Henry nodded to- 
ward the native who followed his visitor 
and who carried on his shoulder a curved 
bundle covered with sacking. 

“That’s what I’ve got to show you. 
Have you got that broken piece of tusk 
trom the elephant which nearly killed you 
last year?” 

“Yes,” Henry replied. “I'll get it.” 

When Henry returned, he found the | 
bundle lying unwrapped on the veranda, | 
exposing a broken elephant tusk. Will 
took from him the object he carried, and 
brought the two pieces of ivory together. 
They fitted exactly, jag for jag and break 
for break. E xcept oe the natural wear 
on the points of the basal piece caused 
by the passing of months, the place of | 
junction could scarcely be discerned. 

“Good Lord!” was Henry’s only com- 
ment as he leaned forward in utter surprise. 
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W hy Not 
et One Now? 


HE best of vacation months beckon ahead . . . why 
not get your Evinrude or Elto now, while values 
touch an all-time high, and prices are on a level that 

no one expects to see duplicated again! 


Every ELTO (Super 
Series); every Evinrude 
(Advanced Series) offers the 
famous rotary valve con- 
struction that increases pow- 
er output as much as 27%. 
All have underwater silenc- 
ing; the horsepower of every 
model is certified by the Na- 
tional Outboard Association. 


A rotary valve single—the last word in a sporty small motor 
—for only $69.75. A 38-pound rotary valve twin that tops 
the entire lightweight field for power per pound and per 
dollar—only $99.75. What an investment in boating pleasure 
for years to come! Let your dealer show you. Call on him 
today. Outboard Motors Corporation, 5612 N. 26th St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


EVINRUDE 


ADVANCED SERIES 
UTILITY SERIES 


SUPER SERIES 
SERVICE SERIES 








FOLD- FLAT, 


Wooden Boat. Fold in one | 
minute. Carry on running 
board. 10 foot, weight 80 
Ibs., $39 f.0.b. Los Angeles ; 

8 ft., 60 Ibs., $36. Slightly 

higher f.o.b. New York | 
City or Chicago. Send for 
circular. Hammond Lumber 
Co., Alameda at 2ist, Los 
Angeles, California. 


HICH POWERED TELESCOPES 
ae 


= Most Powerful in America for the Mo joney! Genuine 12 pe ov — 
anda lens LONG RANGE TELESCOPE - his giant te ne 
scope is powerful enough to see the craters on the moon or tell time 
on pocket watch a block away! 6 sections. Approx. 3 ft. long, Fine 
Lenses. Brass bound. Powerful microscope, vol. magn. 512X, in- 
eluded FREE. Only $1.69 postpaid! C. O. D. 24c extra. SPECIAL- 
SUPER POWER 15X telescope. similar to above but more power- 
ful, guaranteed to see 225 times larger in surface and 15 times 
closer, together with powerful microscope, only $1.97 postpaid! 


BROWNSCOPE CO. (Dept. F-2) 246 =Bth Ave., New York 
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WAISTLINE 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation : gone—NO tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.”—G. NEwTon, Troy, N.Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
cae appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
Your VIGOR as fat vanishes. 
Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
= where they belong. Gentle — 
action increases elimination ~ 2% 
a ina normal way without & 
sao, irritating cathartics, You 
feel years younger. 


8 prove our claims. }|~ 
No obligation. Write to- 
1 day for trial offer. B* 


LANDON & WARNER 26°"; "cnt oi. 


y 
spare ag o "s full time. Read & ot hers do 
On Your Camera.’’ Ea 










We teach you mail how to take the kind of 
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card or letter. Address 
eatvarest Photo; Ht aphers, inc. 
10 West 33rd St., New York 















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order, 


fet ARMY NAVY SUPPLY 


. ESTABLISHED 1868 
qy 4716 Lester St. Richmond,Va. 
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BE KIND TO YOUR FEET 
By Vere Y. McDowall 


HE subject I have chosen is a 

lowly one—boots—and yet one that 

is of vast importance by virtue of 

its lowliness. The mightiest giant 
is but a weakling if he comes stumbling 
into camp at the end of the day with sore, 
calloused feet, complaining of corns, 
bunions and the various other ailments 
known to chiropody. He can easily be 
reduced to a state of prostration by the 
simple expedient of tapping him gently on 
any of his throbbing extremities. His con- 
dition is, of course, entirely his own fault 
and could have been avoided with a little 
forethought. 

It is a well-known fact, and a true one, 
that the old-timer in the hills judges the 
greenhorn by the hang and condition of 
his ax, the size of his hunting knife, the 
caliber of his rifle and the weight of his 
pack—and also by his boots! Appear at 
an old-timer’s cabin door togged out in 
a pair of 16-inch cardboard-leather boots 
and watch the change in his expression as 
his quizzical gaze sweeps over you 
from head to foot. You may be sure 
that his eyes will linger a moment 
or two at your feet, and then you'll 
probably hear an ill-stifled snort of 
disgust. This suggests the statement 
that your boots must be designed to 
meet the conditions of the particular 
sport or work for which they are 
to be used. 

The factors, therefore, governing 
the choice of suitable footwear for 
a trip into God’s back country de- 
pend entirely upon the conditions 
such footwear is likely to encounter. 
For instance, it is the height of 
idiocy to venture on a canoe trip 
equipped with a pair of mountain- 
eering boots intended for use above 
timber-line in the Rockies, and it is 
equally senseless to venture high 
into the mountains with nought but 
a pair of moccasins or shoepacs on 
one’s pedal extremities. Similarly, 
one does not go snowshoeing with 
ski boots nor skiing with moccasins 
or snowshoe rubbers. 

Let us enumerate the qualities a 
good boot should possess. It must 
be comfortable, flexible and fit the 
foot perfectly. The last named at- 
tribute is of especial importance. 
Furthermore, it must shed water, 
it must be tough enough to wear 
like iron and rugged enough to pro- 
vide protection to the foot. I have 
found one boot that possesses all of 
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the foregoing requirements—a hand-made 
boot of the “logger” or “cruiser” type 
with plain toe; built with double soles; 
heavily nailed-on sole and heel and with 
half a dozen caulks set in the instep to 
give a grip on windfalls; double vamps 
and chrome-tanned uppers of snag-proof 
construction; heels slightly lower (for 
mountain work) than the standard logger. 
I prefer a boot with 10-inch tops, fitted on 
each side with five brass eyelets and six 
small military-style brass studs for easy 
lacing and with another eyelet at the top 
to secure the laces. Ten-inch tops are 
amply high to permit wading in the aver- 
age creek and furnish enough protection 
to the leg and shin from rock bruises and 
cuts from down-timber snags. 

The matter of nailing is important. For 
bush work, logger’s caulks are hard to 
beat; for mountain and forest use, the 


The author wearing a pair of boots fitted with Swiss 
edge nails—an outfit that will stand a world of abuse 


Hungarian hob-nail on sole and heel, with 
caulked insteps, makes a light nailing job 
that will stand a lot of hard use. For use 
above timber-line, boots should be heavily 
nailed. I have my boots fitted with caulks 
on the insteps and heavy Swiss hand- 
wrought hobs and edge nails on sole and 
heel, which give a safe grip on any rock, 
wet or dry. Some hikers prefer the fa- 
mous Swiss Tricouni nail with its ser- 
rated edge, which is a lighter nail than the 
edge nail and gives a splendid grip. It is 
my opinion, however, that the edge nail 
wears longer than the Tricouni. These 
nails, of course, can only be fitted to boots 
with heavy soles. (See accompanying dia- 
gram.) A good method to increase the life 
of a pair of boots nailed with light hobs is 
to place a strip of galvanized steel about 
an inch wide around the edge of the sole 
and flush with the edge, nailing it to the 
sole with the hobs. The steel prevents the 
toes and edges of the sole from wearing 
away and becoming rounded due to the 
abrasive action of rocks and rocky soil. 
(See diagram.) 

It might be as well to mention the cost 
of the outfit described above. I had a pair 
of boots made to my own measure- 
ments four years ago. They cost me 
$23.50, made up as follows—$20 
for the boots and $3.50 for the nail- 
ing job with Swiss edge nails. These 
boots have received a lot more pun- 
ishment than they were designed 
for—three summers on survey work 
in the mountains and a year putter- 
ing around, on rock most of the 
time. Last spring I took them to the 
shoemaker for resoling and he told 
me to throw them away, as they 
were beyond repairing. I kept them, 
however, and still use them for 
short trips. Since that time they 
have travelled some five hundred 
miles on mountain trails and climb- 
ed a good many thousand feet. They 
no longer shed water, as the seams 
are gradually giving away, but they 
are still good enough for use in dry 
weather. 


N the summer of 1930 I was 

working with a survey party in 
the North Thompson River district 
of British Columbia. One of my 
companions admired my boots, but 
remarked that they were not worth 
the money. He was an advocate of 
$5 work boots. During the summer 
he used up three pairs of boots—the 
average mass production article 
couldn’t stand the gaff! His foot- 
wear cost $15 for the summer—mine 
cost me $5.875 (dividing $23.50 over 
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the period of four summers that the boots 
have been in use). I'll admit that the con- 
ditions we met with were enough to try 
the temper of any boot. We spent a portion 
of the summer running chain and compass 
traverses up creeks, wading part of the 
time and then clambering over hard, sharp 
rocks whenever we came to a waterfall or 
cafion that entailed a circuit overland. 
The continued immersion in. the water 
softened the leather and stitching, and re- 
moved the oil, so that the boots were in 
poor shape to stand the punishment of the 
rocks. If it were not for the summer of 
30, I believe my boots would be good for 
another four years. 

The average hiker who goes out perhaps 
one day a week or every two weeks does 
not, of course, require so heavy an outfit 





Figure at upper left shows a Tricouni 
Swiss nail. The other two are Swiss hand- 
wrought edge nails, the one on the right 
being a hob for center of sole and heel 
and the other the nail that passes through 
edge of sole and locks under flange 


as I have described. A hand-made “cruis- 
er” boot with single sole and light hobs 
would be sufficient and give good service. 
A double sole is preferable, however, es- 
pecially if the boot is to be used in a 
country strewn with glacial debris or rock 
slides, for it prevents rock bruises on the 
sole of the foot. In ordering a hand-made 
boot, insist on six or seven rows of stitch- 
ing along the seams—the usual “triple 
stitching” soon comes apart in the moun- 
tains. 


ALWAYS have my boots measured so 

as to allow room for a light cork insole 
and two pairs of socks. I prefer a pair of 
light dress socks of silk and wool mixture 
next to the skin and over these a pair of 
all-wool socks of the type that weigh 3% 
or 4 pounds to the dozen. This combination 
may sound too hot for summer use, but 
the dress sock next the skin gives a com- 
fortable feeling and for some reason or 
other tends to keep the foot cool. It has 
been my experience that most of the nat- 
ural perspiration of the foot passes through 
the light sock and is absorbed by the 
heavy woolen sock. Clean socks are an 
important aid to foot comfort and it is 
no trick at all to rinse out thedress sock. 
Also, the woolen sock washes more easily 
than it would if worn next the skin. In 
colder weather, a pair of 5-pound socks 
will give the extra warmth required. 

A moccasin is perhaps the most com- 
fortable form of footwear ever devised, 
but unless your feet are as hard as leather 
and you have been brought up on mocca- 
sins, I wouldn’t advise wearing them on a 
long hike. If you’re going out overnight, 
though, stick a pair in your pack and 
change into them as soon as you have 
your camp in order. The change refreshes 
your feet and the moccasin gives a sense 
ot comfort that is truly surprising. I al- 
ways pack a pair of low-cut Indian-style 
moccasins with me, even if I’m only out 
for one night. On longer trips it is ad- 
visable to carry extra socks and if your 
socks are damp when you hit camp, change 
at once and start the others drying by the 
fire. A damp sock softens the skin of the 
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foot and furnishes one of the principal 
causes of sore and tender feet. Washing 
the feet in cold water at the end of a 
hard day will refresh them and help to 
toughen them up. If you suffer from 
chafed heels, rub soap on them before 
pulling on your socks. 

If your boots are wet, be careful not to 
place them too near the fire. Any degree 
of heat that is too warm for your bare 


foot is much too hot for the leather of | 


your boots. If a pair of single-soled boots 
are placed near enough to the fire to ex- 
tract moisture in the form of steam they 


are soon ruined, for the single sole be- | 


comes “vapor-cooked” and will crack the 
very next time the boot is worn. 

In warm weather there is no need to 
worry if your boots are still damp when 
you put them on in the morning, as they 
will soon dry out on your feet, unless 
you start wading creeks—and then it 
doesn’t matter. As long as you keep mov- 
ing you'll never catch cold from wet feet, 


but it is always advisable to go to bed 


with dry feet. 


ET feet seem to be part and parcel 

of summer hiking—that is, mountain 
hiking in a well-watered area. It is useless 
to waterproof boots during the hot weath- 
er, because anything that keeps the water 
out will keep the perspiration in, and your 
feet will get wet anyway. It is advisable, 
however, to treat your boots to a little 


neat’s-foot oil now and then to keep the | 
leather and stitching in good condition. | 
One should be particularly careful to work | 
the oil well into the seams, especially at | 


the point where the uppers are attached to 
the sole. Use a small five-cent paint brush 


(painter’s brush, not artist’s brush) and | 
paint the oil into the fissure between sole | 


and uppers and into all the stitching. The 
oil can best be applied to the leather by 
rubbing it in with the fingers. 

Boots should be well waterproofed in 
the autumn and winter, as waterproofed 
leather acts as an insulator and helps to 
keep the feet warm. There are several 
methods of waterproofing boots. I follow 
a system of my own. First I soften the 
leather with neat’s-foot oil and wipe off 
any surplus. Then I apply one of the well- 
known waterproofing products that can 
be obtained at most shoemakers’ shops 
working it in well with paint brush and 
fingers. When the leather has absorbed 
this application, I rub in waterproof dub- 
bing and the boots are then just about as 
waterproof as leather can*be made. The 
boots should be placed in a warm room 
for a few minutes before waterproofing, 
so that the leather will absorb the oil 








Edge nails attached to sole 


more easily. Another mixture that I’ve 
heard is good, although I’ve never tried 
it, is composed of deer tallow and rubber. 
The tallow is first melted and the rubber 
is added by holding a piece of a discarded 


auto inner-tube over the receptacle con- | 


taining the tallow and melting the rubber | 


with a match so that the liquid rubber 
drops into the tallow. This concoction, 
when rubbed in well, is supposed to be 
particularly good for keeping out slush 
and wet snow. 

So far I have not mentioned hunting 
boots. The heavily-nailed boots previously 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Up 1n the High Sierras, by the cool, 
clear waters of beautiful June Lake 
(California), stands the famous Boul- 
der Lodge ... proudly mothering a 
brood of some thirty smaller cabins . . . 
with Kohler electricity a chief feature. 


Here three Model D Kohler Electric 
Plants—the resort’s only source of cur- 
rent—afford a generous supply of light 
as brilliant as that from any public 
power line. No chugging noise or un- 
steady light disturbs the guest .. . 
Kohlers are “quiet as a mouse”; auto- 
matic, sure-running—so capable of con- 
tinuous operation at full capacity that 
the thought of failure is never a worry. 

Kohler Electric Plants are known 
the world over for their remarkable 
efficiency and dependability; their 
lightness and compactness; their trans- 
portability and easy installation; their 
all-round utility and economical opera- 
tion. Supplying current for light, radio, 
refrigerators, and other electric appli- 
ances is their job. And faithfully they 
perform it—in country home, cabin, 
ranch house, hunting lodge, camp, va- 
cation resort, yacht, game hatchery, or 
most anywhere. 

Kohler Electric Plants generate stand- 
ard current at 110 and 220 volts A.C. 
or D.C.; also 32 volts D.C. Capacities, 
800 watts to 25 K.W. 
Gas or gasoline oper- 
ated. Mail coupon for 
full information. No 
obligation. Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wisconsin — Shipping 
Point, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin — Branches 
in principal cities. 
Manufacturers of 
Kohler Plumbing 
Fixtures. 





Kohler Model D 


KOHLER* KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Please send copy of “Kohler Electrie Plants.” 
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FOR EASY 


TIRE CHANGING 


Make tire changing easy. Keep tire bolts and lugs 
oiled with Esso Handy Oil that 
corrode. Fine long spout puts the oil right where 
you want it. Leak-proof cap lets you carry it in 
tool kit. Esso Handy Oil cleans, prevents rust, takes 
the squeaks out of everything. Get a can today! 
On sale at dealers everywhere. Esso, Inc., 26 
Proadway, N. Y. City. 
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DON’T MISS 
the OCTOBER 





the Fall Hunting Number 





Game Laws, 1933-34 
Opening and closing dates, special re- | 
strictions, etc. for every kind of game in 
every State and in every province of 
Canada. | 


Three Wise Grouse 
By A. R. Bevervtey-Grippincs 
A quail shooter meets grouse for the first 
time and learns an entirely new type ot 
hunting and philosophy. 


Death Valley Ducks 


By Joun Eowin Hoge 


A hunting trip through the marshes in the | 
middle of the most famous and deadly of 
American deserts. 


Woodcock—Take Him Lightly 


A tale of woodcock hunting that will glad- 


den the heart every man who has 
crossed the path of this doughty little 
game bird 

Hints to Wildfowlers 
By H. L. Betten 
When this man tells you how—you can 


depend on it. Here is a really great prac- 
tical article that every hunter will read 
and save, and read again 


A Dear Deer 
By Captain S. P. Meek 
When a deer attacks he is no mean ad- 
versary and this narrowest escape story 
gives an excellent illustration of this 


TELL YOUR NEWSDEALER TODAY TO 
SAVE YOU A COPY. BETTER STILL, 
SUBSCRIBE FOR SIX MONTHS OR A 
YEAR. JUST TELL US TO PUT YOU ON 
AND SEND YOU A BILL. 


























Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel 
No heating is necessary $ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunamiths Say’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 9, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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Edited by 


RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


"ES HIS department consists of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 


and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history 


photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


THE GLASS-SNAKE MYTH 


By Prof. Bert Cunningham 
(Dept. of Biology, Duke University) 


HE glass-snake or joint snake, as it 
is often called, is known traditional- 
ly, at least, to a great number of peo- 


ple. The usual story is that, when struck 
with a blunt instrument, the animal breaks 
up into a number of pieces which in due 
time are collected by the head and are re- 
arranged in an orderly fashion, thus re- 
| creating the original snake. I have been 
| trying for years to find any one who has 
actually observed this phenomenon. 


One of the glass-snakes, Ophisaurus 


ventralis, is quite common in the eastern 
part of North Carolina, and I have had 
some opportunity to observe its action. In 

the first place, this “snake” is not a snake, 





Figure 1 


as may be seen by any one, since it has 
eyelids, structures which are invariably 
| lacking in true snakes. It has also a sort of 


“shoe” on the underneath side of the body. 
However, it moves much like a snake and 
it has a tongue which darts out from a 
sheath like that of a snake, so I do not 
blame the casual observer for thinking it 





Figure 2 


to be a serpent rather than a lizard; a leg- 
less lizard, which it really is. 

One day, long ago, I attempted to pick 
up one of the common pine lizards by the 


tail. There was a quick jerk on the part of 
the creature, and between my fingers | 
held the skin of the tail while the animal, 
the red meat of its tail showing, hastened 
up a tree. This is just one of the ways in 
which these animals are especially fitted 





Figures 3 (left) and 4 


to escape their enemies. The glass-snakes, 
along with other species, have another 
method of escaping enemies which is much 
more peculiar and interesting than is the 
method used by the pine lizard. 

If you will look at Figure 1, which is 
a photograph of a complete glass-snake, 
you will note the extreme length of the 
specimen; the greater part of which, pos- 
sibly two-thirds, is made up of tail, al- 
though it would be difficult to tell frem 
the figure where the tail begins. The tail 
is a more or less solid structure and does 
not contain any vital organs, There are no 
ribs in the tail. 

When the glass-snake is pursued by 
a hungry enemy, if it should be overtaken 
and caught, it can break off its tail, or 
perhaps a part of it, and leave that wrig- 
gling morsel to attract the attention oi 
the pursuer while the real animal escapes. 

Recently, in attempting to straighten 
out a preserved specimen of a glass-snake 


oaks 


Figure 5 


(see Figure 2), I broke it into two pieces, 
the break occurring at the point shown in 
the figure. The special construction which 
makes possible the easy severance of the 
tail then became quite evident. Figure 3 
shows a side view of the broken region. 
The little flaps are muscles which loosely 
attach to the wall and the small partition- 
like structures which extend toward the 
center. The pockets which are formed by 
the above-mentioned structures, and _ into 
which these flaps fit, are shown in Figure 
4 which is a photograph of the broken 
end of the head part. The break is directly 
around the body and seems to be at the 
juncture of scales all the way round. 
What determines the point of breaking I 
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Figure 6 


cannot say, but it seems that the break 
may vary in a single individual, since this 
specimen had already suffered a break 
farther out on its tail before coming to me. 

Naturally, one is curious as to what 
happens to this creature which has lost a 
part of its tail. Well, insofar as this speci- 
men is concerned, it has power to grow 
a new tail. Figure 5 is a photograph of a 
rather large specimen that has lost a con- 
siderable portion of its tail, and already 
the body is at work constructing a new 
one. When completed it will contain all 
the structures found in the previous one. 

Occasionally, something seems to go 
wrong in this regeneration process and 
the animal begins to construct two tails 
in place of one, which may be seen to 
have happened to the animal which is 
shown in Figure 6. Both of these tails are 
developing backbones, and promise to be- 





Figure 7 


come real tails. This will present a double 
problem to the next enemy which craves 
aaa snake tail for its supper. Perhaps 
the indecision as to which tail to take 
first will allow the lizard td escape. 
Two-tailed lizards, for the most part 
those having legs, have been described in 
the literature since the days of Aldro- 
vandi (1640). Ripley recentiy figured one 
with three tails. A copy of hig drawing is 
shown in Figure 7. This is not a good 
nor an accurate drawing of the specimen 
which is now housed in the museum of 
Wake Forest (N. C.) College, and a 
photograph of which we are able to pub- 





Figure 8 


lish here (see Figure 8), through the 
courtesy of Dr. W. L. Poteat. This speci- 
men is similar to the one described recent- 
ly by the writer in Nature Magazine. 
That this lizard is able to part with its 
tail is true, but instead of picking up and 
re-assembling the pieces, it must abandon 
them and grow another tail. Thus passeth 


another one of our favorite stories ! 
(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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(Continued from page 77) 
described make as much noise as a small 
army 


in the bush and are unsuited for | 


deer stalking. Personally I like a low, | 


light boot with plain toes for hunting in 
the autumn. My favorite boot has 6-inch 
uppers of oiled mennonite leather which 
is strong, flexible and waterproof, and the 
outsoles are made of a hard-wearing com- 


position rubber, which gives a good grip | 


and is quiet as a mouse in any type of | 


country. Later in the season, when the 
snow begins to fly, I change to a pair of 
10-inch leather- -top rubber shoepacs with 
cleated soles and heels, an outfit that is 
hard to beat for all-round winter use in 
the bush. 

Anything pertaining to footwear is en- 
tirely a matter of personal opinion. The 


foregoing is simply a statement of what 
I can say this, 


has suited me best. how- 





Method of attaching galvanized steel to 


prevent rounded toes and edges 


ever, that I have met a large number of 
timber-cruisers, prospectors and _ hi 
who prefer and use boots of a similar 
type to those I have described, and they 
are men who demand the utmost service 
of their footwear. In conclusion, I can 
truthfully swear that I have yet to suffer 
from bunions, callouses, corns or any 
other kind of disorder peculiar to our 
underpinnings. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BEST FIREWOODS 


CamPpiINnG Epitor: 

There seems to be quite a difference of 
opinion as to what wood is really the ideal fire- 
wood. I have particular reference to the north- 
ern woods. While you are answering this 
question, however, you might tell me at the 
same time what is perhaps the best firewood of 
the South. 

Daviv Srory. 

Ans.—As far as I am concerned, I don't 
think there is any doubt what@ver about hickory 
being the best of northern firewoods—and this 
goes even for green hickory. Of course, this 
does not necessarily mean that hickory is the 
wood to use under all circumstances. A hickory 
fire produces a great deal of heat and_ under 
certain conditions, therefore, it might be ad- 
visable to use any one of a number of other 
excellent fuel woods. 


have been told by a great many southerners 


that they consider live oak as being about the 
most perfect of their firewoods. 
Campine Epitor. 
A QUICK FIRE 
CamMPiINnG Epitor: 


Recently I was shown a very satisfactory way 
of making a quick fire, which I thought might 
interest you; so I will explain it. 

Take an empty can, punch a few holes in the 
sides near the bottom (to provide a draft) and 
fill the can nearly full of sand. Then pour a 
small amount of gasolene over the sand, touch 
a match to it and you will have a fire that will 
produce a hot flame, and will burn through 
ane and rain. Stir up the sand once in a while 
and it will burn longer. This fire, of course, 
lacks the cheer of a “regular camp fire, but it 
is very suitable for use when the camp stove is 
out of whack or you can’t get a fire started 
during a drenching rain. It will work no matter 
how wet the sand is. 

Bruce K. BauMGarpNer. 

Ans.—-Thanks for the interesting tip on build- 
ing a fire. It’s very good. I am sure it will 
interest our readers, 





CamprnGc Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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The threaded knob 
at the end of the 
handle has a re- 
liable compass set 
into it. Knob opens 
water-proof match 
compartment 
formed by handle. 


KA-BAR No. 3000 neatly combines 
the skinning blade with the general 
utility blade. Thumb notch in back 
of blade is finely corrugated. Hard 
composition rubber handle. The out- 
standing quality of KA-BAR cutlery 
is known throughout the country. 


2” blade with sheath 
$3.00 


No. 3000—4! 


For catalogue of KA-BAR out- 
door knives, write to Dept. C-3. 


UNION CUTLERY CO., Inc. 
Olean New York 











PROTECTS FIREARMS 





The Only PATENTED 


GUN CLEANER 


Oil and Solvent combined; 
simply apply; no ramrodding. 
GENEROUS Protect that straight shooter. 
SAMPLE In handy spout cans at your 
c Sport Store or write 
10 McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 11th St. S.E., Washington, D.C. 
BIG BOOK ON TRAILER BUILDING and 
CATALOG OF PARTS 
Just off the press. Tells Cc 
how to build house and 
utility trailers of all kinds. Full of plans, 
diagrams, valuable suge 
and ideas. Includes catalog of our extensive 
line of trailer axles, hitches, tongues, body 


corners, parking legs, ete. Send 25¢ today 
for your copy. 


HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO. 
604 THIRD ST., WAUSAU, WIS. 
Manufacturers of IDEAL and BULL DOG Trailer Hitches 







































Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 









F. W. King Opt. Co, 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 















GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac i} Hand 

Made to Measure. A pound or two 

li bter than the average boot easy to put on and 

no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 

foot fn plows, oa eles acto 00 ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 
8 St. Paul, 
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Frecp & STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 


formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full . 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Dept. 4 











TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


for the shooting season, just around the corner! Keen, 
active hunters with marvellous noses that will find all 
your dead and wounded game. Obedient, splendid re- 
trievers from land or water. Priced at only $150.00 up. 
Beautiful springer and setter pups $40.00 up. Four 
Show English Setter bitches, one a champion, at bar- 
gain prices. A.K.C, reg. No Duty. Send for catalogue 
AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
342 Main St. €E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 














BOUT 45 years ago the first dogs 
and bitches of the borzoi or Rus- 





HOUNDS FOR WOLF COURSING AND KILLING 


By Freeman Lloyd 


sian wolfhound breed were im- 
ported into the United States. They had 


| already become or were becoming fashion- 
| able in England, the more elegant dogs be- 


ing maintained chiefly as companions of 
women than for sporting purposes. It was 
recognized they were too high at the 
shoulder for killing hares. They were too 
long in the leg and short in the neck to 
reach down to that game. A little later, 
large teams of borzoi were sent direct from 
the Czar’s kennels and exhibited at a show 
in London; and it was these magnificent 
running hounds which gave sportsmen and 


| others something to talk about. 


English Setters | 
of Debonair 


The European public outside of Russia, 
and hunters in the United States, had 
not seen the longer, stronger and fleeter 
pure-bred borzoi, which were rightly ac- 
counted as superior wolf-runners, holders 
and, at times, wolf-killers in their own 
vast territory. 

The Russian wolf, like the American 
timber wolf, is a dangerous animal for 
three dogs of any breed to tackle; and 
as the imperial borzoi were regularly em- 


points where the quarry might break for 
the open. The wolf was then coursed by 
the trio of dogs until his pursuers were 
able to take hold of their game at the neck 
and hold him until the arrival of the 
chasseur, who either deftly muzzled and 
tied up the beast, or dispatched him with 
ball or blade. So, it will be gathered, a 
Russian wolfhound has to be fast, power- 
ful and strong-jawed to successfully com- 
bat the Russian or any other large wolf. 

The Russian wolfhound, as used here 
and in Canada, is employed more for 
running down coyotes than any other cre- 
atures. Furthermore, the Muscovite has 
been crossed with the Scottish deerhound 
and the English greyhound. The con- 
glomerate progenies from these three pure 
breeds, with sometimes a dash of the 
blood of the heavier Irish wolfhound, are 
popular in Western Canada, where, for 
some reason or other, it has been declared 
that the Russian borzoi is not a good hold- 
er; that he will not hang on to his quarry 
so well as the deerhound or the cross-bred 
dogs. Be that as it may, there can be little 
doubt that the Russian has put more ele- 
gance of form and speed into the cross- 















= mad § yy ployed for the sport of wolf-coursing, it bred and_ heavier coursing dogs of the 
rye mAtiwve was easy to realize that the Russians were plains and prairies. ; 
ye” STRAINS breeding extraordinarily powerful as well Moreover, tomorrow will be the coyote- 
a ~ ie tines of | 2 VEFy speedy dogs. These were used for dogs’ day, for the reason that the farmer- 
Sa — | 3 the Field and | the purpose of running down wolves. sportsman ever looks forward to a well 
a > kul fF wy) Bases hee The game was driven from cover by a deserved holiday, hunting and coursing 
way if eee eae 5 no Rodney. | pack of foxhounds, leashes (three) of the prairie wolf, when the agriculturists 


Mohawk II, 
Eugenes Ghost. 45 early Spring youngsters with Field 
and Show qualities, blue and orange beltons, the 
matings of 18 brood-matrons and stud dogs: finest 
specimens of the breed to choose from. 
ment, condition and $30 to $50. | 
International Show Champion and Field Trial Winner | 
PENNINE PATRON (service fee $40) | 

- B. Meintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 

Telephone Kensington 245 W 


SAND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
Four miles south of Flemington, N. J. Tele- 
phone, Flemington 903R3. Spaniels, Setters, 
Pointers trained and boarded. Trained Pointers 
and Setters for sale. Also pheasants for sale. 


borzoi being held by horsemen at likely threshing labors are finally over. 





COYOTE DOGS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Perfect develop- | Russian wolfhounds and their crosses with greyhounds and deerhounds are considered the best 
running down prairie wolves 


dogs for 
delivery guaranteed. 








Wittiam J. C. Humpneey and Lionet Bonn 








Working Cocker Spaniels 


Bred to hunt, to show, to play. Some splendid 
youngsters from Field and Bench strains. One 
or two broken dogs with experience and ready 
to go. Write us full requirements. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Box 885, South Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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There is more wolf-hunting and cours- 
ing in the United States and Canada than 
in any country in the world, outside of 
Russia. So it follows that the borzoi will 
remain useful as well as popular as a 
coyote coursing and killing hound. 


THE DEMAND FOR GUNDOGS 
OTWITHSTANDING the business 


unrest in matters commercial, the 
demand for not over-expensive gundogs 
remains firm. There is a pronounced call 
for grouse dogs, which might indicate that 
the majority of “one dog” sportsmen find 


the woodlands and the general variety of | 
cover shooting more to their liking than | 
aught else. The ruffed grouse, the pheas- | 


ant, the woodcock, and an occasional rab- 
bit add spice to the day’s outing and va- 
riety for the gamebag. The steady, brainy 
setters and pointers are the unbeatable 
dogs for this kind of work. 

Take away the necessity of the posses- 
sion of a pointing dog, a steady, good- 
nosed, diligent springer spaniel will be 
found quite equal to the occasion. He will 
be handy for retrieving from the water as 
well as land. The springers are not only 





CHAMPION BLUE WATERS MAGNIFICENT 


A field-trial-champion cocker spaniel dog, (1932). 
Owner: Harold Johnson, Westbury, L. 1., N. Y. 


robust gundogs, but are declared to be 
unafraid of all waters. So the springer 


may be looked upon as an ideal utility dog | 


—a keen and enthusiastic hunter pro- 
duced down through the centuries for the 
one and only purpose of hunting and re- 
trieving. There is an old saying that a 
spaniel breaks himself. To train him to be 
a docile, not-over-wild gundog, all that 
the spaniel needs is restraint. It is in- 
advisable to allow him to hunt farther 
away than 35 or 40 yards from the gun; 
or at a distance where the gun can kill. 
Under no circumstances must the springer 
be allowed to chase. The demand for 
working springers remains brisk. As they 
are less expensive to train for general 
shooting purposes, the prices asked for 
working springer and cocker spaniels are 
not high. On the other hand, spaniels up 
to field-trial form are sold for considerable 
sums, 

The larger retrievers such as the Ches- 
apeakes, the Labradors and the Irish 
water spaniels will be found vastly su- 
perior dogs for retrieving ducks and other 
fowl from the heaviest waters. Highly 
schooled and trained Labradors and Ches- 
apeake Bay dogs have their field- and 
Water-trial patrons. In the great majority 
of tests, these dogs have been declared to 
be practically perfect in their public per- 
formances. The Labradors have the bene- 
fit of a wealthy patronage, while the 
Services and willingness of the Chesa- 


ACTUALLY £000 
bnstead. of merely stupefying them 


PROTECT your dog or cat against the dangers and torments of 
fleas and lice. “Flea-proof” your pet with Putvex, the new 
formula powder that has become the world’s biggest selling 
flea powder. It’s entirely different! First, it kills all parasites 
present ; then it makes the hide so repellent that they keep off. 
Odorless. Non-irritating. Harmless even if swallowed. 

Use Putvex fortnightly and your dog or cat will never have 
fleas or lice. Sold on money-back guarantee. At pet shops and 
drug stores, 50c, or from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
199, 1909-1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dept. 
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POINTERS 


DOG BUYERS ATTENTION: You can now buy one 
of my fine, registered pointers, Champion Comanche 
Zigfield, and Pohie breeding on my time payment plan. 
Three to six months old. Fifteen to twenty-five doliars 
each. Shipped on approval, no deposit, you be the 
judge. Satisfaction after sale, or money refunded. Ten 
cents will bring you photos, description and references. 
Also offering some well-trained pointers at low price. 


J.D. FURCHT PRIVATE KENNELS, Gooding, Idaho 


A FEW PUPPIES of the better quality 
in English and Irish setters sired by our 
famous sires, Mallwyd Jingo, Aragon’s 
Blue Meteor, Aragon’s Royal Riot and 
Golden Dawn Of Gadelands O’Aragon. 
Write for prices and description. 


Aracon Kennets Franklin Park, III. 











America’s Leading Shooting Dog 


TRAINING KENNELS 


would like to train your young dogs or condi- 
tion your old dogs for fall shooting and Ama- 
teur trials. Kennels and excellent grounds at 
Florence, 8S. C.; also Holly Springs, Miss. Ad- 
dress Grady W. Smith Training Kennels, Holly 
Springs, Miss. 





Trained Spaniels “.;"° 

Pp S © cockers 
Trained for springing and retrieving Birds, 
Rabbits and Ducks. Finished workers. Others 
just started. Also Puppies. Some Pointers. Dogs 
and prices to suit all. Our dogs were raised and 
conditioned on Warner’s Beef-Cereal Food ob- 
tainable in open market. 


F. B. WARNER Norwich, Conn. 














WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
eulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 


ion, Ohio 








A Few Broken Pointers, 
English and Llewellin Setters, 
a few nicely started. All dogs 
registered in Am. F. S. B. 


MORRIS SHARP 
Ohio 


Xenia 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 














IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Genuine curly coated, rat-tails. Registered stock, 
WORKING STRAINS. An All-Around Retriever on 
ducks, pheasant and other upland birds. Tried and 
proven for over half a century by American Sportsmen, 
from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful intelligence, 
kindly and affectionate. Easy to train and handle. Just 
a real “PAL.’’ Puppies, Youngsters, Trained dogs. I 
handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, California 











Living, Lovable, Lifetime Pals 


Boake. Ser Springer and Cocker 
Spaniels, Wire-haired and Miniature Fox- 
terriers, Scotties, Bostons, Pekingese and 
Pomeranians ; pedigreed; attractively 


priced. 
DR. A. A. HERMANN 
3854 Federal Denver, Colo. 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 








HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


We have for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever had. These dogs are carefully trained. 
have been hunted from puppies, thoroughly experienced 
in the field. And we are selling them so reasonable 
every one can own a shooting dog; every trained dog 
sent for trial; also sold on easy payment plan to the 
ones needing. Don't wait till season opens to buy, get 
our prices and information at once. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. 














English Setters of Exceptional Quality 
Best show and hunting blood in America 


Litter by Champion Gilroy's Chief Topic (Best En- 
glish Setter and Best Sporting Dog Madison Show, 
1933. Best Dog in show in Redbank, N. J., 1933). Dam 
Rackets Nell. Another litter by Champion Stylish 
Blackeock of Bromiley and Susan of Wilmax. Four- 
months-old show prospects that will be pointing by 
October. Males or Females from $50.00 to $100.00. 
Also trained beautiful blue Beltons. 
Davis H. Tuck, SILVERMINE KENNELS 
Comstock Hill, Norwalk, Conn. 

















$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14'x5 
high—inecluding gg: ate Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N on receipt of check, 
money order or N Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
tra if you desire leasing ; Patented Fence 

Send 6c in pe ge for Booklet 85G 





Clips 


(Formerly § 


574 Terrace 


er'a Sons; Est. 18 


Buffalo, N. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS co. Ine. 
Y 








Special Shooting Dogs 


On account of my health conditions I am offering my 
+. 


> yr. old male setter, and my 4 yr. old male 
pointer for sale. Both dogs are thoroughly trained 
good tender retrievers, in tip top condition; and 


good enough to please any bird hunter at $75. each 
or $140. for the pair, hi-bred but not Reg. Terms 
$10. with order, balance C.O.D. 5 days trial. Wire 
or write 


Dr. W. M. Barnes Finger, Tenn. 








POINTER PUPS 


Out of Muscle Shoales Jim, a son of 
Muscle Shoales Jake, and an extra fine 
individual bitch with a great pedigree. 
Pups whelped May 23rd. Price, $25.00. 


Write for photos and pedigrees. 














Field 


peakes and of the Irish water spaniels 
as sea, lake and river retrievers, are graven 
| deep in the hearts and memories of all 
American duck hunters. The demand for 
such dogs remains undiminished. The best 


| marketing time is at hand. As the shooting 





J. C. Eddie, R. R. #2, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
NEW! in Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW 
‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise | 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, ee. the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as ] conader them the most human training collar poe- 
sible to make. I get better results with lesa work with them than any 
ether collar I ever weed. Grant W.Surrs 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. 4 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL Postraip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 








Dent you think it is pretty 
good business judgment to | 
the 


profit by experience of 


others? 

I’m sure you will be interested | 
| ina letter received from Mr. E. 
| B. McIntyre of Silver Spring, 
| Md. dated March 13th as fol- 


lows :— 


“The depression, thus far, has 
not retarded my sale of setter 

| puppies and youngsters. Last 
season I raised 75 puppies, all 
setters, and have sold all of them 
but three females which were 
born Sept. 9th. I have sold be- 
sides those seventy-five, six pup- 
pies that were born in Decem- 
ber. 


While I am on this subject of 
sales it might interest you to 
know the extent and nature of 
my sales, the majority of which 
have been made through FIELD 
& STREAM advertising. In ex- 
actly four and a half years I 
have sold close to three hundred 
setters; only a few of them be- 
ing mature or trained. Two 
hundred and seventy-five at least 
were youngsters six months and 
younger. The total amount of 
cash received is over $11,000.00 
—nearly $11,500.00.” 


To back up his statements Mr. 
McIntyre uses every issue of 
FIELD & STREAM and has 
just increased his space to two 
inches. 


Could you ask for more conclu- 
sive proof of our pulling power? 

Rate card, sample copy and 
complete information on request. 


FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO. 
578 Madison Ave. New York City 











; are 


season approaches, the prices appreciate. 


TRAINING THE GROUSE DOG 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


OW to steady a pointing bird dog is 
one of the most difficult subjects to 
write upon, inasmuch as very few dogs can 
be taught to be staunch on point by follow- 
ing any single particular method. There 
are many factors which have to be de- 
cided upon by the handler, before the dog 
is even taken into the field. 
My everyday experiences occur in 
Northern Alberta, Canada, where grouse 


THE LATE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN LEWIS 
For years America’s foremost show sporting-dog handler, who died suddenly at the Troy, N. Y. Show, June 


17th. The setter is the English champion, Diamond of Crombie. Owner: 


less wild than in the more thickly 
populated or shot-over parts of North 
America. 

An all important factor is the tempera- 
ment of the individual dog. Next come the 
style of shooting that he is intended to 
be used for and the territory over which 
he will ultimately be worked. A dog that 
may be considered ideal in some parts of 
the continent is worse than useless in 
others. 

To give the best satisfaction a dog must 
be trained to suit the requirements of 
his prospective owner, and I am given 
to understand that in no case is this point 
so much in evidence as with thé grouse 
dogs for the eastern United States. 
Sportsmen of the wide open fields of 
western Canada deplore that a dog should 
be spoiled by encouraging the cat-like 
hunting style that denotes the much-prized 
grouse dog for the East. But of what use 


| to the grouse hunter would be the wide- 





going, speedy dogs of the prairies? Even 
the pleasure of watching their marvelous 
actin and flashy points would be denied 
the sportsman who delves into the heavy 
bush coverts of the East. 

There is a vast difference in the train- 
ing that dogs should be subjected to in 
order to develop them for these two 
branches of sport; at least, that is my 
opinion. 

The wide-going dog must concentrate 
on finding the birds—wherever they hap- 
pen to be—and leave it to the gun to 
follow him. He has, more or less, to select 
the most promising hiding places and do 
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a lot of his work upon his own initiative. 
On the other hand, the grouse dog must 
work the ground in the immediate Vicinity 
of the gun. A point that is made too far 
away is all in vain, for he cannot be 
found by the gun. He has to work jn 
unison with his master; carefully and 
obediently. Even though ’ strong scent is 
inviting him farther away, he must not 
go out until he is aware that the gun js 
following closely. 

The chances for making the spectacular, 
flashy points, so dear to the field trialers, 
are almost denied the grouse dogs. But 
for sagacity and cunning he is difficult to 
outstrip. His hunting ground may be 
reeking with scent, yet he must take im- 
mediate notice of the faintest indication 
of the close-lying game bird. 

With grouse dogs, it is essential that 
they be given a certain amount of yard 





Photo Freeman Lloyd 


Dr. A. A. Mitten, Philadelphia, Pa. 


training before they are taken to the 
bush, or too much difficulty is experienced 
in keeping them within their range limit. 
They should be reasonably obedient but 
still not be in a state of absolute subjec- 
tion. If the obedience course is carried too 
far, the dog’s attention will be centered 
upon his handler and he will be oblivious 
to the main issue—finding the birds. He 
has to perform work at which he can- 
not be helped or instructed by his train- 
er, and his instinctive method of locating 
game by scent must not be hampered by 
any fears of disobeying the trainer's 
wishes. Too many signals—too many or- 
ders—will only develop a foot-scenting dog 
that will never get the birds to lie to his 
point. That has been my experience. 

There is great need for the check-line 
with the grouse dog and I find that a 
rope of a fairly large diameter is the most 
suitable, since it does not so frequently 
become entangled in the bushes. Let the 
rope be well soaked in a bucket of cold 
water. A half-inch line will trail along 
smoothly where a quarter-inch cord be- 
comes hopelessly tangled up. 

When once the dog is well range- 
broken it is not difficult to steady him, 
since he will always be near you. But 
there is one necessity and that is plenty 
of birds. Reliability rather than speed 
should be the objective of the grouse-dog 
handler, for once a bird is flushed in the 
bush, it is not easy to find him again. 
Wonderful scenting power is demanded 
from the dog even though most of the 
points are at a relatively short distance. 
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ORM CAPSULES 
WORM CArsy c.T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS [A scientific treatment.] 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules for differentages. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Send forILLUSTRATED 
WORM "BULLETIN No. 652 
Pra eoctical—-Scteneiéc —Helptel 
Address Desk N-16-I 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Pedigreed Springer Spaniels 


ABOUT HALF PRICE 
Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart. and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—fine re 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound 
Shipped on approval 


FRANK J. COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans. 








OR SALE—Coon, opossum, mink, cat, com- 

bination rabbit and fox hounds and silent 
trailers that are thoroughly trained, shipped 
for trial, also brood bitches, young started 
hounds that are treeing good, and three litters 
of high bred pups that are ready for immediate 
shipment. Will ship any of these dogs straight 
C.0.D. for your inspection. Write for free lit- 
erature showing pictures and breeding. KEN- 
TUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL, Paducah, Ky. 








FENCING 


\ ‘ire fabrics of all kinds, 

hexagonal netting, wire 
cloth, welded wires, can be 
bought direct from Crown 
materials, traps. 
breeders 
eard will bring free com- 
plete catalogue. 


CROWN IRON wenn COMPANY 
1150 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 











GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
on Thoroughly Trained Pointers and Setters 


Young dogs and puppies. Highclass Coon, Skunk, 
Opossum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds. Cracker 
jack Rabbit hounds. Beagle hounds. Do not fail to 
write us before buying, as we can save you plenty 
of money if you are looking for highclass dogs. 
All shipped for trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue Ten Cents 
Oak Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois 








Several beautiful litters to select from. Train them dur- 
ing the summer and have first class gun dogs for fall 
hunting. Puppies already retrieving. Matrons in whelp 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and a 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. All registered A.K.¢ 
I furnish registration papers, guarantee safe de- 

livery and =~ subject to your inspection and approval 
Male pups 5.00, females $20.00. 

LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 








German Shorthairs & 
Springer Spaniels 

Fellow Sportsmen; We are able to offer you 
some real puppies of both breeds at live and 
let live prices. These puppies are from trained 
stock of blood lines that are true to the breeds. 

so a few grown dogs for sale. Write for 
pamphlet and prices. Enjoy your hunting. Buy 

a Platte Inveresk Puppy. 

Platte Inveresk Kenneis, North Bend, Nebr. 
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The scent is cut and elevated by the bushes 
under which the birds usually lie. 

Do not be hard on the young dog that 
fails to point before the bird is in the air. 
Although he may have the latent scenting 
powers, it may take him some time to 
develop them so that he can use them to 
advantage. Experience is necessary to 
show the handler whether the dog flushes 
intentionally or accidentally, and the 
quicker he acquires it, the sooner he will 
have the dog steady. 

Go easy with your grouse dog and prac- 
tice much patience until he 1s pointing 
staunchly. When that accomplishment is 
firmly established he is then ready to 
accept correction for misdemeanors and 
indiscretions, and can be moulded into 
the sporting companion that we all desire. 


CHESAPEAKE CLUB’S BOOKLET 


HE American Chesapeake Bay Dog 

Club has published a highly inter- 
esting and illustrated booklet. Anthony A. 
Bliss, president, takes a very lively in- 
terest in this splendid and trustworthy 
breed of American retriever dogs, for 
whom no day is too long or water too 
cold, according to many duck hunters of 
great experience. There has been a grow- 
ing demand for some further source of in- 





formation on this breed. So it is the club 
has greatly elaborated its present issue, 
that it shall become an addition to any col- 
lection of sporting-dog books. Earl Henry, 
the Rev. Joseph Schuster and Mrs. Anna 
B. Frank have contributed articles and 
illustrations for this brochure of 48 pages. 
Mr. Bliss’ address is Westbury, Long 
Island, 


DACHSHUND FIELD TRIALS 


OMETIME next fall, field trials for 

dachshunde may be held in New York 
State. The event would take place under 
the auspices of the newly formed United 
States Dachshund Field Trial Club, Inc., 
of which Mrs. C. Davies Tainter, White 
Plains, N. Y., is secretary-treasurer. As 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION POINTER 
The German-bred show and field-trial — Turk’s 


Count. Best of all breeds, Tampa, Fla. 
Irving Bromley, New Rochelle, 


-« Owner: 
how ¥ ork 


the classification or name of this very old 
German breed portends, the dachshund is 
primarily a badger dog, and, as such, was 
and is used in his own country for going 
to earth to badgers, foxes and other ani- 
mals of the varmint kind. 

The dachshund, however, is not called 
upon or expected to draw or pull a badger 
from its sett; but after the dog locates the 
animal in the earth, he bays it, and, by 
that action, informs the waiting diggers 
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MANGE 


MITES 
ON ANIMALS ! 


Soothes, Heals Irritated Skin! 





Sarcoptic on animals is caused by tiny mites 
which burrow into > te skin, produci intense irri- 
tation and baldness. Do not neglect this condition 


— it spreads rapidly. Glover’s Sarcoptic 
Medicine destroys the mites and checks the spread 
of the disease. Glover’s is also unequalled for other 
forms of skin disease of dogs, foxes and livestock. 
ers and veterinarians world over have 
used Glover’s for 60 years. 
Glover’s Medicines are sold by all , Dept., 
Sporting Goods, Seed and Pet Stores. Glover's 
Veterinarian will answer by mail, without charge, 
your o_—— on dogs, cats, foxes, rabbits, horses 
and other ge el 


FREE Glover’s 48 page Dog Book. Ask your 
dealer for a copy or write direct to 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc., Box 2,119 Fifth Ave.,New York 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 








a 


. . ae . 
Registered Springers of Distinction 
Int. Ch. High Tide Barney, ex Ch. Vale of Burnside 
(the 1931 New York Winner) Black and White; Red 
and White. Guaranteed to retrieve any kind of game 
to hand, from land or water. NO DUTY. Photos and 
particulars. Cowichan Kennels, Red Deer, Alberta or 
to Mr. L. E. Wize, 9918—115 St., Edmonton, Alberta. 








The Triple 
Champion 
Springer Spaniel 
of the World 


It was ROVER'S 
grandson which was 
best springer and best 
gun dog this year at 
the great Madison 
Square Gecden show, New York. Get some of the blood 
of this greatest of all springers while you can. 
Puppies—Bred Bitches—Stud Dogs 

The best hunting strain in the world. Get one for your 
Fall hunting. Prices reasonable. 


BOGHURST KENNELS, Reg. 


431 No. Occidental Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif 





Boghurst Rover, The Triple Interna- 
al Champion. 








Gossetts Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle 
Voiced Black & Tan American Hounds 


Far fomed for great endurance, cold trailing 

ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle 
voices. imps ve hound character. Peers of 
all hound-dom. Unrivaled for big game. 
coon, fox. 
bred bitches, pupp ies. 
Beagles. Highly descriptive Mustrated cat- 
alog and sales list 1( 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Eart Gossettr—Owner 
Buck Gorpon— Trainer 


Saint Clairsville, Rte. 1 Ohio 











Richwood Training Kennels 


& Game Farm 


I specialize in Spaniels (other breeds accepted also). 
Access to some of the best hunting in Jersey. Pheas- 
ants and Quail in abundance. Good feeding, housing 
kindness, experience and ambition. Will attend Field 
Trials. 

Express dogs 


P. 0. Box 53 


to Pitman, N. J. Rates 
Richwood, New Jersey 


reasonable 











whereabouts of the quarry. 





thy and Strong. Good Finders 
j} «nd Trailers. Not afraid of 
hard gun fire. Before buying 
rom me, m inquiries in 
Your Neighborhood and You 


= ill find the Good Ones come 
Harry D. Welsh 
ayport 





} Clarion County, Pa. 
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The Bird Doe's s Palace 


OMFORTABLE, convenient and attractive. Clamps rigidl 
board t toue the > 

















e new 
all running-boards, incloding the rounded 
flange and take- up adjustme: 

~ underneath. 

rice $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 

log size, wy for large pointers or setters as w 
as other breeds. Also a De Luxe Ln reck model two-dog 
size 1, at $20.00. Guaran to please. Immediate | 


Pisa. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE Co, 
Golden City, Missouri. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


POINTERS AND PRAIRIE CHICKENS 
By Howard Lytle 








Several Super High Powered English Setters 
American-bred, and some imported dogs for sale. Su- 
premely trained on ruffed grouse, woodcock and quail. 
Setters with brains, bird sense pointing instinct; 
staunch, steady both shot and wing; very obedient to 
commands, excellent retrievers. Beautiful coats, color, 
type, registered bloodlines, raised, trained in the 
greatest grouse woodecock country in the states. We 
have more birds this season than in last thirty years. 
Can take on few extra high class dogs to train. Write 
G. H. Ryman, Breeder, Trainer, Importer. Only the best. 

RYMAN’S GUN DOG ~ aces 
Shohola Falls (Pike Co. Penn. 








TRAINED BIRD DOGS 
OR SALE 

ENGLISH ph IRISH SETTERS 

TRAINED on quail. Just as fine stock as 


any in this state. 
Fast and wide-rangers.- Good 


M. GOETHE 


retrievers. 


Racepond Georgia 








Old Fashioned Coon Hounds 


with plenty of experience 
silent. Also nicely started young dogs, brood 
bitches and puppies. First class fox dogs and 
rabbit dogs. These dogs are tried and tested. 
Selling cheap on long trial. Free price list. 
Missouri-Arkansas Kennel Thayer, 


on coon. Open or 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Chickens, Hungarian Partridges 

Dogs combining the best of B. C 

and Old Country blood-lines. Alse young springer 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; shooting and 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 


Trained on Prairie 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. 


Missouri 5 








THE 
AMERICAN FIELD 
An Illustrated Weekly 


For red-blooded sportsmen—hunting 
yarns, adventurous fishing tales, nature 
lore, the thrills of bird dog trials—enjoy 
them all in this journal of high ideals 
and recognized editorial excellence. 
Authoritative articles by practical 
sportsmen. Sporting dog news while it is 
news. Many special features of excep- 
tional value to dog owners. Use the cou- 
pon for a trial subscription. 
AMERICAN Fietp Pvus’c Co. 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Here’s my dollar for a trial subscription— 
thirteen issues. 


Name 


Address 


Town 











GOOD many years ago there was a 

small group of ardent hunters in Day- 
ton, Ohio, who made annual trips to the 
Dekota prairies each September in quest 
of prairie chickens. This group was 
known as the Dakota Hunting Club. In 
addition to prairie chickens, they found 
good duck shooting. The first Chesapeake 
3ay dogs known in Ohio were brought 
here from Dakota by members of the 
| Dakota Hunting Club. My own deep in- 
terest in dogs and hunting was perhaps 
| more greatly influenced by the Dakota 
| Hunting Club than any other single fac- 
| tor. My hunting partner (we were but 
| boys then) was a son of one of the mem- 
| bers of this famous old club. Every Sun- 
| day morning, at my friend's home, we 
| would pore over his father’s pictures of 
hunting scenes in the faraway Dakotas. 





How those pictures tanned into a burning 
flame the enthusiasm of two youthful but 
potential hunters! What dreams we 
dreamed! They held all the thrill of a 
| first love. 

The Dakota Hunting Club kept on the 
| prairies a full line of equipment—horses, 
wagons, tents, and complete camping out- 
fit. Those were the days! I hate to realize 
that their exact like can never be known 
again. There is something in my nature 
which must throw back to Daniel Boone. 
Would that my time had come a couple 
| of generations earlier! 

| Because those Dakota trips came in 
late August or early September, the Da- 
kota Hunting Club decided to develop 
pointers—a breed which can unquestion- 
ably stand more heat than setters and 
| work to better advantage without water. 
| The pointers of those days, under average 





conditions, were not considered the equal 
of setters in the field. The old Dakota 
Hunting Club systematically undertook 
the task of improving the pointer breed, 
It is because of what has come out of 
those early efforts that what might at first 
seem to be a purely local proposition 
becomes one of national importance now— 
because I, at least, am convinced that 
the pointer of today might not have 
reached his present proud position had 
there never been a Dakota Hunting Club 
toward the end of the last century and the 
early years of this one. It is from that 
standpoint that this bit of delving into 
pointer history seems now to merit a 
definite place in these columns of Fretp & 
STREAM. 

From the Dakota Hunting Club’s in- 
terest in pointers sprang, in due time, the 





GROUP OF FINE OLD HUNTERS (1898) 


The property of the long-established Dakota Hunting Club which later became the Dayton Pointer Club. 
See accompanying article 


Dayton Pointer Club. This organization 
held both field trials and bench shows. By 
a strange play of fate, perhaps it was the 
latter which became the more nationally 
important. The field trials of the Dayton 
Pointer Club will not go down very prom- 
inently in bird-dog history. The bench 
shows of this organization probably had 
more to do with the breeding of practical 
pointers than any other single influence 
in the early days of this breed’s develop- 
ment in America. These shows were one- 
day affairs held on Memorial Day at the 
County Fair Grounds at Dayton, Ohio. 
The dags were judged only along practical 
lines. They drew great entries. Such dogs 
as Champion Alford’s John, Fishel’s 
Frank, Comanche Frank, Hard Cash, 
Makley’s Meteor, Security, Shotmaster, 
Cheyenne, Rush of Lad, and Lad of Rush 
—this was the caliber and type of pointer 
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Grouse and Woodcock Dogs 


All registered stock 





Nugyin’s Lady, 3 yrs. old, by Nugyin-Princess Lula. 
One of few that hunts close in corn cover and wide in 
the open but always to gun. Class, style, disposition 
one hundred percent. One season south, $500. Might 
accept breeding proposition as part consideration. 

Bimpkin’s Black Spider, 3 yrs. old, a snappy, close 
cover dog adapts his range and speed to cover. Good 
nose, stanch to a fault, $200. 

Glendale Harry’s Mack by Glendale Harry and Rob’t 
Hawk's Cricket, 15 months. A bird dog since 8 weeks’ 
old (seé front cover Am. Field Feb. 11, °33) $300. 

Litter Brothers Lexington Mohawk Pal—Cloud by 
Uno Monty Mohawk—Red Hill Peggy year old, now in 
training. Will be shot over Oct. 1 to 10 in Maine; 
delivery Oct. 15, $150. each. Oklahoma Joe by Speckle 
Jake—Stylish Oklahoma Nell 20 months. South last 
winter, a good pointer, $200. 

SETTER PUPPIES by Granite State Charley— 
Rob’t Hawk's Cricket whelped July 2. None better bred. 
One litter by Nugyin’s Ladd ie—Red Hill Peggy 
whelped July 12. Guaranteed bird dogs. 

Others not mentioned trained and in training. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


VINTON W. MASON 


Cambridge, A Massachusetts 











NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry Kentucky 














IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies and Young Stock 


Sired by 
Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 
Smada Irish Rex 


nurs Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty 
, — Oge II, sire of the greatest 
Irish Field Trial winner in America. State age, sex, etc. 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 











FOR SALE 
English Setter Puppies «2x. 


Bench and Field 
Sire—Southboro Captain 
Dam—Southboro Lady Belle 
(Blue-Ribbon Winners) 

W. H. PONTON 
6614—7th Place, N.W. Washington, D. C. 











Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 














SETTERS, MALE AND FEMALE 


Sired by a Double Champion Nugym dog which has 
a Champion Candy kid bitch for his dam. Whelped 
July 14th, 1930, White, black & Ticked. Extra fine 
looking, Sound and in good condition. Fast, wide 
tangers, Snappy hunters, staunch and steady back and 
retrieve, work to gun in cover, easily handled well 
trained and highclass shooting dogs. Price $75.00 each, 
Papers furnished. Will ship C. O. D. six days trial 
if express charges guaranteed both ways by Purchaser. 


Ciaude W. Tuttle Ina, Illinois 


ThoroBread 
Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., 
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| seen at those famous one-day shows of the | 


|old Dayton Pointer Club—names that | 


| were responsible for the winning pointers 


| of today 
Time. - on. Most of the old guard | 
passed over the Great Divide. What we 


its incipiency. The bob-white quail of 
Ohio were legislated into a new status as 
a “song bird.” The surviving members of 
the Dayton Pointer Club lost heart and 
turned over the annual show for sporting 
dogs to the Southern Ohio Field Trial As- 
sociation. 

For a number of years this association 
held a one-day show each Memorial Day, 
carrying out the traditions of the Dayton 
Pointer Club. These shows were held in a 
shady park on the outskirts of Cincinnati. 
The entries were for pointers, English set- 
ters, Irish setters and Gordon setters— 
only the bird dog breeds. Finally, how- 
ever, perhaps because the Southern Ohio 
Field Trial Association was interested 
chiefly in field competitions, 
one-day bench shows were abandoned. 
For the past several years we have had 
no show in America exclusively for these 
breeds to be judged along practical lines. 

But almost a half century ago there was 
born in Dayton (the home of both the 
Dakota Hunting Club and the Dayton 
Pointer Club) an organization of sports- 
men known as the Montgomery County 
Fish and Game Association, which has 
been holding forth ever since. The mem- 
bers of both the Dakota Hunting Club 
and the Dayton Pointer Club were also 
members of the other association. For 
quite a number of years past, the annual 
picnics of the Montgomery County Fish 
and Game Association have been held at 
the grounds of the Amateur Trapshooting 
Association near Vandalia, ten miles north 
of Dayton, where the Grand American 
Handicap Trapshooting Tournament is 
held each August. There are still living 
today several prominent, active, influential 
and enthusiastic members of the two old 
clubs. This year it was determined to re- 
vive the old “Dayton Show” for bird 
dogs exclusively. This was held on Fri- 
day, June 30, at the A. T. A. grounds 
near Vandalia, and the show was the ex- 
clusive event for the morning hours. In 
the afternoon the devotees of the gun 
burned up a lot of ammunition. It was 
fitting that gun dogs and the guns they 
love to serve should thus have been 
brought together again in an event which 


of territory. 


setters were shown there, judged along 
practical lines by A. F. Hochwalt, a char- 
ter member of the old Dayton Pointer 
Club, and field-trial reporter for the offici- 


years, Mr. Hochwalt consented to serve 
the “home folks” on this occasion. Per- 


must previously have qualified therefor 
by having been returned a winner in a 
recognized field trial. In tribute to the 
importance of the early shows, of which 
this was a rejuvenation, entries of prac- 
tical working pointers and setters flocked 
to Vandalia from the Central States. 

On this occasion, Judge O. B. Brown 
presented to the Montgomery County Fish 
and Game Association an enlarged, framed 
picture of some of the dogs of the Dakota 
Hunting Club, of which Judge Brown was 
a member. This old picture cannot help 
but have an interest for readers of Frecp & 
STREAM, and I am pleased to be privileged 
to show it here. Note how the shipping 
crates were used for kenneling the dogs. 





might call “the age of prohibition” was in | 


me that MILK-BONE 





the annual expense? Just send a penny postcard to the Milk- 








Gm SL uroith — 
a penny potiand / 


“That’s all it costs to get 





dinner I want so much!” 


Dec & Pusey Biscurrs 


VERY DOG deserves at least one treat of MILK- 
BONE. It’s that famous bone-shape biscuit with 

the trademark —“MILK-BONE.” It looks like a 
bone but tastes much better—in fact, #s better. For 
it contains essential nutritional elements that will 


help to keep your dog healthy and happy. 


Why not serve him one MILK-BONE meal at our 
Bone Bakery, NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 


Dept. 37,449 W. 14th St, New York City. 








WANTED 


Field Trial Prospects and 
Shooting Dogs to Train 
Will make Eastern trial. Rates Reduced. All 
work done by myself. 22 winners in '24 & ’25. 
Haven't run any since. Reference. ~ 


0. W. NAILE 
Wainut Grove Kennels Barber, N. C. 











FOR SALE 
Labrador Retriever Puppies 


Color—Golden and Black of famous working 
strain. From 9 weeks to six months old. 
Price $50.00 and up. 
Apply DOUGLAS MARSHALL 
Marshall Field Estate, Huntington, L. I. 














drew great interest® over quite a spread 


OINTERS, English setters and Irish | 


al organ of that game. Although he has | 
not judged a bench show for a number of | 


haps the feature of greatest interest was | 
the special class for field-trial dogs, which | 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


English Springer Spaniels 


High class Springer puppies, Liver and White, 
and Black and White, three to six Champions 
in pedigree, priced at $12.00 to $25.00. 


THE SPRINGS KENNELS 
C. F. Chri , W ig Springs, S. D. 























COONHOUNDS 


Buy your coonhounds from real coonhunters. We originated 
the coonhound business and established the first coonhound 
kennels in the World. We own two of the finest game pre- 
serves in the country where our dogs are carefully selected, 
tried and tested, worked out and handled by experienced 
hunters. We ship our dogs on trial before you buy. We 
are in a position to furnish our customers especially select 
coonhounds, combination hunters, cathounds, foxhounds and 
rabbit hounds. Our location and abundance of game enable 
~ to oy sh better dogs at lower prices. Illustrated cata- 
jogue 


The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 





‘ou have been 

by none other 

jing. whose name is a 

byword in the sporting field. It isa 

monthly publication of from 64 to 100 
chucked full of i 

anes with oN "FUR 


is just the magazine 


kota; Treshine be dh Box. 
Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 


OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 





Clip this ad. Attach name and address 
Cocver— Actual photos r pro- and send with 50c cash, check or mo- 
duced in natural colors. ney order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E. Long Street Celumbus, Ohio 
On Sale at News Stands 








Judge Brown gave me an explanation in 
the case of the one setter which is shown 
in the foreground. This was the only set- 
ter ever taken to Dakota by that club, 
but he was so good that they borrowed 
him each year from his owner, Ed Grimes. 
This setter’s name was Ned. The picture 
was taken in 1898—thirty-five years ago. 


DOES FAMILIARITY BREED 
CONTEMPT? 


ITH each passing season, more and 

more people are very properly tak- 
ing an interest in the propagation of game. 
\ greater number of persons all the 
time are raising certain species of game 
birds in at least a small way privately. 
This has caused an increasing number of 
questions from our readers as to what 
effect artificially propagated game birds 


Field & 


the pens other than immediately adjacent 
to the dog runs, I doubt if I should suf- 
ficiently fear any adverse effect on the 
dogs to give up the idea. 

Many of us have seen dogs of all breeds 
which, at home, develop the strongest pos- 
sible attachment for a pet kitten. Some of 
these may even lap milk together from 
the same pan—at home. Yet these very 
dogs, if they be pugnacious, may attack 
and kill every and any strange cat they 
encounter. The familiarity with and the 
friendship for one individual cat does not 
destroy a dog’s natural antipathy for the 
cat family in general. In other words, I am 
expressing the belief that, any time famili- 
arity with game birds at home may cause 
a bird dog to lack interest in the species 
in the field, it will be proved a mighty 
rare exception and not the rule. I am 
banking a good deal on canine intelligence. 





SEVEN-MONTHS-OLD 


1 beautiful picture of Stony Ford Bonnie and Lassie. 
town, 


may have upon pointers and setters raised 
near them. I don't profess to be entirely 
sure at the moment of the absolute low- 
down on the matter. There are so many 
angles to it! 

Quite a number of years ago I first 
visited the kennels of Alfred L. Harder, 
and one of the things that particularly 
impressed me was the fact that each dog 
run was separated merely by wire netting 
a a small run containing several rab- 
bits. It was Harder’s theory that, by hav- 
ing these rabbit pens adjacent to each 
dog runway, the pointers and setters 
would become so familiar with rabbits as 
to ignore them in the field. The first ques- 
tion that arises is to what extent could 
effective results be traced to this plan. In 
the event that this scheme actually mini- 
mized the interest of the bird dogs in 
rabbits in the field, then it would seem to 
indicate that a similar close proximity 
to game birds might have at least a par- 
tially similar effect. I make this statement 
because it is a definitely known fact that 
all young bird dogs (and some older 
ones, too, for that matter!) are naturally 
as much interested in fur as in feather. 


N the other hand, I am constantly 

visiting more and more kennels 
where game birds (both quail and pheas- 
ants) are being raised in close proximity 
to pointers and setters—and I have never 
yet heard anyone say that they have no- 
ticed this as having any tendency to lessen 
the interest of the dogs in these game 
birds in the field. This rather causes me 
to wonder whether or not the Harder ex- 
periment may have produced the results 
he hoped. I do not know—I merely won- 
der. If I myself wanted to put in a pen of 
game birds, I believe I should try to place 
it as far as possible from the dog kennel. 
In the event, however, that I wanted to 
raise such birds and had no location for 


POINTERS ON POINT 


Owner: Silas H. Thomas, Stony Ford Farm, Middle- 
N. 


A good dog knows what is expected of 
him in the field. He also knows what his 
conduct is supposed to be at home. He 
governs himself accordingly. But just for 
the sake of safety, I shouldn’t deliberately 
place my bird pens immediately adjacent 
to my dog run if there might be a pos- 
sibility of moving them farther away. 


EXCEPTIONS TO ALL RULES 


HAVE preached and preached that 
canine characteristics are mostly indi- 
vidual. It is surprising how many of our 
readers still seem to feel that there are 
so many generalities that cover breed, sex, 
and similar topics. I have a letter be- 
fore me now from a man who says: “I am 
told that bitches learn easier and are bet- 
ter hunters than males.”’ One can’t make 
a statement like that. One of the most 
difficult canines I ever trained was a fe- 
male. That doesn’t mean a thing in the 
world. It all gets back to a matter of in- 
dividual temperament. I have seen males 
that are easy to train—males that are 
hard to train—and this is similarly true 
of the bitches. The capacity of a canine 
is not a matter of sex—but purely and 
solely and simply a matter of the individ- 
ual. I have seen many big dogs that sim- 
ply tire themselves out in the field carry- 
ing their own weight around. I have seen 
many small dogs with hearts like lions 
that keep going on and on endlessly. Per- 
haps many of the big dogs which give out 
might keep on going longer if they could 
be endowed with hearts such as beat in the 
smaller ones which seem to show such 
stamina. Most of us have heard of that 
great endurance race years ago when the 
diminutive setter bitch, Lit, literally ran 
the legs out from under the good-sized 
dog, Grousedale. 
Many will tell you that Irish setters are 
vicious and difficult to train. There is no 
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more truth in that than there would be in 
the statement that English setters or point- 
ers are vicious and difficult to train. The 
description may fit some Irish setters. It 
would also fit some pointers and English 
setters. Some of the sweetest dispositioned 
dogs I’ve known—and the easiest to train 
—have been Irish setters. Again it is 
purely and simply a matter. of the in- 
dividual. _ 

It is probably somewhat true that, as a 
breed characteristic, the pointers may 
work longer without water—and the set- 
ters to better advantage in cold, damp 
weather. Yet there are exceptions to all 
rules—again a matter of the individual— 
the heart within the dog. I have seen 
many pointers fold up on warm days, 
while setters have gone on. I have seen 
many setters quit cold under exactly the 
same conditions under which magnificent 
pointers have continued on until ordered 
up at the end of the hunt. 

No matter what it is you want the 
dog to do—no matter what you try to 
teach him—no matter whether the per- 
formance calls for endurance or speed or 
range or style—it isn’t a matter of breed 
or sex, but of the heart that beats within 
the dog. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CHECKING A SETTER 


Qves.—My English setter, two years old, 
whose training I began a month ago, will not 
hold his points long enough for me to get to 
him and snap a long check cord on his collar 
to stop his flushing and chasing and make him 
steady to wing and shot. He points (though not 
always) and I walk quietly toward him; but 
when I am within about 10 or 15 feet of him, 
he springs forward and flushes the bevy of quail 
and begins chasing. How can I make him told 
his points until I can get to him with the check ? 

I am thinking of yard breaking him to “down,” 
then, when he points, order him to “down” until 

can get the check cord on him; but I under- 
stand that to command a dog while on game 
may make a blinker of him. C. C. Smita. 


Ans.—You could get a long, light check cord 
and let the dog drag it while hunting. Perhaps 
you could get close enough to him when he finds 
game so that you could step on the end of the 
cord and thus have him under control. The only 
other thing to do would be to keep working with 
him until he does point long enough for you to 
get to him. He undoubtedly will in time. You say 
you have only been working him about a month 
and that isn’t very long. Another thing you 
could do would be to lead him while another 
dog finds game, and then you could lead him 
up and work with him independently. 

Or you could follow out your own suggestion 
of teaching him to drop at the word “down.” 
This should not cause the dog to become a 
blinker if it is properly taught. Blinking comes 
from too much severity while on game. [Epb.] 


RETRIEVING FROM COLD WATERS 


Qves.—I have a springer spaniel about three 
and a half years old. I got Pg at four months 
and trained her myself. So far I have used her 
only on ducks. She works fine and does her best, 
but sometimes a duck will fall farther out than 
she will go and I am_sure it is because she 
can’t see it or smell it. I can send her out about 
75 yards in a lake or across a river, but she 
seems to think if she does not find it in that 
distance it just isn’t there. I have been told 
that Chesapeake dogs will go out much farther, 
but I would think that this is due to training 
and experience. My springer is willing to go 
every time and does what she thinks is a goo¢ 
job but sits in the blind shaking from cold. The 
river has floating ice in it lots of times and 
the lakes freeze over, but she will go every 
time | tell her to. Do you think I should change 
for a Chesapeake Bay dog? Which of the two 
dogs has the best nose? Does the springer 
have a nose equal to the pointer or setter? 

Voiney Bowen. 


Ans.—I do not regard a springer spaniel as 
a suitable dog to send constantly into icy water 
to retrieve ducks. A Chesapeake can stand any 
amount of cold and ice, but the springer spaniel 
is principally a land dog. The spaniel suitable for 
rough-weather work is the Irish water spaniel. 

I doubt if there would be any breed difference 
in nose as between any spaniel and the Chesa- 
peake. Any difference would be difference of 
scenting abilities as between individual dogs. The 
fact that your springer will not go out so far 
as you think she should at times is scarcely a 
breed tendency. A Chesapeake would, however, 
stand the cold water to better advantage and you 
might be better pleased if you should decide to 
make a on. [Ep.] 


END OF KENNEL DEPT } 
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5000 Northern Ringnecks $1.25 Each 


1933 Field-Reared NORTHERN Ringnecks 11-12 
weeks old @ $1.25 each in lots of 20 or more now 
ready to ship from our large open rearing fields. Extra 
fine full winged and full tailed. Stock while insects 
are plentiful. 1000 Mutants. Satisfaction and_ live 
arrival guaranteed. Terms C.O.D. 1932 breeders $3.00 


pach 
= SPRING VALLEY GAME FARM 












OR Foods They Love—WILD 
RICE—WILD CELERY, ete. 
LOWER PRICES DURING SEP- 
TEMBER. Terrell’s Famous Sure-grow- 
ing Seed. Sent Anywhere For Fall Plant- 
ing. 37 Years Success. Write For Book— 


TERRELL’S osH ERY Block, 




















Attract Wild Ducks 


PLANT 











Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks to 
your favorite waters. Plant WILD 
RICE, WILD CELERY, POND- 
WEED SEEDS and others guar- 
anteed to grow. Prices reduced, 
discount on early orders. Write 
for expert planting advice and free 
literature. Many years experience. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
NOW Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 























PHEASANTS 
Strong, hardy open range birds. 


OFFERING 3000 


R. S. Skroch, Mor. Independence, Wisconsin 
Portage. 
Wisconsin 


“Sa 
| GAME FARMS Aiscon 





Ringnecks, Mutants, Amherst, Golden and 
Reeves. Write for prices. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 


4000 PHEASANTS WHICH HAVE NEVER 
HAD THEIR FLIGHT RESTRICTED 

8 to 12 weeks—$175.00 per 100. 12 to 16 weeks— 

$200.00 per 100. Large orders delivered by truck. 








BEFORE YOU BUY 


pheasants 
mallards 
Canada geese 
Write or wire:— 


Mac Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin's Largest 

















- . 
Oldest Esreuismep 1910 | | BROOK TROUT 
| ranch qfiave Won Grand 
| in U. S. Show, Championship Selected breeders for fall restocking. Eyed 
| Po natioesl Show) || eggs of exceptional quality. Brook Trout for 
and One-Third of ail table use. 30 years of successful propagation. 
First Prizes. 


Qusanten teste Write for fall prices. 
e Winners 
Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the eame as 
low or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. Sa 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 
Cresco Pennsylvania 


Northern Bob-White Quail Eggs 


up to Sept. Ist. Prices 100—$30.00, 50—$16.25, 
less than 50, 35c each. After Sept. Ist to Nov. 
lst Bob-White Quail, $5.00 per pair, and 
Ringnecks, $1.50 each. Guaranteed hardy, 
healthy birds. 

HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 

















AN AMAZING OFFER 


Silvertipt’’, Black Silver Foxes, Cross Foxes, Alas 
kan and Cross-bred Mink, the finest money ean buy, 
are now for sale on a time payment plan to suit your 
pocket book. Now you can start in this profitable busi 
ness. We teach you everything, market your pelts, in 
our co-operative association and help you build up a 
profitable business. Our Guarantee is your protection. 
MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 
Hayward, Wisconsin 








Ringneck and 
Ornamental Pheasants 


and 
Waterfowl 

rite: 
Tri-County Game Farm Ass’n., Inc. Dept. F 
Douglas H. Beyea, Mor. R. F. D. No. 2 
Glens Fallg, N. Y. 











California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamey and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and _ 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 






















Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
(Shot over often 1930-31-32) 
Wild Mallard—$4.00, $3.00 pair 
English Callers—$7.00, $6.00, $5.00 pair 
Black Mallard—$i0.00, $8.00, $7.00 pair 

Belgian Callers—$15.00, $12.50, $10.00 pair 
| Old—young, trained Canada geese. Duck Book 25c. Goose 
Booklet 25c. Wood, Canvas, other ducks, Swan. Flyers for 
restocking. %4 grown. (Stay where put.) Aug. & Sept. de- 
livery only. Mallard, English, Black, 


Breman Co., Danville, II. 


RINGNECKS 


Exceptionally fine, full winged, field reared birds 10- 
16 weeks old, $2.00 each. We guarantee satisfaction 
|| and live arrival. Birds are now ready for shipment. 
|| Order early as prices are steadily advancing. 

| 

| SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 

| WALDRON BAILY, JR., MGR. 
MOREHEAD CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 














Field & Stream 


Motion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing 


37 reels showing the taking of every kind of 
American game and game fish by some of the 
most expert hunters and anglers who have ever 
lived. 14 Fishing Pictures—9 Duck Shooting Pic- 
tures—1i4 Hunting Pictures. 


No Cost To Your Club Treasury 


Send today for circular describing all pictures, 
terms, ete. 


FIELD & STREAM 








“THRILLING ADVENTURES" 


Personal story of the last American Frontiersman. 
*‘My schooling finished at the fourth grade.’’ Guid- 
ing, Trapping, Big Game Hunting in various parts 
of the United States. Catching Bob-Cats alive. Il- 
lustrated with photographs by the author, V. E. 
Lynch. $2.00 for one copy and six fresh porcupine 
quills, postpaid. Orders should be sent direct to 
Haley Publishing Co., Dept. FS, Portsmouth, N. H. 














578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





ducks $100.00, | 
$200.00, $300.00—100 rate. Order at once. Safe arrival. | 





DAY OLD QUAIL CHICKS 














» | Pheasants @ Vigorous < 

QO | Mallards @ Jie | & 

©) ature 

ta Silkies @ Young Stock | 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 

Easton, Md. 


John G. Alley 














Decoys $5.00 Pair 
Hens $3.00 Drakes $2.00 


Purebred Grey English Calis 
Bantam type from imported stock. Farm raised and 
Hand tamed. Have raised and satisfaetorily shipped 
several hundred each year for ten years, to every state 
in U. 8. I furnish famous Reelfoot Lake Guides each 
season. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. G. Harris, Jr. Tiptonville, Tennessee 
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RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise 
PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— 
tablished 20 Years. Big Profits in 
Chinchillas, New Zealand Whites. 
ete. to start. Big rabbit 
book ca’ and monthly market 
bulletin ig prices we r 
0 


sho’ ou! 
breeders sent for only 10c. 
euTBO0 ENTERPRISE CO. 

’ 


win, 
sen 
8 Inc. 
NEW Rockiand County, N.Y. 




















Ques. What was the Indian method of 
making pemmican, and is this an Indian 
word? 


Ans. Pemmican (also pemican) was 
made originally by cutting meat of the 
reindeer into slices, drying it in the sun 
or over the smoke of a slow fire, pounding 
this dried meat between stones and in- 
corporating the material with one-third 
of melted fat. To this the fruit of the 
choke or June berries was sometimes 
added. It was then compressed in skin 
bags. Sweet pemmican, in which the fat 
was obtained by boiling marrow from 
broken bones, was also 


outdoor lore. 





Field & Strean 


f 1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all~ 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Spread this over parts exposed to attack. 
On general principles it would seem to 
me, however, that this salve might cause 
some peeling of the skin. 


Ques. The following question has come 
up in the nature class of our school: Does 
a bear have a certain oil in his claws or 
his feet that helps him in catching fish— 
an oil that attracts the fish? 


Ans. No competent observers believe 
this tale. A bear, in catching those fish 
which swarm to the headwaters for 
spawning purposes, will catch his fish in 
strategic locations—in the shallows as 





September, 1933 











Ques. (1) Which is proper—Canadian 
geese or Canada geese? (2) Is the coot a 
member of the duck tribe? 


Ans. (1) Canada geese. (2) The Coot 
(fresh-water mud hen) is not a duck but 
belongs to the gallinules, of the order 
of Cranes, Rails and Coots. 

Ques. Can one infallibly tell a male 
Hungarian partridge by the “horseshoe” 
on its breast? 

Ans. The 
not infallible, 
old hens may 
tion. 


identification is apparently 
as it has been shown that 
develop the mark in ques- 


Ques. What are some of 





made. Fish pemmican was 
made by pounding dried 
fish mixed with sturgeon 
oil. Eskimos made a pem- 
mican by mixing chewed 
meat (deer) with deer- 
suet and seal oil. The word 
pemmican is derived from 
the Cree pimikan or pimi- 


keu—“he (or she) makes 
grease.” 

Ques. Recently I have 
heard it stated that the 
starling mocks only the 
“bobwhite” call of the 


quail, and that this is the 
only bird that it mocks. Is 
this true? 


Ans. To ,the best of its 
ability, thef starling is a 
mocker of many birds other 
than the quail. In Europe 
it has been taught to imi- 
tate human speech. 


Ques. Last summer (in 
Northern Wisconsin) we 
made the fatal mistake of 
making ice-cream on the 
porch of our cottage, and 
now a regular herd of 
porcupines are chewing up 





LLAN McCONNOCHIE, 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





game warden of Alberta, 

Canada, sent us this remarkable photograph of a bull 
moose, taken by Jack Hargreaves of Jasper. Hargreaves was 
able to take this picture at such close range, because the old 
bull had been stunned as a result of having had his skull 
crushed in, against the brain, in a fight with another bull. 
The injury may be seen at the base of the antler on the left. 


the local names of the bobo- 


link? 

Ans. Ortolan, army- 
worm bird, Maybird, 
étourneau, goglu, reedbird 


or reedy, skunk-bird, oats- 
bird, skunk blackbird and 
strawberry bird. 


Ques. What is the solu- 
tion, containing iron, which 
is use d to avoid ivy poison- 
ing? 


Ans. Five per cent 
chloride of iron with a fifty- 
fifty mixture of glycerine 
and water, to be applied to 
all exposed portions of the 
person and permitted to 
dry thereon before expo- 
sure to possible poisoning. 


Ques. (1) Does wild 
ginseng grow to any great 
age? (2) Where may I get 
some information with ref- 
erence to growing gin- 
seng? 

Ans. (1) Mature wild 
ginseng is usually from 
twelve to fifteen years old, 
though roots have been dug 








said porch. We don’t like 
to kill them but they give 
us no peace. What do you suggest? 


Ans. You might bait them away with 
a board well soaked in brine, upon which 
some rock salt may be placed each eve- 
ning. Keep moving the board farther away 
each day. 

Ques. From what pelt is the fur known 

s “Arctic seal” manufactured? 


Ans. From rabbit pelts. 


Ques. How old must a rattler or cop- 
perhead be before it bites? 


Ans. They are born alive, snapping and 
ready for all kinds of trouble. 


Ques. Can you advise whether there is 
some preparation that can be applied to 
the ski m w thich will preve nt chiggers from 
burrowing thereunder? 


Ans. This recipe has been given me by 
one who claims that it will protect against 
chigger trouble. Take finely powdered 
sulphur and mix to a thick paste with a 
very small bit of kerosene and lanolin. 


they try to pass. The same story was 
once told of the heron and an oil was 
actually made from its feet so that anglers 
might soak their baits therein. 


Ques. What is the fastest bird for a 
distance of, say, a mile; also the fastest 
mammal for the same distance? 


Ans. The cloud swift of the West In- 
dies might be the fastest bird, and the 
desert gazelle of Mongolia would come 
close to being the fastest animal for dis- 
tance mentioned. You must realize, how- 
ever, that no definite records exist. 


Ques. We were fishing for black bass 
recently (in Texas), and saw a flock of 
birds which looked to us like brant. When 
we got closer to them we saw that they 
were black and looked like curlews. They 
had the curlew bill and made the same 
note in flying as the curlew; but they 
were black. Can you give us some in- 
formation as to their identity? 


Ans. My opinion would be that they 
were a flock of white-faced glossy ibis. 


that have lived for fifty 
years. (2) The United 
Department of Agriculture at 
D. C. has a booklet on the 


States 
Washington, 
subject. 


Ques. Is there such a snake as the 
coachwhip, and how did the story origi- 
nate that it would, when angered, whip 
a human being to death? 


Ans. The coachwhip snake is a fast, 
slender, black-brown snake of the South 
and has a peculiar habit of raising the 
forepart of its body when traveling. How 
the tale you mention originated is hard 
to say. Perhaps it is from the peculiar 
resemblance of this snake to the old- 
fashioned whips. At any rate, it’s a fable. 


Ques. Do animals afflicted with rabies 
always die of this disease? 

Ans. Very few survive. 

Ques. What is meant by “toling” ducks? 


Ans. Ducks are “toled” when a dog, 
trained to perform antics before a duck- 
blind, excites the curiosity of ducks or 
geese, so they approach to investigate. 
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$3°"™ An Hour for Your Spare Time! 


That figures about $60 to $75 a week, men who are fond of hunting and fish- And in return for these subscriptions 
if you give all your spare time. Does it ing. Every one of them would get im- we will give you any article or articles 
interest you? Then how about $5 an  mense profit and pleasure out of every made by any concern that advertises in 


hour, figuring about $100 a week? issue of Field & Stream. Field & Stream, absolutely free, the 
Well, other Field & Stream readers You can call on from 12 to 15 such number of subscriptions required being 

have done just that; and if they can do men in an evening—more on Sundays. based on the retail value of the article. 

it you can. ; We have had many readers get 5 sub- Look over the items below, selected at 
In your city there are a great many scriptions per hour. random just to show you: 












Above: Single Barrel Shotgun of high 










grade workmanship. Shoots all regular Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 
factory loaded shells. Hammer forged staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
parts. Genuine black walnut stock and $21.60. Yours free for 17 subscrip- 
forend. Value $10.00. Yours for 8 yearly tions. Any other shotgun you wish 
subscriptions. can be obtained for subscriptions. 


Above: Automatic rifle, Model 03 .22 
cal. Takedown. Value $35.20. Yours free 
for 26 subscriptions. Any other rifle you 
wish may be obtained for subscriptions. 





Above: .22 Caliber Rifle, Takedown, Bolt 
Action, Single Shot, .22 round barrel with 
Lyman gold bead front sight. Length 39”. 
Weight 3% lb. Value $5.50. Yours for 
only 4 yearly subscriptions. 


Above: Recoil pad made of spe- 
cially selected leather. 1%” corru- 
gated moulded rubber recoil cush- 
ion. Sizes 5”, 51%”, 5%”. Value 
$1.25. Yours free with a one-year 
subscription. 





Above: Sport Glass gives wide field, 
clear vision and plenty of magnifica- 
tion. Ns. 900-A, Black Model, calf- 
skin case. Value $14.85. Yours for 
only 12 subscriptions. 





Above: Camp kit: stove, oven pan, fry 
pan, broiler; folds up and slides into 
sack. Weighs 12 lbs. When folged, meas- 
ures 24% x 13% x 3% inches thik. Value 
$6.00. Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 











Right. Steel, water- 
proof tackle box 
with reel well and 





Above: Double weight woven jacket with two trays with mov- 
ft suede-like texture, warm, long wearing, able partitions. 14” 
washable, fast color and will not shrink. long, 64%” deep, 6 
Tan or grey. Value $3.50. Yours free for wide. Yours for only 
only 3 yearly subscription, two subscriptions. 


Above: Laced pants 
for all-around out- 
door wear. Value 
$3.00. Yours for only 
3 subscriptions. 


Left: Surf casting Ab - Hunti Knif ith 4%” 
rod, Double Garnix a gg egg “a 
guide and reversible é blade. Solid leather sheath with 


every knife. Value $2.00. Yours free 


Garnix top. Metal for 2 subscriptions. 


parts. nickel-silver 
chromium plated. 
Locking reel _ seat. 
6% ft., weighs 13% 
oz. Value $13.00. 
Yours for only 11 





a ams : : ” : Above: Level wind, non- 

yearly subscriptions. Above: Fishing knife with 4” blade of stainless steel and , . 
special blade for cleaning and scaling. Knife blade exact- ps me menage guetruple —_ 
ly right for cleaning and/or skinnmg birds and small | pte nen ours tor only 
animals. Yours for only 2 subscriptions, SENGSESPTLONS. 








OTHER ITEMS 
¢ ¢ Anything made by a Field & Stream 
You will find a special advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
P 6 th Look through the pages of = issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
capes age that would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 

















“ - rather get it without spending a cent? 
will bring you complete No matter what you want we can get : aA 
it Ses you eg 4 free = return for S imseestlas if is cee 
® * ® subscriptions if you wi et us know 7 sn re SE, - A : %, 
information when signed what it is. Just ‘mail us the form on Above: Shell vest of regimental duck 
i Page 6 and without any obligation to with reinforced front edges and collar. 
and mailed to us. you we will give you complete informa- Adjustable back belt. Made for 12, 1 
tion on how to get the equipment you 20 gauge shells. Value $1.25. Yours 
___ want. only 1 subscription. 




















VV. 
{e) 
ES, SIR, a clean double on quail—a per- Kime \ York, Boy 


fect score for man and dogs —there’s a 


real thrill in that. It’s a thrill you'll enjoy LO0% for all of us 
; ° 


more often with the new Remington Model 32, 


two-barrel, over-and-under shotgun, because you You sure held those birds nice, and brought ‘el 
get no whip-up to retard your aim for the second 


in like a couple of postmen. Let’s find ‘em again,” 


shot. The narrow sighting-plane makes for straighter 
shooting. Having both barrels directly in line with 
the stock reduces the effect of recoil. The Model 
32 always shoots straight — something you can’t be 
sure of when two barrels are rigidly joined by a rib. 

You'll get more game with the Model 32 and 
Kleanbore shells. Use Kleanbore Game Loads or 
Shur Shot for average ranges—Kleanbore Nitro 
Express for a hard-hitting, long range load. 

Write for interesting folders describing the 
Model 32, and the famous Kleanbore shells. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Originators and Sole Manu- 
facturers of Kleanbore Ammunition. 


KLEANBORE SHELLS 


GAME LOADS TRAP LOADS 
NITRO EXPRESS SKEET LOADS 
SHUR SHOT ARROW EXPRESS (Lacquered) 


BN & 


AMERICA'S CHOSEN AMM™MUNITIO 


© 1933 8. a. Co 














